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While it does not tell the whole story, the fact that 1350 cities 
and towns have Texaco Asphalt streets should carry weight. 
What this fact fails to show is the construction of Texaco 
Asphalt paving by the same cities year after year. 


Neither does it include the many hundred miles of highways 
linking our cities together, which have Texace Asphalt surfaces. 
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In our various plants we have unusual facilities for 
handling the largest standard fittings and for mak- 
ing especially heavy castings. 


HILE standard connec- 


tions should be adopt- 
ed as far as possible, it 
sometimes happens that an 


made 


exception has to be 
to meet unusual conditions. 
When such conditions arise 
with 


communicate our 


Our 


equipment is so complete 


| Tr 
nearest sales office. 
that oftentimes the castings 
can be designed to fit equlp- 
already available at 


ir plants. This 


ment 
one of oO 
saves the cost and lessens 
delivery time. 
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deLavaud 





Centrifugal | 
Cast Iron Pipe 
PATENTED j 
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New York: 71 Broadway 
San Francisco: 3rd & Market Sts 
Pittsburgh: 6th & Smithfield Sts 


Dallas: Akard & Commerce Sts. 
Kansas City: 13th & Locust Sts. 


Minneapolis: 6th St. & Hennepin Ave, 


mention THE 


Do you 


and Foundry Company 


American City when writing? Please 


General Offices: 


Burlington. New Jersey 

















ntelligent and Effective Control 
‘ Land Subdivision 

the : 
r city having undeveloped acre- 


to welfare of every 


‘ 
essen ial 


So few municipalities have yet 
nted carefully drafted rules governing 


subdivision of land, that THe AMerI- 
Crry is glad to publish in full (on 
ges 127 to 130 of this issue) the excel- 
it rules recently approved in Riverside, 
Calif. The explanatory notes printed in 
throughout the rules I 


will be 
interest to municipal 


AN 


io nd of especial 
Heial and 


officials and city planning commissions 
who have or ought to have—the power 


to prevent short-sighted exploitation of 
urban land by ignorant or unscrupulous 
de elo ers 


Rapid Transit Suggested as a 

Partial Solution of the 

Parking Problem 

¥ his annual report as President of the 
City Planning Commission of Seattle, 
submitted January 10, 1928, 

the fact that, 

Seattle has the 


Wash., 
E. § 


in common with all cities, 


Goodwin out 


points 


problem of auto parking and storage, most 
acute in the downtown business district 
Rapid transit is suggested as a partial 
solution 

“Down-town storage garages are not 


profitable unless operated at prices which 
the owners unwilling to 
pay, and it is exceedingly difficult to per- 


mit such parking as will be satisfactory to 


masses OI car are 


merchants and shoppers, and at the same 
time prevent the use of our streets as 
open-air garages for those who use their 
cars only for transit to and from their 


homes. Apparently the 


only solution is 


by way of rapid-transit or greatly im- 
proved and speeded street-railway sys- 
tem, which will give satisfactory service 
in competition with the private car owner 


Obviously the g street-railway sys- 
have substantial 
and this aid should be supplied only after 


existin 


tem must iSSIStance 


very 


most thorough study by experienced 
me The Rapid Transit Committee of 
the City Planning Commission has accu- 
mulated a great amount of data bearing 
on this sul t and has evolved a plan 
whi has been transmitted to the City 
Council with recon 


umendation for st idy 

by qualified experts.” 

If Your City Has Alleys, Are They 

Being Used to the Maximum 

for Traffic Relief? 

i HIS question was rais¢ d in an address 
by Gustave C. Schink, Director of 

Traffic of the Detroit Police Department 

the recent Michigan Highway 

Transportation Conference, at Ann Arbor 


be lore 


To quote in part 


“Alleys should b 


used more extensiveiy, 


and the loading and unloading at street 
curbs should be avoided to as great an 


extent as 
alley s 


After « 


engineers 


nossible 


‘completing th: 
reported Lhe 
conditions: 


irvey, our 
following unfavorabk 

“a,. aa 
and in firm 
alley entrances of business houses, served 
to deter freight from being delivered via 
alleys. Certain business houses declared 


absence of street numbers— 


most cases of names—OoOr 
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they did not use their 


the inconvenience in connection there- 
with. 

“2. In many alleys private itomobiles 
were parked 1 thus interfered witl 
alley use by freight-carrying vehicles 

“3. In some of the alleys piles of ashes 


and rubbish impeded 


were blocked ny 


ments and some illeys 
building construction material 
“4. In a few instances the alleys we 


congested ght-carrying trucks. Tl 
condition could be largely remedied 
cooperative I ngements. 
“5. In sor nstances buildings abut- 
ting upon all had no alley access 
“6. Some business houses used the 


streets for freight 


handling because their 


ele vators 


ire located idj cent to streets 

“Business men should cooperate to elir 
inate these unfortunate conditions and 
promote the possibility of having 1 
of this trucking, freight hauling and ot] 
commercial work, don t nigl 
when the h bersome | 5 
would have clear streets and ar 
unintert ed right-of-way 


“Has Prohibition Promoted 
Public Health?” 
TT HIS question is takes 


examined n its vario 


Dr Haven Em 
H.A., Professor of P 


geons, Co MDA 
in the Dece1 t 


i t 
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Lasting Protection 
for Concrete Curbs 











a, USCON 
CURB BARS 


OTHER TRUSCON adaaeone Another maintenance charge eliminated! 


for Better Read Geasteeticn | Truscon Curb Bars give permanent protection 
Wesunen Seen. Famer | to the exposed edges of concrete curbs and pre- 

i Nl oalaneeain | vent cracking and chipping with consequent 

Dowet ConTRACTION JOINTS | replacement charges. The plate exposed to 


for the elimination of cracks wear is wide and thick and the entire bar, in- 
? 4 . ° . . . 
sana se cluding anchors, is formed from a single steel 
for additional reinforcement ' ‘ ; fe 

, * an section, insuring a perfect bond with the con- 
STEEL Roap Forms | 

for speedier construction crete. Made in 8, 10 and 12 foot lengths which 

can be furnished bent to radius when required. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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‘mount of Gravel Used on Roads 
‘HE Washtenaw County Road Com- 
mission, Michigan, recently com- 

1 a study of the amount of gravel 

| on various roads in Washtenaw dur- 
the last five years. The total number 
ibie yards used each year has been 
led by the length of the road, and the 
rage number of cubic yards per mile 
tained. Fourteen roads with a total of 
14 miles were included. If the totals are 
raged, it gives 155 cubic yards of gravel 

- mile for the 14 highways. This figure, 
ywever, does not take into consideration 
amount of traffic using the individual 


; 
as 


Snow Blockades Cost Ten Billion 
Dollars Annually 
( NE authority has set the annual cost 
) of snow blockades in the vast north- 
ern territory which includes nearly one- 
third the area of the United States and 
practically all of Canada at ten billions 
dollars. This includes, in addition to 
‘amaged road surfaces and losses on high- 
way investments, interest charges on mil- 
lions of idle motor vehicles, winter depres- 
sion in the oil, automobile supply and re- 
lated industries, increased cost and de- 
reased revenue in nearly all lines of busi- 
ness, added fire hazards, delays in mail 
delivery, ravages in health because of the 
inability of the doctor to make his rounds, 
interference with education, commerce and 
travel, and untold inconvenience to the 
public in all walks of life. An article in 
this issue of Tue American Clty gives 
the opinion of a considerable group of au- 
thorities on the costs of snow blockades. 


Maintaining Collection Schedules 
HEN a town grows from 9,200 in- 
habitants in 1920 to 35,300 in 1927, 

one would expect a tremendous expansion 
in the personnel for its garbage and re- 
fuse collection. In Orlando, Fla., how- 
ever, Carroll Carlson states in his article in 
this issue, while the refuse collection did 
not keep pace with the rapid growth in 
population, the fault was not with the 
number of collectors in the department, 
but rather in the routing and organiza- 
tion. Better scheduling and the use of 
“shuttle” drivers have made it possible to 
collect the garbage of the city with 8 
trucks, 8 truck drivers and 15 loaders, 
where previously the work had been done 
by 9 trucks and drivers and 27 men. Close 
studies of the situation have led the city 
to begin the installation of a side-dump 
trailer collection system to supplant the 
ruck collection. 


Rubber Block Paving 
\ UCH time, money and research have 


been expended upon the problem of 
the adaptation of rubber to the surfacing 
of special streets. In the limited trials 
which have taken place with this mate- 
rial over the last twenty-five years, ac- 
cording to the Municipal and 
Public Works Engineer, London, England, 
some remarkable results 


Jou nal 


have been ob- 


tained in the life value which it is proved 
to have. Its } 


resilience, silence and a 
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sence of wear and attrition are alike re- 
markable, but there has been one me- 
chanical problem on which most of the 
past efforts have broken down. This has 
been the difficulty of anchoring the 
armoring or wearing down to the 
road foundation, and it has proved a much 


coat 


more difficult problem than was at first 
surmised. 
Numerous patents and devices have 


been tried out and abandoned. It has 
only lately come to be realized how great 
are the horizontal shear 
by modern heavy traffic units. The mat- 
ter of joints between block and block 
has also been a source of distress. There 
are indications, however, that at least one 
that has 
overcome the question of anchorage and 
after twelve months’ use in full 
carrying 60,000 tons per day, shows no 
wear. If the 
promise of its first year of service is main- 
tained, it will be difficult to forecast the 
total life value of this class of material 

The initial construction, there- 
fore, though heavy, may in time be com- 
pletely justified by the increased immu- 
nity from repaving and reconstruction. In- 
cidentally, while there is a slight diminu- 
tion of road noise through the use of rub- 
ber pavement, what remains in the shape 
of mechanical noises from motor vehicles 
is still alarmingly high. of the chief 
idvantages which was disclosed was a re- 
duction in the vibration transmitted to 
adjoining buildings. This is a factor of in- 
creasing importance and would 
far to justify a most interesting develop- 


Stresses set up 


good example is now available 
service 


sign of distress or even of 


cost of 


One 


also go 


ment in the road surfacing treatment of 


dense cities 


An Argument Against 
Snow Removal 

4 CCORDING to a report received from 
Minnesota State Highway De- 
partment, snow plowing has many thrills 
One of the Minnesota district maintenance 
western Minnesota re- 
ported that one of his snow-plowing crews 


4 the 


superintendents in 


ipproached i village situated between two 


lI 
towns and w 


larger is met by a crowd of 
about 150 business men and other resi- 
dents of the village who bombarded the 


snow-plowers with snowballs until they 


turn around 
was that if the 


were forced to The excuse 


given road were opened, 
would go to the | 


some of the track irger 


towns nearby. 


i 
These v forgot that all 
i vO vs and that with proper 
dvertising nd roper erchandising 
ethod is ssible to bring trad ito 
i \\ ny s iter than the trade 
whicl gO VI Many small- 
vn I I n VI t ow now to tr ict 
rade great reased their businesa 
S } good 1 o } e 
Fine Crushed Rock and 
Gravel Surfaces 
A* commonly constructed the fine 
crushed rock and gravel surfaces of 
traffic -bound metaled roads are built n 
two courses to ital thickness of ont 
6 inches m size ot tl i 
stone is appro tely 1% inches, and that 
of the Loy course 1 inch or Ms neh 
Crusher-run material is used for both 
courses—often with an admixture of clay 
or other binder ind both courses ire 
compacted under traffic, the construction 
trucking being utilized as much as poss 
for this purpose 
Such surfaces are maintained by fre- 
quent blading or dragging or by a 
bination of the two Ideally, there sho ! 
be maintained on the surface of the road 
1 light mulch, consisting of about half an 


inch of loose fine material to protect the 
compacted metal beneath; and the con 
stant working of this fine material across 
the surface has found effective as 
a means of preventing the formation of 


be en 


pits and corrugations 

light traffic, and serving 
traffic does not exceed 300 
vehicles per day, these roads can usually 
be kept smooth at a yearly cost of about 
$1 per mile for each unit of average dail 
traffic. For road carrying a 
average traffic of 300 vehicles per day can 
be kept smooth at a $300 
per mile per year 

This, howe 
of replacing the 
surface by the 


Intended for 
best where the 


examy le, a 


) 


cost of about 
er, does not include the cost 
material worn from the 
traffic, a loss which is very 
and which, with the accom- 
perhaps the 


considerable, 
panying dust 
most serious objection to the types. Esti- 
mating from the interval between 

facing operations and the amount of metal 
idded, reports received indicate that from 
1 to 1% inches of metal will be remov: { 
trafic of 500 


nuisance, 18 


resur- 


vehicles a 


in a year by a 
day. It is I ossible that these are extreme 
cases. and that the heavy loss indicated 


is the result of imperfect compacting or 


the use of inferior material; but even if 
the estir be heavily discounted, and 
the loss be assumed to average no mort 
than %-inch ol com} icted material 4 
I nual cost of replacemen it 
$2.50 yard, loose meas ent 
will | $750 mile o 18-foot riace 
Addu $500 per mile req ] 
r ol tenance, the tota 
! ke for an 18-foot road 
S00 } esad oO ] 
to be no 1 $1,250 1 this 
CUI ri iwure 
The otl objectio nat have en 
raised he e are (1) that r 
racti I f hig 
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Gravity 
Water 


Supply 
Provides 





Sure Fire Protection 


ILLIONS of dollars’ worth 

of property in small cities 
is protected by volunteer fire 
companies with equipment that 
is sometimes not as modern as 
they could wish. 


In many cases it is impossible 
to provide better fire-fighting 
equipment. But at least the water 
supply can be assured by ade- 
quate storage in a Horton 
elevated tank. Even though 
handicapped by _ inadequate 
equipment, a_ fire department 
can do effective work if the water 
is available in ample quantity and 


Wid 4 mii 


rk 3108 Hiudson | erminail Bidg. Dalla 1606 Dallas 


Havana, Cuba... 


Yes—we should like you to mention Tue American City. 





Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 


sees . Apart 


HORTON TANKS 





and at ample pressure while the 
best equipped department 1s 
powerless without water. 


A Horton Tank is within easy 
reach of almost any community 
that wants a public water supply 
system. The tank ordinarily pro- 
duces economies in operation as 
well as in cost of the distribution 
system which more than Justify 
its cost. 





Our engineers will gladly dis- i. 
cuss the application of elevated 
tanks to water systems with any | 
interested city officials. Address . 
the nearest sales office. 


— 


sidg. 


] j 
3Ildg 


b 


Atlanta 1014 Healey 
it. Bank Bldg San Francisco... ...1033 Rialto 
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AC 3-Gray 





























(ivae Not Harmful to the Health 
»| Water Drinkers 


THER than the possibility that un- 
() nalatable, though sanitary, domestic 
r-supplies may cause people to seek 
palatable, but less sanitary, sources 
hence illness, algae which pro- 

e tastes and odors in drinking-water 
not harmful to the health of consum- 
The methods for eliminating tastes 

1 odors caused by algae in water in- 
chlorine and copper sul- 
ite. Copper sulphate is probably best 
lanted to the eradication of algae in res- 
while chlorine is an _ excellent 
overcoming odors caused by 
should be 


reservoirs 


cause 


de the use of 


volrs, 
eans of 
lgae. Endeavors made to 
radicate algae in rather than 
to destroy them when they reach the final 
irification process. 


Iron and Manganese Removal 
at Wausau, Wis. 


NE of the most insidious chemicals 
which it is necessary to remove from 
water is manganese. When combined with 
iron, it will sail right through the filtration 


plant unless proper aeration and other 
pre-treatment is provided. The plant at 
Wausau, Wis., designed by W. G. Kirch- 
offer, of Madison, Wis., is an interesting 


example of how a plant can be built to 
remove manganese and iron with a mini- 
mum cost of operation. The article by 
Emil Flatter, Superintendent of Water- 
Works at Wausau, Wis., in this issue of 
Tre American Crry, describes the opera- 

mn of the plant as well as giving details 
cl its construction. 


Sewer Rentals to Pay Operating 
Costs of New Treatment Plant 
ELAWARE, OHIO, a city of about 
10,000, has taken advantage of the 
Ohio sewer rental law enacted in 1922 
and will make charges against all sewer 


connections to secure an annual rental 
of about $11,000, to provide not only 
for the maintenance and operation of its 
new sewage treatment works, but also for 
} 


he maintenance of the sewerage system 
and the cost of clerical work required by 
the collecting agency. The average charge 
per dwelling connected will amount to 
about $4 per year. In this issue of Tue 
American City will be found an article 
describing the features of the 
treatment works at Delaware, including 
the methods of financing the improvement 
through the sale of 10-year 5 per cent 
bonds, a complete description of the Im- 
hoff tank-sprinkling filter plant, pumping 
equipment, preliminary treating, treatment 
by bar gratings, and reasons for the 
nation of the grit chambers. secondary 
treatment by trickling filters, how th: 
problem of sludge disposal was solved, 
and then a table of costs. Another inter- 
esting feature of the design of this plant 
is the fact that the pumps were placed 
ahead of the settling tanks, permitting 
gravity flow throughout the plant. This 
allowed minitnum rock excavation in the 
construction of the settling tanks and af- 
forded a means for protecting all of th« 
structures from flooding. Another novel 


new sewage 


elimi- 
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feature is the use of a one-foot 
crushed granite on top of the 
filters, as 


laver of 
trickling 
and slags are more 
liable to disintegrate through the alternate 
freezing and thawing 


limestones 


action to which the 
op layer of filtering material is subjected. 


Control of Algae Growth 
in Impounding Reservoir 


HE water-supply at Bucyrus, 
obtained from two small impounding 
reservoirs 


Ohio, is 


It is treated in a modern rapid 
sand filtration plant. The reservoirs have 
a maximum depth during the summer 
and fall of 10 feet and 14 feet, respectively 
The and banks of each are mud 
The turbidity of the water 
weather is low and the 
character of the 
favorable for the 

Prior to 
enced with 


bottoms 
during dry 
shallowne Ss and 
bottom and banks are 
growth of alga 
1925 trouble had been ex 
algae, resulting in short 


erl- 


>] 
liter 


MARCH, 1928 


9 
S no disag tastes were ! i in 
he water dur e summer, and filter 
runs averaged 23 | rs. | 2 to 25 

r cent wash Ww s used The cost 
of t I I i to $1 per million 

llons of water delivered to the city 

In 1926, s ir ireatment was begun 
in the spring Treatment of the reser- 

oirs was undertaken as soon as any de- 
! se Was I n the filter run Micro- 
sco eX } were also I ade daily 
The presence of littoral growth at the 
filter plant was also an indicator of the 
roper time treat the water. On one 
occasion the copper sulphate treatment 
was followed by a disagreeable taste in 
the water f ne of the reservoirs. 

It is cor led (1) that the systematic 
treatme! yunding reservoirs is 1n- 
expensive i, from the operating and 
esth iew. well worth while; 

2) that ec er Iphate in quantities of 


0.25 to 0 10 pp. ipplied at 


proper inter- 

ils will s tly control algae growth 
(3) that microscopic examinations are de- 
sirable but | not proved be neces- 
sary : 4) that treatment should be often 
en ri to kee well head of the growth 
so that unpleasant tastes ind odors will 
not be produced as an after effect of the 


treatment 


Who Owns the Water Meters 


in Your Town? 


STUDY f the reports of 3.282 cities 
fA showing the ownership of meters in 








ae In 682 thev are owned by the 
runs and disagreeable tastes in the water 
Y ( T SOD nees are 
distributed to consumers, according to a . I | I 
‘ owne } r taling the 
paper read by A. B. Cameron at the Sixth — } . 
Annual Ohio Conference on Water Puri- per oO! ge < il 
" « ; ’ t or the pri ; 
fication. Irregular use had been made of ne | rtmen he private 
copper sulphate as an algaecide. In the company, it is found tl in 74.4 per cent 
; > 1096 nat aa Ces ee ee 
early spring of 1925 the regular treatment the cities, ownership is by the purveyor 
of the reservoirs with copper sulphate was 0! water, ratl than by the consumer. 
started The rate of application varied ‘The opinio sulting engineers pub 
025 to 040 p.p.m. applied once in_ lished in this [ue AMERICAN City 
, 
May, twice in June, in July and in_ indicate that ownership should be in the 
August, and once in September. As a re- | of t wr of water 
—~ 
5 <= & “” 
| 
Pa | 
aw 4g ; 
a —xVw— 
10) 3 * 
\ ‘ 
wy = 
5 Cents pe f 7 | 
oo 
| Ge 
x Cars pe ff 
— | 
Psy F | | | 
i 
L5Cents per i00eut? or 000g | 
Surris & Mi mnell fnymeauig 











AN INSTRUCTIVE CHART SHOWING THE VOLUME AND WEIGHT OF WATER WHICH 
CAN BE PURCHASED AT VARIOUS METER RATES 
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LAYNE WELL SYSTEMS 


CONTRIBUTE TO 


CIVIC BEAUTY 








COMPLETE SINGLE UNIT REQUIRING NO AUXILIARIES 
DIRECT-CONNECTED ELECTRIC MOTOR OPERATION 
SIMPLE, COMPLETE, AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


REQUIRES SMALL FLOOR SPACE WHICH PERMITS A BUILDING 

COMBINING NEATNESS, COMPACTNESS AND BEAUTY, AROUND 

WHICH AN ATTRACTIVE ARRAY OF SHRUBS AND FLOWERS MAY 
BE MAINTAINED TO ADD TO ITS CHARM 


Cities are taking more interest in Civic Pride than ever before 
They must offer more than their natural industrial resources. It 
has become necessary to make the Civic Beauty of a town attractive. 


Use Layne Wells. Make each one a thing of beauty to stand as a 
monument to Civic Pride. 
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STEPHEN H. TAYLOR 

Supt., Water Department, 

New Bedford, Mass. 
(Appointed 1919) 


DAVID A. HEFFERNAN 
Supt., Water Department, 
Milton, Mass. 
(Appointed 1902) 





ALBERT A. ROSS 
Supt., Water & Sewer Depart- 
ment, Lexington, Mass. 
(Appointed 1923) 





LEE CORBIN 
Supt. of Water-Works, 
Barnesville, Ohio 
(Appointed 1917) 














HORACE KINGMAN PATRICK GEAR 
Supt., Water Department, Supt., Water Department, 
Brockton, Mass. Holyoke, Mass. 
(Appeinted 1893) (Appointed 1913) 


WHO s WHO 


WATER 
SUPPLY 


Installment No. 3—For Pre- 
vious Installments see Janu- 
ary and February Issues. 














A. C. REMLEY EMIL FLATTER 
Sec., Appleton Water Commis- \ Supt. of Water-Works, 
sion, Appleton, Wis. Wausau, Wis. 
(Appointed 1920) (Appointed 1926) 


W. S. WATSON W. E. VEST 
Com., City Water and Light Supt., Water-Works, 
Department, Hastings, Nebr Charlotte, N. C 

(Appointed 1915) (Appointed 1910) 














BRENTON W. VAUGHAN 


Supt., Water Department 


Everett, Mass. 
(Appointed 1917) 














MICHAEL J. MAHONEY 
Supt., Water Department, 


Easthampton, Mass 
(Appointed 1916) 








oc. P. GROSS 





Supt. and Manager of Public 


Works, Wisconsin Rapids, 
(Appointed 1921) 


GEO. REYER 
Supt., Water-Works, 
Nashville, Tenn 
(Appointed 1882) 


Wis 
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a large park 
‘a large school 
. a large residence | 
IN alarge tencmont }ora Small one 
a large home 
a large camp 
‘alarge cily 











Any place-large or small- 
ma people gathor or or live- 
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(STANDARD SIZE AND STANDARD FOR QUALITY SINCE 1907) 


ae a” ° 
PLAYOROUNDEVerWearJunior APPARATUS) 


(SMALL IN SIZE. A NEW 1928 LINE OF EVERWEAR EQUIPMENT) 


Write for Catalog No.20 or No.20-A, thelatter for ‘Junior outfits 
The Everwear Manufacturing (0. 


SPRINGFIELD OHIO a 
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The Right Kind of Recreation a 
P,eventive of the Wrong Kind 
o| Citizenship 


rm. HAT juvenile delinquency could he 
t seven er cent and healt] 
od citizenshi ould be vas 
| nv col nitv which would 
tself with tl right kind o 


ym tae ilitae s and ( 
John A. Lay p ol Chicago 
tor of the Department of Social 
tion, National Catholic Welfare 
s expre ssed in an address at the last 
the Playground 
Association of America 
honesty,” said Dr 
honest affair, 
trained in the ideals 
and 
Not 


public 


( ‘oun- 


reation Congress ol 


> - 
1 Reere 


ition 
Recreation teaches 
“Truc 
who are 
to be 


sport 1s an 
1 youth 
better citizens 


sport ought 


nderstand ecivie rights and duties 
but the 


otherwise. If 


nly are honest, 
would not tolerate them 
the public began to doubt the honesty of 
baseball, the the would 
immediately drop away 

“Tf the public should ever reach a point 
where it would insist upon public honesty 
to the degree that it now 
upon honesty in sports, we should have 
a pure and undefiled government. Why 
do we have so many youthful criminals? 
Why is it that we find them originating 
in certain sections of our cities? The an- 
have left youth in our 


sports 


support of game 


same insists 


swer is that we 


congested centers to the evils of their 
surroundings and the influence of bad 
companionship. We have never opened 


the door to richer recreational activities, 
and have left youth to their own devices 
in the streets. 

“The fact that athletics and 
outdoor life build muscles and keep the 
body fit is well recognized. Their benefit 
to the mind and spirit the public has yet 
Energy, mentality, 


games, 


clearly to 
earning power, mortality and citizenship 
in both children and adults are immensely 
stimulated by recreation. If it is only 
in the field of health, social justice de- 
mands that every community should have 
For fifty per 
poverty 


appreciate. 


organized recreation. cent 
of the new 
their dire need on account of 
Millions are held close to the poverty line 
incapacity. For 

organized in 


recrults to come to 


sickness 


by physical weakness and 


these, recreation, property 


their youth, would have been an inestim- 
ible boon.” 


What Does Your City Provide 
for Its Boys to Do? 
& tae chief places of recreation 
youth of Newark, N. J., are the 
and the moving-picture “palaces,” 
ing to a report recently made public by 
Boys’ Work Committee of the Newark 
Rotary Club. The report bases its informa- 
tion, chi fly, upon questionnaires filled in 
by 26,557 boys ranging in age from 8 to 17 
years. 
Analyses of the data contained in these 
questionnaires show that two out of 


the 


street 


lor 


accord- 


every 
three boys reporting attend the movies 
once or twice a week, and that two out of 
every three spend their leisure time on the 
streets. 

The committee spent a year investigat- 
ing the conditions reported upon, with the 
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cooperation ol other wellare nd 
The quest 
under classroom conditions 


schools. and in 


awwencies of 
filled in 
in public and 
orde r to encourage the gre 
asked, they 
their names 

14.126 be 


week; 1,823 


were 
irochial 
itest frankness 
in replies to questions were 
permitted to omit 

Re plies show that vs attend the 


movies , 


once a reported at- 
tendance at least twice a week: nd 5,188 
two or three times month. A study 
made by the committee of one week’s 


showing in 37 Newark picture houses re- 


vealed the mental and spiritual food pro- 
vided as consisting of 27 emotional films, 
seven adventure stories, and three come- 


cae The emotional stories were reported 
as “nearly all concerned with the prob- 
lems of adult life nd dealing with love 


sex, society, night life and similar themes 
It was, perhaps possible for the com- 
mittee to similar] ilvze the attractions 
ne nfl ces | he str sa 
oitering ( Lf ! 
shows tl} I 
) orting belong ( S 
nfluer ( org working 
nis 
' 
Mor lave g 
nded 
mnarted br hool 
at Té 
at ' } organ no 
: ; ’ riat 
org ITKIT 
id g 
} } 
iit i t 
’ nee 


Democratic Cats—Costumes Out 
of Mothballs—and Dramatized 
Swimming 


MONG highlight social items of 
4 midwinter season in the world « 
play, as reported by The Playgro 
(magazine of the Playground and Recer 
tion Association of America), were 


an 
Alley Cat Show, in Baltimore; a “Tacky 
Party” in Memphis; and a 
pageant in Dalton, Mass 
The chief ent qualification for the 
cat show is reported to have been that 
Tom should have no pedigree! And the 
only other essential was that he must be 


winter wat 


rance 


sO) 


More and Better 
in Toledo 


Swimming 


cy: hundred rty-nine thousand 
children | ! isited the ibhie 
pools | O} luring the 


ing 1 report of 
the Commissioner f R it made 
Feb- 
idance showed an 

1926, a fact 
ributed by tl heial to the greatly 
, ‘ sing 


ng I mprovem nts, 


on 
public in the 7 ( yurnal, 





That 


es or te 


ill May Play 


Of Special Interest to Park 
and Playground Departments 
are the articles 
98, 113, 127 
161 


on pages 93, 


139, 159 and 


of this 


issue 
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Avoid Costly Election Contests 
Once and for All 


By Using 
Voting Machines 


Back of voting machine, showing 
counter compartment where total 
vote is recorded. ‘This compart- 
ment ts locked and sealed after 
election and a recount} involves 
only reopening and checking the 
figures. 


- N November 18, a recount was 
() held in the City of Buffalo for 
the office of District Council- 
man, Lovejoy District. Thirty voting 
machines were opened and new tally 
made, which agreed exactly with the 
original returns filed by the inspectors 
of elections. Recount was completed 
within 25 minutes. * 


Election contests and recounts, dissi- 
pating the taxpayers money and using 
up valuable time of election officials 
and courts, are quickly disposed of 


*From a report of 





the Cx 








when the voting machine is employed. 
The figures, mechanically tabulated 
with comptometer accuracy, cannot 
be wrong. It is a matter of minutes, 
instead of hours or days, to conduct a 
recount with the modern mechanical 
ballot. And the tally cannot be ques- 
tioned. 


If your community is not yet using 
voting machines at all elections, you 
owe it to the voters to investigate their 
accuracy, economy and other advant- 


ages 
age: 


mmissioners olf 


Elections for Erie County (Buffalo), New York 


AUTOMATIC REGISTERING MACHINE CO.,, Inc. 


JAMESTOWN 


SEND TODAY 


FOR ILLUSTRATED, 


NEW YORK 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS 
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Does Your State Need Aviation 

Legislation? 

fT’ HE 1928 municipal legislative program, 
presented to the Governor and the 

Legislature of New York by the officers 

and the advisory committee of the New 


York State Conference of Mayors and 
Other Municipal Officials in behalf of the 
cities and first-class villages of the stute, 


includes the following recommendations 
concerning airports and aviation: 

“We urge the Legislature to give to 
municipalities power to issue bonds and 
appropriate funds for the construction und 
equipment of airports, landing fields and 
emergency fields and to appropriate funds 
for the maintenance and operation of such 
aviation facilities. 

“We urge the Legislature to give to 
municipalities power to purchase, lease or 
condemn land within or without their 
limits for airports, fields and 
emergency fields. 

“We urge the enactment of a law to pro- 
vide for state control and regulation of 


landing 


aviation inharmony with and comple- 
mentary to Federal air laws. 

“We urge the Legislature to create a 
joint legislative committee to consider 
further the state’s airway policy.” 


Centralized Purchasing as a 
Safeguard Against Graft 
HAT the present sewer scandal in the 
borough of Queens, New York City, 
demonstrated, better than any 
previous example, the need for central- 
ized purchasing, was suggested by Russell 
Forbes, Director, Municipal Administra- 
tion Service, in a radio talk on “The City 
as a Buyer,” over WOR, on January 31 
“Newspape r * Mr. Forbes, 


reports, 
“have several boroughs 


has 


said 
shown that the 
paid various prices ranging from the estab- 
lished market price ten times that 
amount for the same kind and quality of 
sewer pipe at the time and from 
the supplier. With purchasing cen- 
tralized in one office, the city would have 
paid one price for all sewer pipe of the 
same quality, and probably at a lower 
unit cost than the regular price quoted to 
small consumers. The saving to the tax- 
payers wou'd have been enormous 
conditions would not long be tolerated in 
private business. Should they be tolerated 
in our public business? 

“New York City has taken several steps 
in the direction of centralized purchasing, 
but still far from that goal. Mayor 
Mitchell appointed in 1914 a centralized 
purchasing committee headed by Henry 
Bruere, then City Chamberlain. That 
body, although lacking legal sanction and 
given only lukewarm support from depart- 
ment heads, functioned with marked suc- 
cess until 1919. In that year Mayor 
Hylan was authorized by state law to ap- 
point a Board of Purchase, which 
tinued until the creation in 1923 of 
present Department of Purchase. 

“Since the establishment of the Depart- 
ment of Purchase, it is commonly believed 
that the city has adopted the centralized 
plan of buying. 
case. 


to 


same 
Same 


Such 


18 


con- 
the 


Such is by no means the 
The Department of Purchase has 
authority to buy only for those depart- 
ments whose heads are appointed by the 
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Ly iL} 
mayor. Although the Department of Pur- 
chase is the largest buying agency, less 


than two-fifths of the sup- 


total volume of suy 
ply expenditures clear through that office 


“With the tax rate on the verge of the 


The Municipal 


By SANDERS 
The 


}* /R the past seven years state and mu- 


EDITOR, 


nicipal borrowing has exceeded $1, 
000,000,000, and in two of those years 
(1924 and 1927) it exceeded $1,400,000,000 
For at least 
the subject of municipal financing have 
been predicting a reduction in the volume 
have far been 
The opening weeks of the current 
year, however, suggest that the expects i 
reduction in borrowing for permanent pub- 


I 
The Janua 


lic improvements is at hand 
under $100,- 


three years, those close st to 


f 


of such borrowing, but so 


wrohg 


total of new 
000,000, as against $174,675,400 in January, 
1927. 


quiet month 


issues Was Just 
Febru iry has also been an unusu ally 
On the other hand, the 
look for a larger supply of new bonds is 
rapidly The aggregate of 
bonds actually scheduled for sale for thirty 
days ahead is, as this is written, in kee ping 
with the months of last year 

While it is difficult to get together statis- 
tical data which would support a definite 
conclusion with respect to the future vol- 


out- 


Improving 


ictive 


ume of state and municipal borrowing, it 
the writer’s opinion that the 
annual total new issues for 

seven years be considered 

figure borrowings during the 
next five or ten years will fluctuate. This 
view is based largely upon the belief that 


1S average 
the past 


a normal 


of 
may 


from which 








the cities throughout the country must 
Amount Issue 
$600,000 Memphis, Tenn., Sch. Dist 
84,000 Everett, Mass 
3,457,000 Allegheny Co., Pa 
10.800 Founta Co Ind. 
1,000,000 Lou » Ky. 
4,000,000 California 
60,000 Ambler, Pa., Sch. Dist 
600,000 Omaha, Nebr. 
339,000 Portland, Ore. 
825,000 Richmond, Va. 
10¢,000 Southampton, N. Y 
36.000 Swift Co., Minn 
600,000 Montgomery, Ala 
1,000,000 Los Angeles Cx Sch. Dist 
20.000 Otsego, Mich 
260,000 Royal Oak, Mich 
400,000 Clearwater, Fla. 


15 


constitutional tax limit, and with the needs 
of the city constantly increasing, New 
York City cannot afford much longer to 
continue s esent hit-or-miss system 
of spending fifty millions per year for 
he nect ry to the bli 
Articles of Special Interest 

nnance ha ieg purt | vy 
1 this iss ir le 

A Pri sal to Zone tl Lar Along 
the St Hig! \ Ma hus S 

159 

Rules for Land Subdivisior I 127 

The Audit of a City’s Books 153 

( omparing #Sput Rate Sids on M ] 
nicipal Bond Issues’—p. 155 

Are Your Citizens Getting a Square 
Deal in Assessments for Taxation 
163 

“Legal Decisions pp. 157, 159 


“Urgent Need of Greater Efficiency in 
Identifi 116 


Bond Market 


Criminal tion 


SHANKS, JR 

Bond Bu 

borrow in ever increasing amoun if they 
are to keep in step with their population 
and territorial growth and with ne " 
sistent demands of their citizens pet 
ter transportation ind traff facilities, ad- 
ditional water-supply and fire protection 
the utmost in the way of sanit ym and 
other health safeguards, more generous 


park and playground facilities, and last 
but not least, the finest edu ynal nt 
money can buy. The states and count 
must continue to build hard-surfaced 
roads The problem of financing higl 
construction has been greatly simplified 
by the development of a comparati 
new and most important source of re 
enue, namely, the gasoline tax. Funds d 
rived from this source offer a satisfactory 


basis for untold millions of stat 
roads bonds 
The municipal bond market, after climb 





ing to a relatively high price level, has 
shown a very slight tendency to soften 
recent weeks, a natural response to 
not seriously re garded threat of less 
money-market conditions It may be 
stated that dealers specializing in munici- 
pals continue to show the keenest interest 
in all new offerings. The following table 
of representative issues indicates the pres 
sent general trend of the municipal bond 
market 
I Y } 
Matu ) 
‘ 8 Mos ) 
1% Yr. Avg 3.57 
4 y Avg., 15 5/6 Yr. Avg 6 
4 6 Y \ 77 
4 37 Y 77 
{ 3 2/3 y 
4 7 Yr. Avg 13 
{ 20 Yr 1 06 
r 1654 Yr. Avg 4.02 
‘ 16%4 Yr. A 4.04 
1-10 ¥ s 4.10 
{ »¥ 4.11 
4 18 ¥ Avg 4.2% 
5 1914 Yr. Avg 4.25 
4 1-10 ¥ ~ 4.26 
4 § 2/3 ¥ Avg 4.31 
) 10 ¥ 5.47 
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Away on the lonely peaks the air blows sweet and 
pure. There in the solitudes, untouched by man, 
the sky above the forest is crystal clear. The breeze 
is undefiled. 


So should it be in our cities and our towns! Pure 
air is a universal need. It is a birthright of which 
no citizen need be despoiled by reason of offensive 
waste disposal. 





A Bartlett-Snow Sterling Destructor destroys gar- 
bage and refuse by fire. From its stacks rise only 
the clear, sterile products of perfect combustion. 
The city’s air is left untainted; for the Mutual-cell 
Furnaces, about which Sterling Destructors are 
built, consume every acrid vapor. 


Our Sterling Destructor booklet treats the subject 
at length. Write for a copy. 


THE C. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


6220 Harvard Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Bartlett - Snow 
‘Refuse Disposal Plants 
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Engineering and Architectural 
Skill Alone Cannot Guide Healthy 
City Growth 


figs modern city is so complex that it 
cannot be planned simply by the ap- 


plication of engineering rchitectural 
landsca irchitectural and other protes- 
sional principles of design and adornment 


f our modern communities 
iilments which must be 


ire the 
serious 


cured before 


they can grow in a healthy 
manner. This requires a diagnosis based 
on careful research which should be in- 


stituted by the professional city planners 


but may require the assistance of many 
other I would 
bring to your atts ntion just two of 


branches of endeavor. 


ailments 
1. The 


id transit and congestion, new rapid transit 


so-called “vicious circle” of rap- 


and increased congestion and so on—ad 


infinitun How can new lines be built 
where they should be located from city 
planning principles and not where the 
people demand them, which is bound to 


be through crowded areas and parallel to 


lines lready congested? 

2. The effect of rapidly increasing land 
values on thi form and character of urban 
growth. How can we do away with 


blighted districts and false values created 
by excess speculation? 
ous that such problems can! 


be solved without the 


aid ol many groups 
of both professional and business men 
I 1 discussion by Harold M Lewis 
I Regional Plan of New 
York ns, before the J 
me City Planning Div n 
the American Society of Civil Engineers 





Attempting to Improve the Quality 
of Elective Officials by “Bawling 
at the Voter to Come Out 

and V ote” 


NHAT many campaigns for promoting 
‘| better citizenship and raising govern- 
mental standards are accomplishing little 

the J 
unscientific 


becaus« rest on formulas which are 
both and ridiculous, 
charged in picturesque language by Pro- 
fessor William Bennett Munro, of Har- 
vard University, in his presidential ad- 
dress before the American Political Science 
Association, at Washington, Dd. © De- 
cember 28. Contrasting the | 


was 


wonderful 
progress of the physical sciences with the 
backwardness of political 
Munro made a strong plea for 
rational attitude towards the promotion 
citizenship than “has been af- 
forded in recent years by 


science, Dr 
more 


of better 
expensive cam- 
paigns for improving the 
el clive 


quality of 
officials by the simple 
bawling at the 


our 
de V1ce ol 


voter to come out and 


vote.” 
The complete paper, “Physics and Poli- 
tics—An Old Analogy Revised,” is pub- 


lished in full in the February issue of 
The Political 
Quotation of its 
must suffice here: 

“Political should borrow by 
analogy from the new physics a determina- 
tion to get rid of intellectual insincerities 
concerning the nature of sovereignty, the 
general will, natural rights, and the free- 
dom of the individual, the consent of the 
governed, majority rule, home rule, the 


American Science Review 


concluding sentences 


science 
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men and I na a go I 
ae 7 

| ] } fo las 
seek te | ts that will 
test « rations, and thes 
t should beg to rebuild itsel 
tim } +} ? 
nalog ro ; new } re ahn i 

t t t tter ‘ 
large-s le } 
s f t l¢ na} } 

y ; 1 { wl } } y ] 
eit g ni er lly ted 
trol More than a hal I 
the new biology suggested to } 
donment old ideas concerning the s 
taneous cr roverni 
new nvs na well suggest the d rd 
ing of our atomic theorv of ultimate 
equal, and sovereign citizens in a free 
state. It is doubtless true tl the natural 
ientist, as such, can never guide us to 
the true purposes and policies. whicl 
should direct human action in matters « 
government; but there is at least some 


that by paralleling his objectivity of 


process of operatio 


scientist may reack 


Wanted: Dollar-a-Year Men for 

Peace-Time Civic Service 

$647 HY should dollar-a-vear men be 
WU limited to war services This 


kod by the New York Rues 


questior 





} . S 
lings iP 
York Citv be given tl hel y 
~ i et Corl | oe | f 
year I These men, who wo 1 De r 
cl Ss engineers and ed 
layman or two. would +} 
: 

tend he bens r | ] 
udgment 

“Tt is nt ‘ I 

: , 

with on Sf I R 
limited to the position now } 

re manv men of cor ( 1 "ai 
would not be willing to tal 
but who would be more than read) 

i fraction of their time to the . 
state as advisers in matters concerning 
which they were qualified to speak We 


have vast unused 
The dollar-a-year arrangement is 
tical method of tapping them 


reservoirs of talent 
4 prac- 


Le t’s do if 
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Chicago Association of Commerce 
Promotes Highway Grade 
Separation 


YOR sketch 1 luced « re 77 
. g 


gether with 
Chicag 
er meth 
with «a 
el crossings 


posal for 


p 1 gr tration 1s 
r 1 SCI 1 ges 91 and 
92. For a Harrisburg act ement on a 


“Civics by Radio” 
6 ie held forth in announce- 


gram of “Civics 


| citizens’ 
Leag I ( M ver the 
Kar ( W DAI tation, ac- 

ling nt i a re 


The Esthetic and Economic Value 
of City Beautification 


ng Increasing ttent n iIrom 
rcial ganizations. Ar- 

rr ] ; + , 
Sen reiauing Oo VA- 


is subject will be found 
, 106, 114, 120, 121, 127 


as 
ind 161 


on pages 


141, 143, 159 
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ONE DOLLAR A MONTH 
MAINTAINS THIS FLASHER 


NEW YorRE CHICAGO 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, 


The W & T Dry Battery 
Flasher, operated from ordinary 
dry batteries with automatic lamp 
changer insuring continuous op- 
eration, costs less than $1.00 per 
month to maintain. It is a com- 
pact, inexpensive, reliable flash- 
ing mechanism—the product of 
an organization of engineers 
with over 8,000 installations of 
various equipments in North 
American municipalities. 


And each installation of the 
W & T Dry Battery Flasher is 
backed by a countrywide service 
organization. 


Write for 


TECHNICAL PusticatTion No. 86 


d {lso Sceé our advertisement Oll Back C over 


WALLACE && TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK ‘ NEW JERSEY 


KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH INDIANAPOLIS 


THE 











KANSAS CITY 
DETROIT 


LTD., TORONTO, CANADA WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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This a Fair Indictment of 
lice Department Reports? 
‘\HAT few police forces in the United 
1 States keep records whose value would 

wre even remotely with those of the 

rage business house, is charged in a 

ort on Criminal Statistics and Identi- 

tion of Criminals, submitted December 
to the National Crime Commission by 
Sub-committee on Pardons, Parole, 

‘bation, Penal Laws and Institutional 

rrection. In the opinion of this com- 

ttee. of which former Governor Frank 

’ Lowden of Illinois is Chairman, it 

uld seem, as the first principle in ef- 

iency, that the head of every police 

ree should have laid before him daily a 
summary of crime conditions in the city, 
ind that at the end of the year he should 
make a complete public report, not merely 
of the arrests but of the complaints as 
well. The report continues: 
the public, judge the ef- 
a police force in eliminating 
erime if we have no records that will make 
possible a comparison of complaints with 
rests, that is, of the amount of work to 
be done by the police with that accom- 
plished? For the most part, the annual 
nolice reports are little less than ridicu- 
lous. Information as to the number of 
sick horses, bushels of oats for the horses, 
pairs of puttees bought, days of illness, 
number of guns, and sometimes the num- 
her of arrests, can be had, but it is useless 
to look for a statement as to the number 
of crimes reported or any facts that would 
enable one to judge of the efficiency of 
the force. How can the men be assigned 
to the various districts of a city if a con- 
stant watch is not kept on the varying 
criminality in each district? The lack of 
adequate statistical information bearing 
on the activities of the police in the sup- 
pression of crime is certainly one good ex- 
planation of the prevalence of crime in 
American cities.” 


“How can we, 
ficiency of 


Tue American City fears that this is 
an all too true indictment of the average 
police department report. Directors of 
public safety and chiefs of police who be- 
lieve that their reports are an exception 
to the general rule are invited to send 
copies for special mention in this maga- 
zine as means of stirring up friendly emu- 
lation in other cities. 


Who Appoints the Chief of Police? 

RECENT report (No. 2375) of the 
LX New York State Bureau of Municipal 
Information, dealing with the above ques- 
tion as regards cities in the state of New 
York, gives the required data for 59 of 
such cities. Summarizing the results, it 
appears that the police chief is appointed 
by the mayor in 11 of the cities; by the 
common council in 5; by the city man- 
ager in 3; by the commissioner of public 


safety in 17; the police commissioner in 1; 


and the commissioner of public welfare in 
1; by the police board, or board of police 
commissioners, in 13; the board of police 
end fire commissioners in 2; the board of 
public safety in 3; the department of pub- 
lic safety in 1; and the board of health 
and public safety in 1; while in one city 
the city manager is also chief of police. 
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Eliminating Ftre-Traps 
HE Division of Fire Prevention of the 
Indianapolis Fire Department, which 
made 117,954 inspections during the year 
states in its annual report, as quoted in 
the February bulletin of the National 

Fire Protection Association: 
“During the year in 
routine inspections we 


addition to our 
investigated hun- 
dreds of obviously unsafe, unsightly dilapi- 
dated buildings which were reported to us 
from all parts of the city. One hundred 
and eighty-one of these we considered 
distinctly dangerous fire hazards, and we 
referred them to the City Building Com- 
missioner for further investigation and 
final disposition. At the close of the year 
we find that: 


64 dilapidated dwellings, barns and 
shacks have been wrecked 

89 have been repaired and made safe. 
1 has been destroyed by fire. 


27 cases are still pending disposition.’ 


Motorized Police Patrols 
ee WALTER F. REEVES, of the 

‘ Police Department of Swampscott, 
Mass., declares in his annual report that 
present-day conditions have eliminated 
the necessity or usefulness of having po- 
licemen cover their beats on foot. He ad- 
vocates the patrolling of the routes by of- 
ficers in motorcycles or automobiles and 
asks an appropriation to cover the cost of 
necessary equipment. 

Chief Reeves says “The addition of 
patrolmen to police departments for som« 
years past has been merely by the rule of 
following a beaten path. Police chiefs 
have lacked the courage to banish the old 
idea of adding policemen who walk th« 
streets and who nowadays are of little or 
no value in the protection of lives and 
property. A well-equipped small depart- 
ment is far more efficient than a depart- 
ment with a large personnel and lacking 
equipment 

‘A policeman walking a beat is a fine 
example of wasted energy and foolish ex- 
penditure of the people’s money. There 
isn’t a policeman patrolling a route in this 
whole country today who is giving 10 
cents’ worth of actual police service for a 
dollar of the wages paid him.” 

Chief Reeves, who is the youngest po- 
lice executive in the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, concludes his report by 
stating that a motorized police-patrol sys- 
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wants 


“Cross Railroad Tracks in 
Low Gear” 


‘es City Club Bulletin of Portland. 


iA 
Ore., publishes in its issue of January 
27 «a suggestion by W. G. Purcell that “the 
campaign olf the railroads for red ng 


crossing accidents, may, by a strange iron. 
of fate, be broadcasting rules and warnings 


which are actually in 


east iccidents.” 
The national campaign for warning the 
public by picture and slogan is based 
wholly upon the assumption that grade- 
crossing accidents are due to (1) trving to 
beat the train to the crossing and (2) 


crossing tracks without 


some exercise of 
the precaution 


look listen,’ ” Mr 
“My observations lead me 
to believe that (1) the first 


‘Stop 
Purce ll States 
assumption 1s 
to a large extent incorrect and (2) the 
ond is incorrect in 


ser 
4 peculiar way that is 
ictually endangering the lives of the very 
people who are ready and anxious at all 
times to comply with the 


The real dang« i. Mr 


hes in the fact that 


warnings ” 

Purcell believes, 
“automobile drivers 
do not have an instinct concerning the be- 
havior of multiple-cylinder engines 
speed They cannot be 
stinct en masse, but a simple 
think, provide an effective 


at low 
taught this in- 
rule will, I 


substitute 


CROSS RAILROAD TRACKS IN 
LOW GEAR 


‘Cross Crossings Cautiously’ is in 
opinion the 


my 
very procedure (from the me 
chanical point of view) 
the cautious man for the 


tiously’ to him 


which endangers 
reason that ‘cau- 
means 
slowly in his driving consciousness says 
‘slow down the motor and thus 


‘solwly,’ but this 


logically 


slow the car,’ thus leaving him he lpless for 
an emerge? / pic ip 

Highway Grade Separation 

as a safety meas ire and as a means Ol la- 
cilitating traffic is receiving increasing at- 


tention Important information on this 
subject will be found on pages 17, 75 


ind 91 of this issue 


Automobile Deaths for 76 
Large Cities 

for the years 1926 and 1927 
the United 


merce, are tap 


, a8 reports d by 


States Com- 


Department of 
ilated on page 146 


Let the Boy Scouts Help You 


How the DOY {or hester, New 


York, and the Rochester Engineering So 


scouts of 


ciety cooperated in the iking of a traffi 

count which is proving of practical value 

to the municipal officials and civie organi- 

zations of that city, is told on ge 147 

The forms used are also reproduced, on 
ge 149 


Various Phases of Fire Fighting 
and Fire Prevention 
ire dist 


142 


issed on pages 88, 136, 139, 140 and 
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Isolated Fire Alarm Headquarters, Fall River, Massachusetts 


The disastrous fire at Fall River, Massachusetts, Feb. 2, proves again 
the wisdom and economy of a modern fire alarm system. 

Five years ago Fall River modernized its fire alarm system. The central 
office was put in an isolated fire-resistive building, and the wires put under- 
ground. 

This spectacular conflagration which was confined to the business dis- 
trict would have wiped out most of the city, leaving thousands homeless, 
with possible loss of life, if it had not been for the fire alarm system. 

Embers carried by the high wind set fires at twenty-five different places 
in the city, thereby necessitating twenty-five different alarms being sent in 
over the facilities provided for such an emergency—the fire alarm system. 
Every one of these fires was extinguished quickly because of the prompt 
working of this system, the efficient work of the Fall River Fire Department 
and the outside aid. 

The telephone operators stuck to their posts until the flames were 
licking at the building and the force was ordered out by the firemen. All 
telephone communication was suspended and the city was forced to rely on 
the fire alarm telegraph. 

The fire alarm circuits in the downtown area were virtually all under- 
ground. Only one circuit was in trouble and that only for twenty minutes. 
Only three boxes were out of service, and these right in the heart of the con- 
flasration where it was impossible to work on them. 

The city officials of Fall River have the satisfaction of knowing that 
their foresight contributed largely to preventing a city-wide conflagration 
that would have ranked with the worst the country has known. 

The city officials who have charge of other fire alarm systems have this 
same opportunity—and same responsibility. 


The Gamewell Company 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
“A Box A Block”’ 
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- Problems in the Separation of High- 
way Grade Crossings 


Deputy CHIEI 


HE highway grade-crossing elimi- 
iy nation problem is only one of the 

many phases of the broader prob- 
lems of adjusting our all too inadequate 
highway system to the needs of modern 
traffic. 

In the days of the horse-drawn vehicle 
and in the early days of the automobile, 
the separation of grades at intersecting 
highways was unthought of. With the 
advent of 23,000,000 motor vehicles on 
our roads and the resulting congestion, 
however, it has been conceded for some 
years past by both traffic and safety 
engineers that the separation of grades 
at important highway intersections is 
highly desirable for three principal rea- 
sons, namely: 


ENGINEER, WESTCHESTEK Cot 


By LESLIE G. HOLLERAN 


NTY 

(a) To increase the 
ways 

(b) To reduce monetary losses due to 


stoppage ol 


high- 


capacity ol 


motor vehicles at 
crossings 
(c) To promote satety 


tions 


at such intersec 


The inconveniences, delays and losses 
due to the overcrowding of the heavy- 
traffic highways near cities on week days 
and the pleasure traffic routes on Sun- 
days and holidays has been a matter of 
such common observation by laymen and 
engineers alike that few statistics need 
be presented to convince anyone that 
many highway grade crossings should be 
eliminated 


ParK CoMMISSION 


BrRoN XV } N \ 


What Does Congestion at Intersections 
Cost? 

Attempts to evaluate the 
delays at 
made Ina 
ings, The Money Value of a Car-Min- 
ute,” Fred Lavis, consult 
the New Jersey H 
concludes 


losses due to 


hav e been 


rossings 
er entitled “Grade Cross- 
ing engineer tor 
ghw Ly Commission, 


that the 


average cost of a 
passenger car-minute is 1.0 cent, tor 
smaller commer vehicles 2.2 cents, 
and for trucks 2.3 cents. Others have 
estimated as high as 3 cents per car- 
minute for passenger cars and 5 cents 


for trucks. 
With these car-minute costs as a basis, 


and considering the n 
delayed at grade e 


imber of vehicles 


rossings every da\ It 
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Cal Caany be seen that the annual 
f h delays must be enor- 
I | een estimated that the 

r ngestion on Manhat- 

ne totals $500,000 per day, 

the entire New York region 

to as mu is $1,000,000 per 

lhe losses in the regions of other 

poy i n are no dagoubt in 

oO! The questi irises s to 

! he h t ire istified in 

¢ to minimize such losses by the 

elin tion of highway grade crossings 


tate of New Jersev is construct 


new through traffic highway from 
terly end of the Holland Tunnel 
rie | dbeth distance of 


miles, at a cost of over $30,- 


he population is increasing at the rate 

25,000 per vear. The growth is great- 
pat ¢ irse n the eas I rest the 
‘ \ Ne \ b ~ : ne 

rom Rye ng island Soul 

| vn the g h has been u 
creasing a raj cele ng rate 
The more north = Ss the 
eounty e gI ving t me what 
siower rate 

Westchester County is what may be 
called the front door-yard or vestibule 
of the citv ol New Yi rt nd a large 
proportion of the traffic from the city 


ip thro igh 
highways 


the Boston Post Road on the east side 


to the north and east passes 
the county on two prin 

parallel to Long Island Sound, which 
carries the most intensive day and night 


traffic of anv road out of the city, and 


1928 


the business sections of the mun 
ties through which they were to ru 
the construction of additional 

ounty routes 

As studies for the particular 

1 parks were completed, funds 


ide available by the Board of S 


sors, the necessary lands were 
‘hased and construction work start 
some of the routes. The total 
ppropriated to date is about $46 
000, of which about $30,700,000 » 
land and about $16,100,000 for cor 


Ton 


165 Grade Separations Propose 


In planning 140 miles of new 
we have separated the grades at al 
cipal highway intersections, sup 


vated curves, kept thi 











VU UK This highway is designed to 
ear 20 DOO OOO ehicles per annum 
Mr. 1 the above 
' ‘ er | ‘ 
| ( st ‘ ni 
| f ! ending 3) 
600 ODI minate | 
$7 .200 000 
elin te three crossings 
SN CMM TMMD Tf { 1! 
‘ T eT 
higt 
‘ vether the eat 
n rg ( ibove in 
I estimate of th 
n ch it would be 
yl expend n th 
el ! rT ny highw 1) 
S or iT) It) € 
I 
he ise ra Ip 
hig ntersections, especially those 
! ters ol population, the desirabil- 
minating grade crossings is so 
evident from whatever point of view 


roblem is approached, that en 


gine nd highway officials everywhere 
wW loubt be ealled upon before long 
{ ind design the structures and 
neces necessary to the proper 

on of grades at such locations 

The organization with which the writer 
nected, The Westchester County 

P (‘ommission, has had to meet this 
problem many times in the construc- 


the parkway system in West- 
chester County, N. Y., during the past 


ten vears 


Speeding Up Traffic in Westchester 


County 
Westchester County has an area of 
about 450 square miles and a popula- 
tion of approximately 500,000. The 
assessed valuation of taxable real estate 


for 1928 is $1,318,000,000, an increase of 
£175,000,000 over 1927. This exceeds the 
individual total assessed valuations of 
about fifteen states of the Union. The 
county is developing very rapidly and 


= 














of curves to a minim 
700 feet, provided a n 
lighting system, and | 
install a modern syste 
traffic regulation 

It is expected that a 
of 40 miles per hour 
allowed on the new pat 
drives 

To date, the Comm 
and its predecessor 
Bronx Parkway Commis 
have constructed, or | 
completed, 32 highway 
ing separations. Funds 
available for 6 other sé 
tions, and the complet 
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OUR A iVE 








the parkways which 
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the Albany Post Road parallel to the 
Hudson River on the west side. Each of 
these is an ancient highway which passes 
through the business center of every city 
and town which it traverses. The result 
is that the through traffic superimposed 
on the local business traffic has brought 
about intolerable conditions on these 
through roads. The traffic on other main 
highways throughout the county had 
also increased beyond their capacity. 

In 1922 prominent business men and 
county officials realized that something 
radical must be done in order to remedy 
the traffic situation and provide recrea- 
tional fecilities before the development 
of the county was seriously retarded 
The result was the passage of an act by 
the New York State Legislature em- 
powering the Westchester County Board 
of Supervisors to appoint Commission- 
ers of the Westchester County Park 
Commission 

As a result of its studies, begun in 
1922, the Commission came to the con- 
clusion that the solution of the traffic 
problem lay in the construction of addi 
tional traffic routes up through the 
county parallel to the Albany Post Road 
and Boston Post Road, but away from 


already been approved 
require 127 more, 4 
of 165 


Types of Grade-Crossing Elimination 

The ideal arrangement at a high 
grade-crossing elimination provides 
cess roads at all four corners as 
cated in Fig. 2. In built-up sect 
however, such an arrangement is oiten 
impracticable, except at prohibitive ex 
pense, due to the location of costly bu 
ings or other structures, or topogray 
cal features in one or more of the cor- 
ners. We have constructed a number of 
eliminations with two access roads. In a 
few cases, only one access has been bu 
This form is undesirable and should be 
voided if possible 

Most of the principal driveways on 1 
lower part of the county are planné 
for an eventual width of 60 feet of pave- 
ment, and the bridges over the drive 
vays are built accordingly. The mu 
mum clearance at the curb is 11 te 
ind at the center of the arch 15 feet 

In view of the very appreciable c 
of these structures, economy of design 
essential. Fig. 3 shows a _ reinforced 
concrete rigid frame structure which has 
been worked out by the Commission s 
Designing Engineer, Arthur G. Hayde! 
and which we have used in the majority 
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THE 


grade separations. Most of our 
nation structures are faced with 

We feel that the economies of Mr 
len’s design have allowed the Com- 
on to secure these structures, in- 
ling the stone facing, at about the 

cost as for the ordinary concrete 
gn with heavy abutments and with- 
the stone facing 

The Place of the Architect in Bridge 

Design 

[he Commission has employed archi- 

ts in the design of all its bridges. The 

chitects are furnished with limiting di- 

ensions, and with that as a basis fur- 
nish sketches showing their ideas. These 
are examined as to economy and appear- 

nee and, if they are unsatisfactory, 
other architectural sketches are furnished 
until a satisfactory design is found. 

It has been our experience that archi- 
tecturally attractive bridges which har- 
monize with their surroundings, such as 
in Fig. 1, ean be constructed at little or 
no increase in cost over the usual hap- 
hazard designs prepared wholly by the 
engineer 

It is amazing what an appreciation the 
general public is beginning to have for 
attractive designs in structures. Unless 
the engineer voluntarily collaborates 
with the architect in the design of his 
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structures, the time is not far distant 
when the engineer will find himself in a 
subordinate capacity, making the struc 
tural designs as an employee of the archi- 
tect. It is not sufficient, as many engi- 
neers seem to think, to turn over a com 
pleted structural design to an architect 
to “doll up.” The lines of structure are 
of much more importance than the orna 
The architect ought to be in 
on the design from the outset 

In a number of the 


mentation 


simpler cases 


shown, where the intersecting highways 
were carried over the parkway 
the structures 


alone, including 
























Sketch by courtesy of Grade Separation Committee, 
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CROSS-SECTION OF REINFORCED CONCRETE RIGID FRAME STRUCTURE 


facing but exclusive of the excavation 
ibove the grade of the parkway drive 
ind exclusive of paving, cost only $50,- 


000 to $55,000. In other cases where the 
parkway drives were carried over the 
intersecting streets and large quantities 
of fill were needed in approaches the 
, 


separations, including approach fill, but 


exclusive of paving, have cost up to 
S100,000, and in a tew cases as mu h as 
$150,000 
ACK 4 I L per read a e 
meet the Ass n State Hig 
Officials of the N A States, at At- 
( N J Fe 1¢ 1928 
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10,000 people and the river bandoned, with the single ex 
home Ohio Wesleyan Univer that the existing contact filters 
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pulation, fifteen years hence, of 15,000 
srsons, 85 per cent of whom will be 
rovided with sewerage facilities, plus 

allowance of 2,000 persons for the 
tudent population attending Ohio Wes- 
eyan University. 

The average sewage flow, based largely 
jpon water-consumption records, was 
xstimated at 100 gallons per capita daily, 
and the treatment devices were designed 
for a maximum flow of 3.63 mgd. and 
a minimum flow of 0.50 m.g.d. The gen- 
eral arrangement of the treatment plant 
structures is shown on the accompanying 
plan. The new treatment works are lo- 
cated in a bow of the Olentangy River 
just north of the old plant. This site 
is owned by the city and is sufficient in 
area to fulfill all requirements for at least 
fifty years in the future. 


Type of Plant 


Since there was available only about 
5 feet of head between the invert of the 
sewer opposite the plant site and the 
low-water surface in the river, pumping 
of the sewage was obviously necessary 
for all types of treatment works afford- 
ing secondary treatment, with the pos- 
sible exception of the activated sludge 
process. This process was eliminated on 
account of high operating costs and pos- 
sible difficulties attendant upon the op- 
eration of a small plant of this type. 

On account of the fact that borings 
showed a hard limestone rock at an ele- 
vation of about 17 feet below the average 
ground surface at the plant site, it was 
considered advisable to pump the sew- 
age ahead of the settling tanks, permuit- 
ting gravity flow throughout the remain- 
ing steps of the treatment process. This 
procedure was more economical, since it 
allowed minimum rock excavation in the 
construction of the settling tanks and 
afforded a means for protecting all of 
the structures from flooding. Also, since 
the excavation costs for two-story tanks 
were nominal, this method of treatment 
proved less expensive than single-story 
separate digestion units. 


Pumping Equipment 


The sewage, after passing through the 
bar gratings, flows to a wet well, from 
which it is elevated by means of two 
horizontal centrifugal pumps to the in- 
lets of the two-story settling tanks. 
These pumps have a capacity of 2 m.g.d. 
each and operate against a total head of 
about 35 feet. They are designed to be 
fully automatic in operation and are con- 
trolled by floats in the wet well. 

The water-supply for the entire plant 
is obtained from a flowing well drilled 
65 feet into the limestone rock, the nor- 
mal water-level in the well standing 
about 15 feet above the floor of the 
pump building. The water-supply and 
air-pressure pumps are also automatic 
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CONSTRUCTION OF TRICKLING FILTERS WITH DOSING TANKS AND TWO-STORY 
SETTLING TANKS IN THE BACKGROUND, DELAWARE, OHIO 


in their operation, being governed by 
the pressure in the receiving-tank. 


Preliminary Treatment 


The sewage is first screened through 
bar gratings having l-inch clear open- 
ings, the screens being raked by hand 
and the screenings elevated from the pit 
by means of an ash hoist. No grit 
chambers have been included in the 
present design, since the sewer system 
has been developed and is being operated 
upon the separate plan. Provision has 
been made, however, in the layout for 
the future installation of grit chambers, 
if found necessary. 

For clarification of the sewage, Imhoff 
tanks have been constructed. These 
tanks were designed to provide a deten- 
tion period for average flow conditions 
of 120 minutes and a total capacity of 
4.50 cubic feet per capita. They are two 
in number, each 28 by 60 feet in plan, 
having a total water depth of 25 feet 
6 inches, and are designed with through 
trough bottoms. Provision is made for 
cutting either tank out of service and for 
reversing the flow through either or both 
tanks. The sewage enters the tanks 
through cast iron pipe and valves in- 
stead of open channels, to avoid deposits 
and unsightliness. 

Drains are provided in the bottoms of 
the tanks for completely emptying them 
by gravity. The sludge is removed hy- 
draulically and water pipes are con- 
veniently located for stirring up the 
sludge and assisting in its removal. 
Skimming chambers, 
boards and hinged gas vent covers are 


adjustable scum 


also provided. 

At the outlet weir from the settling 
tanks a float gage is installed with con- 
necting piping to the pump building for 
measuring and recording the sewage flow 
through the plant 
be checked from the record of the pump 


This flow may also 


| 


operation and from the dosing tank 
counters. 


Secondary Treatment 


From the 





Imhoff tanks the sewage 
flows to two units of dosing tanks hav ing 
a working capacity of 19,400 gallons 
each. These tanks are equipped with 
twin alternating 20-inch siphons for dis- 
charging the contents of the tanks alter 
nately into the distribution system of the 
trickling filters. Each compartment 1s 
designed with sloping sides in order to 
give uniform distribution from the noz 
zles, which discharge under a head vary- 
ing from 2 feet to 8 feet. The space un- 
der the sloping sides of the dosing tanks 
provides storage for small too nd 
other equipment 

The trickling filters are arranged in 
two units and provide a total area of 
0.55-acre. This area corresponds to a 
loading of 26,400 persons per acre. The 


} 


normal rate of dosage will be 


: - = oe 
110n galions per acre dally, and the 


mum rate 6.60 million gallons. The fil- 
ters consist of 7 feet of broken limestone, 
114 to 234 inches in size, overlaid with a 
l-foot laver f erushed granite lhe 
additional cost of this top layer of gran- 
ite is believed to be justified on account 


of the disintegration which has occurred 
in many limestones and slags as a result 


of the alternate freezing and thawing 
action to which the top layer of filtering 
material is subjected. The gallery 

tending through the center of the filter 


area is a 3-foot by 5-foot concrete 


nel which iffords access to the 


drains for flushing purposes. The main 
influent header extends along one e1 

the filter and consists of a 16-in t 
izon pipe from which extend 8-inch cast 
iron pipe distributing laterals spaced on 
13-foot centers. These distrib itors are 
laid dire tly in the filter, sufficiently be- 
neath the surface to be just covered 


Nozzles having 1-inch orifices are spaced 

















15 feet 


such a way as to form hexagons 


on centers in rows staggered in 
Half 
re used along the sides and ends 
filters. The underdrain system 
consists of vitrified channel blocks upon 
which 


NOZZ1es a 


ot the 


are laid vitrified supports for the 
The entire 
the main col 


filtering material floor is 


sloped toward lecting gal- 


lery, and provision 1s made along the 
opposite sides of the filter for flushing 
out the channel drains 


The effluent from the trickling filter 
flows to the final tank, which 
consists ol 30 by 30 feet 


setting 


a square tank 


in plan, having a water depth of about 7 
feet This tank provides a detention 
period of 45 minutes and is equipped 
with a revolving mechanism of the Dorr 


typ or the continuous removal of 
sludge 
Disposal of Sludge 
The sludge removed from the humus 
tanks will be pumped either to the 
siuage compartments ol the two-storv 
tanks or directly to the disposal area. 


The sludge from the two-story tanks will 
be removed by gravity, and for the pres- 
ent will be discharged upon the surface 
of the filters. This method 
of disposing of the sludge is considered 
temporary and will later be replaced by 
the construction ol covered sludge-dry- 
ing beds 


old contact 


Buildings and Parking 


addition to 
housing the sewage pumps and other me- 
chanica 


The pump building, in 
equipment, was designed large 
enough to provide a covering for the bar 
gratings and an office for general ad- 
ministration and laboratory control of 
the plant. The sludge pumps for the 
final settling tanks are also housed in a 
building. The buildings are of red face 
brick with limestone lintels and sills and 
green tile roofs. 

The site is provided with roadways 


and walks and has been sodded and 
seeded to make the surroundings at- 
tractive. The entire area has been sur- 


rounded with a dike to prevent damage 
from high water. The up-stream face 
of this dike has been protected from the 
The fill used 
in the recently abandoned right-of-way 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad has been 
utilized for the roadway along the north 
side of the plant site. However, this 
railroad siding was maintained during 
the construction period and was used 
for the delivery of materials at the site 
of the work. 


wash of floods by riprap. 


Provision of Operation Funds 

In order to provide sufficient funds 
for operating the new works, and thus 
eliminate the difficulties experienced with 
the old plant, the city has proceeded in 
accordance with the Ohio Sewer Rental 
Law enacted in 1922. In accordance 
with an ordinance passed by the City 
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Council, charges will be made against all 
These charges are 
and use of the 
connection rather than upon the water 


consumption records, since the water- 


sewer connections 


based upon the nature 


cilities in 


supply f Delaware are pri- 
vately owned. It is estimated that the 
‘ 7 - ne ht: 7 | 7 ontal 
annual revenue obtained trom rental 


charges will amount to about $11,000, 
which will provide not only for mainte- 
nance and operation of the sewage treat- 
ment works, but for the mainte- 
nance of the sewerage system and the 
cost of clerical work required by the 
collecting agency. The average charge 
per dwelling connection will amount to 
about $4 per year. 

The has been done under the 
direction of George S. Irwin, Director of 
Public with George B. Gas- 
coigne as consulting engineer. Bruce A. 
Barr has been the resident engineer dur- 
ing the work, over which 
the writer has had general supervision. 


also 


work 


Service, 


construction 


Bids were received for the work on 
August 4, 1926, and the general con- 
tract for the construction work was 
awarded to the Pitt Construction Co., 
Pittsburgh. Sewage was first passed 


through the plant in Novembe r, 1927 
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Costs 
The following table has been prepa: 
to show the subdivision of costs of 
various treatment plant units: 


CONSTRUCTION COST—DELAWARE SE 
AGE TREATMENT WORKS 


Per ( 

Cost per of T 
Capita Cost 

Channels, conduits and pipe lines $0.65 47 
Pumping installation 1.05 75 
Imhoff tanks 2.46 17.6 
Dosing tanks 77 5 
Trickling filter 5.21 37.5 
Final settling tank 89 64 
Buildings 94 6.7 
Parking and dike 1.58 11.4 
Miscellaneous 0.37 2.7 
$13.92 100.0 


It is to be appreciated that the above 
costs represent only the construction cost 
of the treatment plant and do not ir 
elude such items as land, rights-of-way 
engineering, advertising and legal ex 
penses. These items normally approx 
mate 15 per cent of the total cost of the 
project, but in the case of Delawar 
were somewhat less on account of the 
fact that the city already owned thi 
treatment plant site. 


The New Greenville, Ohio, Water-Softening Plant 


YREENVILLE, OHIO, is located in the 

I western central part ol the state, 
the population is about 8,000 
center of a rich agricultural section with 
very few industries. Water consumption 
iverages about 600,000 gallons per day 


and 
It is the 


The water-supply of Greenville is from 
deep wells, with a supply from Green- 
ville Creek available. Water is treated 


in a modern softening plant, employing 
lime and soda as softening reagents 
Water is pumped from the wells by air 
lift and then is pumped to the mixing 
chamber at the plant by motor-driven 
centrifugal pumps. After passing through 
the softening plant to a clear well, dis- 
tribution is effected by motor-driven, high- 
service pumps with a gasoline-generator 
stand-by unit. A standpipe on the dis- 
tributing line tends to equalize the 
sure. Two of the high-service pumps are 
equipped with automatic starts and stops 
which are actuated by the pressure on the 
system. 

The purification and softening 
consists of two steel mixing tanks, 
clarifier, a settling basin 


pres- 


plant 
a Dorr 
having a five- 
hour retention period, four filters, only 
three of which are equipped, of %4-million 
gallons daily capacity each, and a 500,- 
000-gallon clear well. Dry-feed chemical 
machines, a chlorinator and equipment for 
recarbonation of the settled water are 
vided. 

Well water has been used as a source of 
supply since the plant was put in service, 
ind the chemical content is constant 
Treatment consists in the application to 
the raw water of 16 grains per gallon 
CaO; three grains per gallon Na, CO,; 
08 grains per gallon aluminum sulphate; 
Analyses 


pro- 


of the water before and after treatment 
are as follows: 


Raw Filtered 
Total alkalinity 365 82 
Phenol alkalinity 0 1 
Incrustants 90 43 
Total hardness 455 1% 
Free CO, 8 0 
Magnesium 45 15 
Iron 1 01 


Alum and soda ash are applied to the 
low-service main a few feet from the 
point of discharge in the mixing tanks 
Lime is applied directly into the first mix- 
ing tank. These tanks are operated in 
series and have a retention period during 
normal operation of 27 minutes each 
Mixing is effected by mechanical agitators 
driven by %-horsepower motors. They 
make one revolution every 45 seconds 
Water from the mixing chambers passes 
through the Dorr clarifier. This has a 40- 
minute retention. From the Dorr clarifier 
the water passes into the settling basin 
At the outlet end of this basin there is a 
compartment where CO, is applied to the 
water before it passes to the filters. CO, 
gas is generated by burning coke, and it 
is introduced into the water by compress- 
ing the gas in an air-compressor and dis- 
tributing it through a %-inch brass grid 
system perforated with 1/16-inch holes 
From the recarboration chamber water 
passes through the filters to a 500,000-gal- 
lon clear well. 

A much more satisfactory supply hae 
resulted from the treatment of water ip 
this manner. Hardness is reduced from 
455 parts per million to 125 parts per mil- 
lion, and iron is removed. The cost of 
chemical treatment is $33.50 per million 
gallons. 


Abstract of a paper read at the Sixth Annual 
Ohio Conference on Water Purification. 
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Who Should Own the Water Meters? 


A Study Based on Reports from 3,282 Cities and Opinions of 


Leading Water-Works Consultants 


Webster L. Benham R. L. Baldwin eat I ng installed 
Benham Engineering Co. Burns & McDonnell Engineering Co. ‘" 5! the ter department has 


Kansas City, Mo.: Kansas City, Mo.: pal. - ese MECvers ; 


: 0% ence ecess es ng great 

It is usual for the municipality or It is our observation that more and ,. |. ERE OES ie : h 
corporation to own the water meters. more of the cities and privately : ‘ 
In my opinion, this is the correct ated water-works are furnishing water 


method. We see no reason why the con- meters for the use of their customers 


sumer should be required to furnish the Some years ago, a report prepared 


La Pir} 
meters. The water meter is really part the New England Water Works Associa , 
4 | : ; ; } A os r ¢ f they . I ben vned it olten ises 
the service to be furnished by the tion, based upon an investigation of s 
o . ns f T ‘ } The WT \r 
ty water department or the water com- 150 water-works systems, showed tha : 5x; 
. | vhen the meter is removed tor test pur 
iny. It is customary, and I believe that time the utility was furnishing the 
_ ; Ses t also necessitates the return 
istified, for the city water department meters in 77 per cent of the cases in ' 
r the water company to require a de- vestigated. Possibly this figure was hig! rl 
posit on each meter, such deposit to be at that time for this part of the country 
f I to Ke two 


ipproximately the amount of the cost but at the present time we believs ty vs 
the meter. It is believed that where would not be so j sities 

the consumer owns the property, a de- The ownership of the meter by th ee 

osit should not be required. The city, utility furnishing the service is much Where meter re ownea and tur 


or the water company, should pay inter- to be desired, as it is best for a parties nished Lut t 18 pos 7 a 
est on the amount of the deposit for the concerned. When the meters are pur- *'tnGaraiz ae ee ye 
se of the money chased by the consumer, it results in a Meters l ng & Minimum of repair 

( ec r te s 1 u 


RIBUTION OF OWNERSHIP OF WATER METERS IN CITIES THROUGHOUT H tne col 


UNITED STATES AS REPORTED IN THE MUNICIPAL INDEX Our « : elieve that 

State 2 ( ( ( 
Rey mi y is the n of 

A 32 2 ) 2 
Arizona 14 7 7 lis is entirely offset by 
Arkansas 39 2 14 5 the disadvantages ol customer ownership 
California 21 7 f 8 
Colorado 38 f 
Semec it 4 8 26 H. Burdett Cleveland 
Jelaware ‘ 4 


District of Columbia 1 1 New York: 
F! é 











Georgia 67 45 1 21 It h s seemed to me that, in 
Senko - : ecordar he common practice, 
Illinois 179 70 19 ) ; 

Indiana 109 62 34 3 | water meters should De rnished, in 
lowa 145 7 9 79 stalled by the water depart- 
Kansas 128 85 4 9 . 
Kentucky 45 17 22 ¢ ment ¢ ter company 

Louisiana -“ a " Th eed r uniformity of equip 
Maine 34 19 13 2 : 
Maryland 18 14 3 1 ment is best met by such practice; the 
Massachusetts 141 ill 15 15 mos P ete control over ter 
Michigan 127 5 4 28 ve : 

Minnesota 110 41 4 65 enarg erminations requires ich 
Mississippi 34 26 3 5 vnersl nd fac tv in he matter 
Missouri 83 26 15 42 ‘ , 
Montana 27 19 5 3 it re} rs nd adjustment 1s bt -_ 
Nebraska 83 24 1 58 sured nership of the meter red 
Nevada ‘ 7 3 4 : ‘ 

New Harnpshire 28 1 ¢ vith er ae rune! vr 
New Jersey 109 42 55 2 n Furthermor ed 
New Mexico 14 11 3 d a gee 2 
New York 202 ) 30 7 . ss 
North Carolina 72 58 3 ! nt rise mers 
North Dakota 2 7 12 ; t¢ ' 

Ohic 156 71 21 64 

Oklahoma 8 79 3 6 Just r ownership of m« . 
Ureg: 2 11 i +; denartmente oar vw er eon 
Pennsylvania 268 § 175 4 4 ; < ay 
Rhode Island 15 Ze. 7 panies lies in the fact that meters 
South Carolina ‘ 28 3 ] ' e Yr ‘ 

| South Dakota oF } 2 ] 

' ‘Tennessee 34 2 5 rh i eI é connectio! od 
Texas 149 108 28 . ‘ , es 3 
Utah 13 4 4 
Vermont 17 10 f ] er sucn tol ( 

Virginia 39 ter ynhicn 1s an ineré n 

Washington 55 30 14 11 ee ; . na f 

West Virginia 37 9 26 2 - = , nee, oe : 

Wisconsin 106 73 6 27 services to this end, are best rried out 

Wyoming 16 2 | muni val oF : | 
- . i 












George W. Fuller 
Fuller & McClintock 


New York: 

The question as to whether the water 
department or company or the consumer 
should own the meters is one upon which 
the operating official is much better qual- 
ified to express an opinion than is the 
consulting engineer. From the view- 
point of the engineer whose business it 
is to report upon the needed scope of 
water-supply works and to construct 


ot 
their extensions and 


the vital consideration is 


such works with 
betterments, 
to secure the installation of meters, in 
order to keep water consumption with- 
in reasonable limits and avoid unneces- 
sary expenditures for supply works. To 
the consulting engineer, therefore, the 
question as to who shall own the meters 
is not particularly important 


Weston E. Fuller 
Swarthmore, Pa.: 

It is now much more common to find 
the ownership of the water meters with 
the utility, whether it be the municipal- 
ity or a private company. In 
states, utility commissions 
pelled the companies to purchase and in- 
stall the new meters and sometimes to 
purchase the older meters from the con- 
sumers 


some 


have com- 


Ownership by the utility seems the 
simpler and more logical method. Own- 
ership by the consumer means only that 
he is compelled to carry a small part of 
the capital investment required to fur- 
nish him with water. Formerly, when 
meters were installed more or less at the 
option of the consumer, there was more 
reason for such ownership 

It is usually the utility which pur- 
chases and installs the meter, no matter 
who pays for it. The utility reads, tests, 
repairs and replaces the meter. It is to 
the interest of the utility to keep the 
meters in good repair in order to avoid 
the slippage of water past the meter 
with Failure to prop- 
erly test and repair meters results in the 
loss of revenue due to this slippage. This 
necessitates the rather frequent removal 


registration 


of the meter and its replacement with 
another. After repair, the meter is in- 
stalled elsewhere in the system. There 
is no way of properly charging the con- 


sumer with the cost of testing, repair- 
ing and replacing meters where the work 
is for the benefit of the utility. It is 
essential for the utility to have full con- 
trol of the meter at all times from its 
purchase to the end of its life. This 
can best be done by direct ownership. 


F. G. Gordon 
Gordon & Bulot 
Chicago, LL: 


It has been our observation that water 
meters are more often owned by the 
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water department or company than by 
the consumer. Among 

whom we have served, we know of only 
two cities in which the meters are owned 
by the consumers. One of these cities 
has a population of 3,000 and the water 
The other 
city has a population of 30,000 and the 


those clients 


plant is municipally owned 


water plant is owned by a company. 
This company, however, is purchasing 
the water meters belonging to the con- 
sumers 

We think there can be no question 
that ownership by the water depart- 
ment or company is proper and best in 
both large and small communities. The 
purchase, installation, maintenance, 
reading and checking usually are accom- 
plished more efficiently and economic- 
ally if ownership rests with the water 
department or company, rather than 
with the consumer. 

Some of the evils of consumer owner- 
ship are avoided when the agency fur- 
nishing water purchases the meters and 
sells them to its consumers. When, how- 
ever, the system in use permits the pur- 
chase of meters from dealers by con- 
sumers, there is an economic loss which 
the consumer must bear both in first 
and in maintenance costs. The first cost 
is higher under these conditions because 
of lack of centralized purchasing power, 
while the maintenance costs are higher 
because of the variety of makes which 
must be serviced. 

Even when the water department or 
company sells the meter to the consumer, 
there is more opportunity for friction. 
This may arise over the question of a 
desirable location for the meters, 
the need for testing the meter, or over 
the cost of repairs. 


over 


If a city or company considers it de- 
sirable to use meter seals, these can be 
affixed without difficulty when the meters 
are not owned by the consumer. Most 
consumers resent the placing of such 
seals on meters belonging to them. 

One argument that may be advanced 
for individual ownership of meters is the 
fact that such ownership relieves the 
water department or company of a cer- 
tain financial burden. From an economic 
standpoint, this argument is not sound, 
since an increased investment in prop- 
erty account should carry with it a corre- 
sponding return in revenue sufficient *o 
cover the interest and depreciation on 
the investment. 

To sum up, it may be said that the 
purchase and installation of meters by 
one central body effects economies, both 
for the consumer and for the water de- 
partment or company, and ordinarily re- 
sults in better relations between them. 


George B. Gascoigne 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Very seldom do engineers in private 
practice have the opportunity to pass 
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upon the question as to whether house 
service meters should be owned by the 
householder or by the utility. Also, th 
task usually occurs in setting up a water 
supply department as a going coneerr 

The problem may be stated as follows 
House service meters cost from $8 + 
$13 each in the usual size. In the aggre 
gate, the investment is a tangible one 
upon which interest and replacement 
charges must be earned. Is the burden 
of this investment offset by any com- 
pensating benefits which do not accrue 
to other than utility ownership? 

Several pertinent factors often lead 
to the conclusion that there are some 
tangible and peculiar advantages in the 
freedom of control, manifested chiefly in 
the ability to replace or repair defective 
meters readily, and further, to prescribe 
standards or models. As a matter of 
fact, it is quite feasible to accomplish 
these ends where ownership is other than 
in the hands of the utility, so that the 
advantage is possibly that of conveni- 
ence rather than of more essential na- 
ture. 

Prevailing practice in the kindred ser- 
vices of gas and electricity is that own- 
ership of the meters very generally rests 
in the franchise and quite possibly as 
franchise requirement. Among water de- 
partments custom is diverse, but the 
trend of progress is toward utility own- 
ership. This condition is particularly 
true among the larger departments and 
also almost universal with the smaller 
works of recent development. 

Ordinarily, it appears to be good prac- 
tice for a water department to purchase 
the meters in bulk, and in the smaller 
communities to issue these meters to 
plumbers for installation without charge 
or deposit. In the larger communities 
the water department should install the 
meter. The meters remain the property 
of the department or community and are 
maintained, tested and repaired by the 
department. Repairs should be charged 
for when due to consumers’ negligence. 


Paul Hansen 
Pearse, Greeley & Hansen 
Chicago, LlL.: 

As consulting engineers, we have not 
come into contact with the routine ad- 
ministration of water-works, so that we 
are not in a position to give a very 
weighty opinion regarding who should 
own the meters. We have a decided at- 
titude, however, in favor of ownership 
of water meters by the water-works and 
not by the consumers, wherever this is 
possible—and it is generally possible. 
The arguments in favor of this are as 
follows: 

1. No objection can be raised on the 
part of the consumer as to the make, 
type, and cost of the meter. 

2. The water-works authorities are 
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free to remove a meter and substitute 
another one. 

3. Water-works authorities are free 
to test a meter at any time and make 
whatever repairs are necessary. 

4. The meter may be placed wher- 
ever it best suits the convenience of the 
water-works authorities. 

The only valid excuse for requiring 
the consumers to pay for their own 
meters is the inability of the water- 
works authorities to finance the pur- 
chase of meters, but even this difficulty 
can be overcome by requiring the con- 
sumer to finance the purchase of meters. 
This was done at Springfield, Ill., by re- 
quiring the consumer to make a deposit 
sufficient to enable the water-works 
authorities to install a meter. Each 
month the water bills were rebated for 
this outlay, until the consumer was fully 
reimbursed. 


Allen Hazen 
Hazen & Whipple 
New York: 


Mr. Hazen stands by his statement in 
“‘Meter Rates for Water Works,” pages 
106 and 107, regarding the ownership 
of water meters: “With respect to the 
meter there is no question but what it 1s 
the best policy for the works to fur- 
nish it and to own it. This is the oniy 
method that gives the works the full 
control of the meter with power to take 
it out and test it and replace it with a 
new meter, or repair it whenever the 
conditions of service make it desirable 

“The advantage of this procedure, 
and the disadvantages of having the 
meters owned by the takers, are so great 
and so well known to all practical water- 
works superintendents that there should 
be no question upon this point. The 
works ought to own the meters in all 
cases.” 


Nicholas S. Hill, Jr. 
New York: 

I have felt for vears that meters 
should be owned and controlled by the 
water purveyor. They not only meas- 
ure the water but the ncome of a water 
property, and should be in unrestricted 
charge of those who derive such revenue. 
In a number of states the public utility 
commissions have required the water 
purveyor to take over water meters 
owned by the consumer. 

The only advantage of consumer own- 
ership is that the water purveyor is saved 
some capital outlay, but, on the other 
hand, if the water purveyor makes this 
outlay, it is entitled to earn a fair re- 
turn as well as the cost of maintenance, 
repairs, and depreciation, so that, after 
all, there is not much to be said in favor 
of the private ownership. 

I think you will find that the places 
in which the meters are owned by the 


consumer and owned by the water pu In conclusion, we are of the opinion 
, , nr wt ] ] 7 om 

veyor are pretty well distributed that the ownership ol water meters 

should rest in the water department or 


L. R. Howson ; ere 
mpany rather than the individual con- 


Alvord, Burdick & Howson 
Chicago, IIL: 


The usual method of ownership 
George A. Johnson 


New York: 


water meters in the properties w 


which we are in contact is that 





meters ive owned by the water dey art I am convinced that the « wnership of 
ment or the company. It 1s very rare devices measuring water service should 
that the consumer owns the meters, and be placed in the hands of the company 
In one ol the few cases that have come r department renderi é 
m r department rend g such service, 
under our notice a transfer is now being otherwise it is difficult to see how the 
made from the consumer to the con consume! — 7 
| | m nsul g . e de r the 
pany ’ purchas } evor |] { 
pany by purchase. pury r receive a r return for the 
In m) opinion, ownership, whether service he renders ’rivate nership 
lor & large rasmall ec unit sho i of meters is trout . ‘ 
l e or a mali community, sh I m oublesome n er. for 
rest in the water department or com- reasons that need not escribed 
pany. Among the principal reasons fot It is m wine “a ‘ 
age ny | onal experience tha pr 
this opinion are the following: vate ( ( } 
1. The wat “f S exert every reasonable 
le water department or com- endeavor 1 a See § : 
; . : pill if ( nership of 
pany is the only one interested in main meter t r : 
. : as iS Lite! s stems. be 
taining the accuracy of registration calice ; 
a = S y rie maintain 
Water meters cannot over-register, but them ; ; 
: I ( VOrKing < nditior une 
it is known that under-registration oc- gs 
‘ hemse es It their cus- 
curs to an increasing extent with us¢ omer 
its 7 mers easure he er sel 
age. The company is interested in s vice rend In} 
he ‘ ‘ nul | er «ae 
curing full registration and is willing to partme, 
partments r ne I of 1 ters a 
incur the expenditures necessary for egqyal]y 
: q 402s A ich depart 
proper maintenance and part replace- ments ar ile : jes 
ri} } i | a f A is 
ments. The consumer, having no such are thy 
I n ¢ LIVISIONS ¢ \ ( om 
interest and profiting from under-regis- panies +¢] ee ' I 
pani es le obtains can 
tration, is not at all interested in kee) see hy 
nions 
ng the meter in proper operating condi- this yy . 
tion 
ee With th nershiy water ' 
2. Where meters are owned by the 8, vo en 
: F ested VeEV } 8 eamn 
company or water department instead ; . © Da mplete 
of by the consumer, there is less ae eee ee ee 
hood of dishonest consumers tampering * — eaten din teoas 
vitl mete ir ( me I 
, r public utility reg : 
s immater he nsun 
the consumer or tl er «at 
wne meter If the mete S : ed I 
y { I er he 6 » I i 
rer expendait re yhereas I i ne 4 
< f the company I 
epartms must pay 3 
n ces ling 1epret ti I 
y ’ 
there 
1. It has been our experience 
vhere the consumers own the meters ( ( 
that fact is a continual cause of friction rOoversie Ho sh pa} r mete! 
and usually one that a private company 
eannot afford to have, even though it nh between the ¢ 
might not be able to earn fixed charges n © | 
1 \V } Y +} YY tor ; ] 
on the investment in meters. W here 1e mete 3 boug nd o 
5. Owne rship of meters by the water ndividually, the cost of the meter ‘ 
department or company insures the in- ts Installation will be materially gr 
stallation of fewer types, simplifies the than would be the case were the meters 
stocking of repair parts and the max- purchased wholesale and installed and 
ing of repairs, and assists towards selec ontrolled by the water department or 
tion of that meter best adapted to the private company. The undivided owr 
local conditions as determined from past ership and responsibility for the installa 
experience. tion, maintenance and upkeep of all 


6. Consumer ownership will result in facilities required for the delivery of 
deferred maintenance and replacements water to the property line of the 
and quite frequently results in argu- sumer should be vested in the purveyor 
ments as to expenditures necessary for be it a municipal water department or a 
these items when demanded by the com- private water company. The cost is less, 
pany. the service better, and the possibility of 
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friction from this source between the 
purveyor and the consumer eliminated 
In the case of connections used exclu 
sively for fire protection lines, it 1s prod- 


ably permissible for meters of the dete 


tor to be paid for by the consumer, 
although this is not always the rule 
To my mind, individual private own- 


is an impossible 


all like the 


ership of water meters 


proposition, and I do not at 


idea municipal ownership of service 
meters where the water-works systems 
are privately owned or oper ited I be- 
lieve the ownership of water meters 
should be vested in the purveyor, even 
though it is the practice in such large 
citi s New York and Philadelphia to 
deleg te meter ownership to the con- 
sumer 


Arthur L. Mullergren 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Our experience has been that by far 
the greater number of cities and com- 


panies own and maintain the water 
met \ few of the smaller cities and 
companies require the consumer to fur- 
nish nd install a meter, but in all such 
cases this is done for financial reasons 

It is our opinion that the company 
or water department owne rship of water 
mete! s bv far the best procedure tor 
anv size utility, as the meter is the cash 
registel the system and the revenues 
obtained depend entirely upon the sue- 
cessiul operation ol these meters The 
companies, by owning such meters, 
exercise complete supervision and can 
make the necessary tests, repairs and re- 
placements as they deem justifiable. 
Furthermore, uniformity in make and 
type of meters is secured by company 


ownership and this facilitates repairs and 


replacements and requires the carrying 
ol it parts and suppues Further- 
more, the responsibility for the success- 


ful operation of the meter 1s placed upon 
the company or water department, and 
this is it is as much 


a part ol 


is where it belongs 


the svstem as the water-maims. 


Alexander Potter 
New York: 


On water-works systems with which 


the writer has been identified during the 
past thirty years, the ownership of 
meters has not been at all uniform. 


Many water companies for which the 
served as consulting engineer 
have placed the financial burden, not 
only for meters but also for house con- 
nections, upon the consumer. In some 
this has been due to the fact 
companies have had rather 
close sailing financially; in other in- 
stances there has been an honest con- 
viction that meters at least should be 
considered the property of the consumer. 
Water companies have not been alone in 
this desire to place the burden of water 
meters consumers, for many 


writer 


instances, 
that 


the 


upon 


MARCH, 


municipalities have assumed a simular 
ittitude 
There 
that the 


AWay 


be but 
trend at the 


this policy and, 


seems to no question 
time is 


and 


present 
trom more 


meters are considered ind, in the 


) T)- 
prop 


more, 
writer’s 0] 
erty of the water company or the munic- 
ipality. It is the that 
there is very little to be said in favor 
by the con- 


nion, properly so—the 
writer’s belief 


of the ownership of meters 
sumer 

It is true that the meter is generally 
the premises of the consumer 
that portion of the 
properly be considered the 
the However, 
has for 


placed on 
or within 


which must 


service 


property ol consumer 
the no 
interfering with the operation or control 
of the meter. In an overwhelming 
majority of cases he is not even a con- 


consumer great reason 


tributory cause to any defects that may 
occur in the Consequently, 
there is no reason why a meter should 


meter. 
be considered the property of the con- 
sumer. If a meter be so considered, an 
attempt might the 


cost ol repairs OF con- 


assess 


the 


causes can he 


be made to 
renewal to 
sumer; but, 
be held responsible for any defects that 
might occur in the meter, 
justification for charging any particular 
consumer with the expense of repairs to 
any particular meter. 
should be borne by the company or the 
municipality as a whole, and a fair 
charge for replacing or repairing meters 
should be the which 
the water company, as a must 
meet 

If the consumer owns the meter, he 
should repair it, but his facilities for so 
He should test the meter, 


as in very few 


there is no 


Repairs to meters 


reflected in rates 


whole, 


doing are nil 


but, again, he has no facilities for so 
doing. 
If the consumer owns the meter he 


should also have the right to select it, 
but a lack of uniformity in make of 
meter would expensive mainte- 
nance, and individual purchases would 
be less economical than those made by 
wholesale. 

All portions of the water-works, in- 
cluding the meters, must have a cen- 
tral control to secure accuracy and effi- 
ciency, which is most important to the 
municipality or company con- 
sequently, to the consumer as well. 


cause 


and, 


Charles W. Sherman 
Metcalf & Eddy 
Boston, Mass.: 

The great preponderance of practice 
as to the ownership of water meters, in 
so far as my experience allows me to 
judge, is in favor of ownership by the 
water department or company, except 
in the case of large meters, which are 
commonly required to be furnished by 
ihe consumer. It seems to be almost 
uniformly the opinion of water depart- 
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ment and water company authoriti 
that such ownership by the utility 
desirable, and that ownership by tl 
consumer should considered or 
when ‘difficulties of financing the inves 
ment make it impracticable for the ut 
ity to purchase them. 

In my opinion, this point of view 
based on sound reasoning. It has fr 
quently been said that the water met 
is the cash register of the water-work 
system. Certainly, no merchandisi: 
concern would consider having the cas 
registers furnished by the customer 
and substantially the same argument a; 
plies in the business of selling water. _ 

It is, however, practicable for th 
water department or company to mak: 
regulations governing the installatioy 
testing and repair of meters under whi: 
their control is probably sufficient 1 
ensure the proper upkeep even thoug 
owned by the consumer, and this pra 
tice is justifiable when, for any reaso; 
the other is impracticable, 


be 


N. T. Veatch, Jr. 
Black & Veatch 
Kansas City, Mo.: 

We know of a large number of plants 
where the meters are owned by the 
water department or company, and 
some where the consumer is required t 
purchase his own. 
ment is not 
the former. 


The latter arrange- 
followed as extensively as 
As to our opinion of the two schemes. 
we can see no good reason for the con 
sumer’s owning his meter, and quite 
number why he should not. In the first 
place, all meters should be tested at reg- 
ular intervals and this testing can best 
be, and in tact should be, done by the 
water department or company. ’ Per- 
haps an ordinance or a regulation of a 
company could require all testing to be 
done by the water department, but a 
great deal of argument regarding the 
time and manner of testing can be 
avoided when the ownership rests with 
the department or company furnishing 
the water. Also, arguments in regard to 
the type and price of meter will not be a 
subject of argument. The consumer 
cannot say he could buy a cheaper meter 
than the one suggested or required. 

As a matter of fact, the principle of 
the ownership remaining with the water 
department or company is sound. There 
is Just as much reason for a grocery 
store, a meat market, or any business 
selling commodities by weight, to de- 
pend upon scales either brought to the 
store by a customer or furnished at the 
home. He is entitled to check the 
amount of goods sold, by weighing on 
standard scales of known accuracy. 


There are no doubt cases where a mer- 
chant’s scales need checking, but such 
cases are rare. A city water department 
or a water company has the same right 
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easure the amount of water supplied 
ts customers. A water meter, if 
ed properly and tested, will seldom 
fact, most of 
up stop. The 

furnishing the water should own 
have complete charge of all meters, 


ver over-register; in 


i 


slow and often 


the possible exception of special 
ters for special service, such as dete 
meters, etc. 
Robert Spurr Weston 
Weston & Sampson 


Boston, Mass.: 
Practically all the works which we 
‘ e or come in contact with, own, sei 
i and repair the meters through 


water is furnished 


opinion, it is best in all cases 


for the municipality or the water com- 

nv to own and manage the water 
meter. This plan insures uniformity of 
ype, lower cost of repairs, and greater 
ecuracy, and lessens stealing of water 
Where the burden ol ownership is too 
great to be borne by company or city, 
this may be alleviated by charging a fair 


charge, 
The cost 


0 the Cou 


rental ofr 1 readiness-to-st rve 


» cover the same. 


charge 


metering 18 a lal 


sumer! 

The only logical exceptions to own 
ership are the cases where the meters 
ire irge in size or of a special type 
Because these are really special contr- 


arrangements regarding 
n certain cases. 


vances special 
them may be best 1 
Robert C. Wheeler 
Barker & Wheeler 
Albany, N. Y.: 
Our experience has been largely con- 
where water meters 


fined to locations 


are owned by the municipalities or water 
companies. In the writer's opinion, the 
ownership should rest with the utility. 

In order to secure resuits 
from metering, the should 


tested systematically and frequently. Ii 


etiective 
meters pe 
the customer owns the meter, this means 
for each meter tested and the 
of another meter during the 


two trips 


substitution 


the first meter is out ol service 


time 
Where 


it can be 


if the utility owns the meter, 


taken out and replaced with 


is 


another which has been properly tested 
all in the one operation 
The object of installing meters is to 


conserve wate! e the expense 
It is there 


fore important to have the meters re; 


and to plac 
for service where it be 


iongs. 


ter accu ind our experience Is that 


rately, 


meters which have been in service lor 
some time under-register. The percen 
tage of meters which for any reas 

over-register 1s negiigibie 


In one instance under the writer's ob 
the gross 
creased over 10 per cent by a systematic 


servation, revenue was in 


campaign of overhauling meters, during 


which time there was no appreciable in- 
in the filtered 


crease water pumped and 
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The meters e referred h é ever, the re some 
gead being in service n more than sumers ’ 1 ten-d r or even 
lour years r 
vo ss if s W I Ket 
Such control is much more feasible + real 1 ma ( rtant 
der ownership by the utility thar the enough he refus 
consumer n r that rease f nect t Chere é 11 r 
that in the long run better results a rental ca r 
obtained if the meters ire owned and iS a r . ed 
Inaintained by the utility nder the é g : n 
Chere are other arguments, such as_ that poss new consumers may 
the tat n the ituity can buy DOt! © gaine e sales he ite 
meters and repair parts cheaper, but the rime eased 
ct tha ne meter is one ol 1¢ a ~ In eS 
4 irts of the system in that l ni! eing irmly oy ~ he 
ols the revenue and should be kept sa f ster i ess he 
in a high state of efficiency is the most May ( go propounds sor 
important consideration ¢ ¢ is yet he vill 
a ntinug elie by 
V. W. Whitfield e ust eters that ee 
E. T. Archer & Co. \\ . 
Kansas City, Mo.: g 
eg recardse the meter n yw f av ° 
As regards the meter policy f ed H. F. Wiedeman 
by the various plants, we belie i Wiedeman & Singleton. Inc. 
best be described he term Atlanta, Ga.: 
fused,” although the meter, in the y lr} 
run nvial | l I y t ( ~ 
sume Howevs he method « 
men Varies in one city the 1! S 
ire furnished the consumer unde l¢ 
tal agreemen in another, the « g ; 
nishes the meter but raises the f ( 
Water sullicientiy to amortize S Sor me m f » 
in another, a meter deposit is e) | er t 
which, strange to s S ¢ vt ( - ng 
of the mete nd in ye inothe ke r : 
customer 1s r¢ red to the ete ore : ‘ , 
but the cit lys 1t back wheneve nst é ( , | 
consumer ceases to take wate! ( ete f 
Policies of efficiency ! f n ‘ t 
dictate hat he eit sh puren t ne ¢ ore \ 
meter mm the manulac re! Vhe ( me ( ¢ 
cuestion es Ss to ! A ne cost si! Py } 
be ssed I ( he sumer he) OT i eve ‘ 
it be a direct sal h the nsumer nee replacement the 
handing over a chet e meter ihe I 
‘rapped and the consumer de I ( 
with it nae! s rm We } 
. oo aires aananees . | 
1 ene ~ l eme 
the nsumer 1s one ol those « 1 ele | 
by a prominent Kansas editor 3 a t Cor 
member the “Spit and Argue ( ment - ( ( 
he w ! relerence to paying the cost mete f y 
of the meter, continue to draw his lr y ; 
from either his own or his neigh leparti l 
well and th ter departmen : g 
i istomer On the other ! 1 f 
s the he | in industry sing a . 
moun er he would p 
conten ve the cit lurnis f e! \ 
mete ng S he 5 Sa snead t 
correctness Ss regis n 
tye \ ing tT \ LO! I I 
vi ls e department 
Therefore he question re res I 
tsell into uscussion as t f pe 
the n I customers h wh 
the water department : f 
how they | best be satisfied I ‘ 
s difficul make any rule tl \ y ( 
ply nts i ( 








Enlargement of Jacksonville, Fla., Municipal 
Electric Plant Under Way 


p ‘ . r)Y rar etine 
\ ‘ 0 ne 
A . 
. WOOO and cae ‘ t erve 

MW) nersone ' ried 
on 1 LV S ¢ 


Jack I | 


ol ion al ncrease 
« t pe completed W thin the next 
fifte months 
thi rk have 
Owen that major portion of the 


operation early this spring 
\ large pr 

be « xpended in enlarging 
the 

Avenus 
generator, new 
board 1 much other equipment are to 
be : ; ld ‘ 

structed to house it. It is estimated that 
th rk here wil 
hood of $1,250,000 


\t present 


reentage ol the lunds wil 
the facilities of 

powel plant on s| evrand 
where new boilers, a new turbo- 
condensers, new switch- 
ind a building is to be con 
in the neighbor- 


i cost 


concentrate 


foundation 


activities on 


the for 


The 


the D er-house and 
the tur! 


foundation for 
room, 
brick and 
ind build- 
the Hearn Con- 


o-generator 


the 


the steel work of the boiler 
turi 
masonry work of 
done by 


rator and all of the 
the tunnels 


ing re eing 


J ( { 
tru ( Jacks l 
Phi sI ~ 
t é ers 
ssembl nd ere Virgu 
Bridge Iron { | s 
hase ¢ i tion 
tion and other concrete and masonry 
ork. w be $197.653 
l} er to | the 
n nul I h has 1.500 
1OTsS¢ ‘ r 100 pe ( I Y al 5 
said h pacity 90 per cent 
ng wi ope ting ler forced 
{ T} t measure ut 75 leet 
hig I 0 LO m and are 
constructed to burn either coal or crude 
They are of the B : 1 Wil 
cox type and together xiliary 
equipment wv cost about $235,000. 


Turbo Can Handle Entire Load 


The huge turbo-generator is now be- 
ng made in the plant of the General 
Electric Co. at Schnectady, N. Y. It 
will soon be ready for shipment, and 
plans ¢ for installation sometime in 
May. This machine when installed will 


be able to handle the entire load of the 
plant, according to Commissioner Owen 
It will cost completed $358,000. 
Installation of the furnace is to be 
done by the Combustion 
Co., at a cost of $213,000 
equipment and other auxiliary machin- 
ery will be installed by the C. H. Wheeler 
Manufacturing Co Con- 


tracts for other work are being let from 


Engineering 


Condensing 


for $89.000 


~ 


= 
=— 
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JACKSONVILLE MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC PLANT, WITH EXTENSION BEING BUILT 





as the program demand: 


me 0 ne 


The new equipment at the plant, 
nereasing the efficiency of the estat 


shment, will enable the $2,000,000 bor 
ssue voted for the improvement ar 


expansion program to be retired out 
earnings. 
The Schofield 


Ph ladelphia Is serving as consulting er 


Engineering Co f 
gineers on the program 


History of Plant 
In 1893 the city was authorized by 
the State Legislature to issue $1,000,000 
worth of improvement bonds, $75,000 of 
which was specifically set aside for the 
purpose of building and equipping an 
alent 


lectric light plant. From the proceeds 
of this issue, the construction of the 
plant was begun in 1894, completed in 
1895, and began operation under the 


supervision of that branch of the city 
government then known as the Board of 
Public Works. This board continued to 
operate the plant until 1899 (June), at 
which time our city charter was changed 
and the management passed into the 
hands of the Board of Bond Trustees 
Since the 1917 charter amendment the 
plant has been under the supervision of 
the City Commission. 

In addition to the original bonds of 
$75,000, a new issue of $27,500 in 1901 
and another of $100,000 in 1913 and 
$850,000 in 1923 were sold, making a 
total of $1,052,500; $200,000 having been 
retired in 1926, leaves outstanding 
against the plant at this time $852,500 
In 1912 a new plant built and 
changes made in the old one (now used 
as a substation), at a cost of approxi- 
mately $635,000, and in the following 
year gross earnings were over $600,000 


was 


Successful at Low Rates 

The plant has earned much more than 
enough to make all necessary improve- 
ments and pay operating expenses. The 
generating plant is worth over $2,500,- 
000 exclusive of outlying equipment, and 
has proved to be the most valuable as- 
set the city owns. We not only deliver 
current to our consumers at a very rea- 
sonable rate, one of the lowest in the 
United States, but it saves the taxpayers 
at least 6 or 7 mills annual tax by rea- 
son of transfers made to the general 
fund. No assessments have been made 
on account of the construction cost of 
the plant; but, as stated above, bonds 
were sold, and the plant has long since 
repaid the taxpayers many times more 
in profits. The rates now in effect are 
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vy the same g nun 
years st, except sight changes 
se on power It has been the pe 
f the differer idministrations 
| the « peration ol the pl int entire 
from politics, and this one thing 
has | inestimable valu 
xpayers 
[The gross earnings of the Electr 
Light Plant for 1927 amounted to $2 
166,934.75 e net earnings for the ye 
were $1,376,363.42. These figures sh 
ners $996 977.03 In gross ¢ 
ngs ove Qt ~ mpared to an l 
se in ope g expense of $73,790 
UU 1 ross earnings of the plar 
ove! a ¢ <¥ years amounted 
$20.2 ISS.95 in me earnings $11 
933 995.54. The operating expenses for 
926 were 46 per cent of the gross earn- 


ngs. while for 1927 thev were but 44 
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I 
Residential and Commercial Rates 
| ghting and genet 
is 7c per KW with a nimum chargé 
50 I ollow or 
aisct 
Whe I ea 
s e eq xcee 
$ 50.00 l 
100.00 pe I 5 
15) 0 per } 20 I cent 
200.00 pe I h, 25 per cent 
3 4) and ve 40 pe cent 
Ele I the city limits will be 
nished } le applicant f s to the city the 
xt 1 of the line from the 
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The San Francisco Plan for Non-Political 
Municipal Utility Operation 


ITIES 
have 
them, the agency for this pur] 


that own publie utilities 


various methods of operating 


sometimes being a board, department 
having a 


organization OF ofhielal re- 


commission variety of duties 
or a 


stricted t« 


similar 
i single 


| 


including th 


the conduct of 
or some other method, 
lease to a private or public corporatu 
under municipal control Francis 
which has the distinction of having 


harter 


for many years committed by its ch 


pan 


to a general policy of municipal ownel 
ship of utilities, working out in a parti 
degree through the Board of P 
Works under the more or less completé 
control of the Board of Supervisors (the 
governing body of the city), will vote 
on a charter amendment this fall, ay 
proved by the latter board, for the est 
lishment of a non-political utility com- 
ity 


mission to administer all the city’s ut 
enterprises. The proposed plan is de- 
scribed in the February number of the 
National Municipal Review, by Dr 
Delos F. Wilcox, public utility expert, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., who has studied 
the San Francisco situation at various 
times, and spent about two months in 
that city in the fall of 1927 preparing a 
preliminary plan for consolidation of the 


m ik i anda pr street I 
he franchises of tl tter ex] 4 
he nex é ~ He s 3 
lr} S sco plar 
ait 
i landn 
I cor I - 
r res 1 st 
’ 
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( S I f 
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1 ) ot 
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s g T 4 
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wr “ iT 
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The commission will consist of three 
members pointed by the mayor subject 
to confirmation by the board of er- 
visors. The terms of office will be six 


years, except that the first appointees will 
hold office for two, four, and six years, re- 
spectively. Commissioners will be remov- 
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Fall River Conflagration 
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is arrived at through the | 


I the constituted agencies \ 


rge theater, 


f ; 
re} TOO! ho { 


‘ ; 
n wo Dusinmess DiocKs are pro 

re iwalting the wtion re- 

ferred t One public development be- 

( is the uncovering olf a 


the Quequechan River, which 


7 of the city under the 
S vide an open space there, 
g water All in all, though 

on is hardly comparable to 

St. Louis last year or in London 

166 . referred to in THE AMERI- 
CAN ( January (pages 114-116), 
nev ess here again is presented a 
n ( ortunity for reconstruction 
in the lg careful city planning, an 
0 ty that St. Louis is acting 


hich London lost ie ee 








lay Aid City Plan 





Fall River has a City Planning Bi 
s a part of the city government. 1 
Board is working on new maps as 
sult of the conflagration and has « 
upon Arthur A. Shurtleff, its officia 
sultant and the author of the city p 


further studies. A Citizens Committ 
of Fifteen, representative of the b 
ness men of the city, has also been 
pointed, following a meeting that 
called by the Mayor on February 
which the President and the Vice-Pres 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce to 
leading parts. This committee is 
operating with the city government 
the desire to take advantage of th 
portunities for rebuilding the center 
the city in a finer and better way, 


on February 6 named a committee 
cooper ite with the othe r agencies 
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that the Board had adopted, to make 


with due regard to the adequate hand 
ling of traffic. The Board of Aldermen 
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ublic Works Construction the Best 
vailable Prosperity Reserve 


INDUSTRIAL 


HE recent introduction into Con- 
gress by Senator Wesley L. Jones, 
of Washington, of the bill quoted 
accompanying “box,” gives hope 
ef action by the Federal Government 
which, if supplemented by similar action 
hv the state and municipal governments 
throughout the United States, would go 
far to prevent a repetition at any future 
time of “panic” conditions and “hard 
times” such as prevailed in 1921 and in 
many previous periods of business de- 


n the 


pression 


What Is Prosperity? 

Prosperity is simply the smooth and 
steady running of our economic ma- 
chinery at its best speed. If it begins t 
slacken or rattle, there is danger. For 
prosperity, all the gears must be prop 
erly in mesh. 

This is because 
dustries, all communities, 
upon each other. Busy factories, steady 
employment, good wages, high buying 
prosperous communities, busy 
stores, big and frequent orders, busy fac- 
-these constitute the machine of 
prosperity. 

Because of the close intermeshing 0! 
all industries, if we could really stimu- 
late even one important industry when 
there are signs of a recession, that would 
be enough to liven up the whole machine. 
If we were to set down the specifica- 


) 


all businesses, all in- 


are dependent 


power, 


tories 


tions for such an industry, it would be 
one which 

(a) Represents a considerable volum« 
of business in itself. 
Is located in practically every 
community so that all parts olf 
the country would benefit. 
(c) Calls for products from 
other industries. 
Could be stimulated at the right 
time by simple action with the 
minimum amount of effort. 


(b) 


many 


(d) 


The ideal industry which meets every 
one of these logical specifications is the 
construction of public works. 

The construction industry has had an 
annual volume of seven billion dollars 
during the past three years, fully one- 
tenth of the volume of all the country’s 
business. Public works represents be- 
tween one-fourth and one-third of the 
total of construction. It is a two-bil- 
lion-dollar industry in itself, and millions 
of our people are directly or indirectly 
dependent on it. 


Public works construction is not a 


LADELPHIA C1 
centralized industrv like steel or aute 
mobile or cotton textiles san 
portant industry in every commu! 
big or little, urban or rural. The rural 


RELATIONS CoMMITTEF, PH 


By OTTO T. MALLERY 


county builds highways and institution 


buildings; the city builds streets, sew- 
ers, water-works and public and edu 
tional buildings; the state builds higl 
ways and highway bridges, drain 


iAMBI 








A Bill to Create a Prosperity 
Reserve and to Stabilize In- 
dustry and Employment by 
the Expansion of Public 
Works During Periods 
of Unemployment and 
Industrial Depression 


Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 


gress assembled, that the following 
sums are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, for the purpose here- 
inafter specified, in addition to the 
amounts normally and usually ap- 
propriated for such purposes: 

(1) For carrying the provi- 
sions of the Act entitled “An Act 
provide that the United States 
shall aid the states in the construe- 


tion of rural post roads, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 11, 
1916, and all Acts amendatory 


thereof and supplementary thereto, 
$75.000.000: 


(2) For the preservation and 
maintenance of existing river and 


harbor works, and for the prosecu- 
tion of such projects heretofore or 
hereafter authorized as may be most 
desirable in the interests of com- 
merce and navigation, $50,000,000; 

(3) For prosecuting work of flood 
control in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Flood Control Acts, 
approved March 1, 1917, and March 
4. 1923, $10,400,000: 

(4) For carrying into effect the 
provisions of the Public Buildings 
Act, approved May 25, 1926, in re- 
spect of public buildings outside of 


the District of Columbia, $15.000.- 
000. 
Sec. 2. No appropriation shall be 


made pursuant to the authorization 
contained in this Act until such time 
as the President finds and communi- 
cates to the Congress that the 
volume, based upon value, of con- 
tracts awarded for construction work 
in the United States, has fallen 20 
per centum for a three-month period 
below the average of the correspond- 
ing three-month periods of 1926 and 
1927. 
Intre 


luced in the Senate of the 
United States January 11, 1928, by 
Senator Jones; referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce 
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At least 27 ier industries are de 
pendent lor a good part of the pros- 
perity upon pul works construction 
Iron and steel, lumber, cement, brick, 
stone, lime te, glass, asphalt, repre 
sent only ( f the industries directly 
connected works construc 
tion. Pro 1 third of the railway 
freight tonnag 0 nstruction mate- 
riais ree mbers ¢ rucks d other 
nachines are used; and a large propor 
tion of all tue ised is in the | roduction 
of construction materials 

How can public works construction be 
made to meet the fourth spe tion? 
How can it be stimulated, at the right 
time, simply and eilectively 


An Analogy from the Federal Reserve 
System 

How does the Federal Reserve System 
stabilize the hnnancial utivity of the 
country By expanding credit facilities 
and reducing the cost of money when 
there are signs oO! stringency ind by con- 
tracting Ia ties and increasing the cost 
of money when there are signs of in- 
flation 

How do the s iccessful corporations as- 


sure for 


resources 


themselves sound finaneing and 
expansion and 


security holders dividends at 


for for their 
all times? 


sy putting some of their profits each 
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startle 
Eacl mmunity could make its own 


decision, es] prosperity de- 
n specialized industries which 
not marked in 
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other communit 
ordinary conditions, such a 
ye given by the President 


recession 
1S OTF Int = 
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signal could | 


of the United States, upon counsel of 
his expert advisors. Such a signal should 


THE 


Is a Well-planned 


AMERICAN CITY MARCH, 


irse, be a pub announcement 


I in 
of economic emergency, as public psy- 
hology has powerful effects on prosper 

depression; it simply be 
ile lvice to local auth es that the 
bec Government was releasing its 
Prosp Reserve and that similar 


Idle Men, Idle Machines and Idle Money 
be 
munity Concerned with Its Own 


Welfare 


Cannot Tolerated by a Com- 
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public works which should or c 

done during the next five years s| 
be carefully planned out in this way 
classified, so that a larger propor 
can put under the 
nomic need arises. 


be way when 

This means that the funds shou 
quickly obtainable and plans and s 
heations ready. The sale of bonds is 
and the quickest way, but in 
cases complicated legal 
months. 


the cit 


isuai 
procedures 
In the depre 
les were able to ad 


sume many 


of 192] 


\ good does it do lor a city to ad- their borrowings for public works 
ertise its climate when t s all that cause they had been prevented from s 
large rtion « : ers have to ing many bonds during the war. W 
enjoy} \ city of part-time factories 1s this doubled volume of public works 
part-time city into full swing in 1922, the depress 
In 192 number of cities, when they I ipidly disappeared. Of course, if cities 
ke up to the bitterness inemploy- exhaust their credit in good times 


ment made” work Some stopped 
sing n ines on const n work in 
rder give more hands employment 
ly f one case m¢ ere employed 
ry stones from one place to an 

1e1] hile a second squad carried them 
ch But city payroll iding is not 
ndusti s lization. Prosperity Re 
erTve Ss 1 { i \ ol making WOTK 
lt is a scientific system for doing neces 


sary, constructive work at the right time 


gl 
Phe n with a Prosperity Reserve 
gram is the town which knows where 
$s going Prosperity Reserve is not 
niy a { I he rur wn DUSsINeSsS 
community when times are not so 
00d s also an ration for its 
erly d opment at all times 
Prosperity Reserve is the way of m 
g comn dreams come true. New 
yo ed new construct not ymniv 
reet na water-m nd hools 
ec streets sale m grade 
sing rKS and pi ground nd 
. 
ports No longer sl l gre St 
S ¢ ( Ie pie Ve f I le 
1 des n from od he long 
sk mus inned now and car l 
n ther decade, so tl he 1 
ev r ever remoy 


The City Pian Is the Blueprint for 
Prosperity Reserve 
\ large proportion \merican cities 
how have ( ity plans whi h h ive not only 


ol 


given them splendid visions for the fu 


ture, but 
ihieving them The city pian should 
| and the projects 
regard to urgency. All 


aiso practical programs lor 


be carefully studied 


classified with 


re helpless in bad times. 

Prosperity Reserve is a way of saving 
the taxpayer’s money. It 
crowd public work at a time when ot 
onstruction work is being rushed 
when the cost of labor and materials 

It does not force the borrov 
money for the financing of pu 
orks projects when costs are high 
Prosperity Reserve not only is prosp 
ty insurance, but it is community e 
omy. 

The idea of Prosperity Reserve 
not only been worked out by the mer 
bers of the National Conference on | 


does 


high 


mployment, but it is heartily endorsed 


Coolidgs 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 


The Democratic Platform of 1924 
American 
Associated 
American Institute of 
American Associat 
lation 
Philadelphia Chamber 


Knginering Council 
General Contractors 
Architects 
10n for Labor Le £is- 


of Commerce 


Dil 


\lthough the Federal 


ties in the aggregate 


is importa! 
are more in 
ght 
h public work as the Federal Gov- 
The understanding and active 
pproval of local officials and business 
leaders in every community are needed 
The Prosperity Reserve is the business 
problem and duty. American 
business should never again wait until it 
hears “nine” before it begins to struggle 
back to its feet. 


nt because they do e times as 


rn »¢ 
ernment. 


man’s 


How New York Is Tackling Unemployment 


SURVEY of conditions 


employment 


A 


in New York State, made at the re- 
quest of Governor Alfred E. Smith by In- 
dustrial Commissioner James A. Hamilton 
ind reported by him on February 15, 
showed extensive unemployment and seri- 
ous distress, with conditions the worst 
since 1921. The governor urged that all 


public works undertaken by the state be 


accelerated: nearly $100,000,000 is said to 
be available for these activities. He also 


uppealed to the majority financial leaders 
in the Legislature to speed appropriation 
bills totaling $42,000,000, mostly for roads 
and bridges. The suggestion was made to 
cities and counties that appropriate 
be taken with respect local improve- 
ments, to help relieve the unemployment 
situation. In New York City, where fur- 
therance of the idea was at prom- 
ised, the public works program in point is 
reported to total more than $100,000,006 


steps 


to 


once 
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$60,000,000 * 
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Avondale Avenue Improvement Would Provide 210-Foot Thoroughfare, Without Cross- 
Traffic or Left-Hand Turns, from Center of Chicago to Northwestern City Limits 
By HUGH E. YOUNG 


ENGINEER, Cu1IcaGo PLAN CoMMISSION 





MOTOR express highway 10 miles posed by the Chicago Plan Commission. way , y-level 
A long and 210 feet wide, extending The plan provides for an elevated su-  thoroug! 
from the downtown district to per-highway 160 feet in width extending Over 3001 mproved high 
the northwestern city limits at Jefferson, the entire 10-mile length, with an esti- Ways, serving 00) re miles of ter 
and without cross-traffic or left-turn mated « ipacity of 250,000 vehicles per fritory s on Avondale A ie at or 
traffic during the entire distance, is pro- day and bordered throughout most of its near the northwestern city limits (see 
~ x ‘ en by 
mle major 
Ir ( chwavs 
It educ e time 
requir he 10 es between 
( I é S 1 the 
VU tU min 
es 
Thi S ( 
Oper I ( ec! f 
v-levys reat he , 
he rhting xtures f 
renitec embe nme per 
require ng damages, construction 
costs ar ther expenses, is estimated 
to amount to about $60,000,000. Of this 


$37 .900.000 re presents construction, and 
922,100,000 land and building damages 
How the Improvement May Be 


Financed 






IMPROVEMENT 
CHICAGO PLAN COMMISSION The 1 finance its share by a 
JAMES SIMPSON CHAIRMAN | ‘ 
DEIGA OY sug t YouM tueent S Teron ond ISSUE€ ind a reasonable special as- 
tower woe 
el oe — sessment upor benefited property It 2 


recommended that the county be allotted 











S/ f . yx s SN N 24 per cent ol the cost of the improve- 

; eee P ment, which is equivalent to the propor- 

A TYPICAL SECTION OF THE PROPOSED AVONDALE AVENUE SUPER-HIGHWAY, : ) the propor 
CHICAGO tionate st of a 40-foot strip of the im- 


The aggregate length of roadway on the steel and concrete viaduct construction is 3.5 milea provement. The county officials have 
is provided for in the roadway grades, and there will be suitable stone ee ae . ; 1 +] , 

balustrades and a lighting system. The aggregate length of roadway on a fill between the rail- pubicly enaorses 1e Avondale Avenne 

read embankment and a retaining wall is 6.3 miles. The retaining wall will extend along the plan and have indicated a desire to par- 

railroad right-of-way, 160 feet from it, and the space between will be filled to about the level . ; ih 


of the top rail of the railroad tracks ticipate in the cost, using the revenue 
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: i ( I nmany W ; ys CHICAS. Gan Comene 
] ( the elev ed road V DY . FR ~ _ 7 
aed « it from the buldng ee ——————Tr————— SA SS) “= SB 
there removing the possibility of park VIADUCT STRUCTURE TO EXTEND NOTHWEST FROM THE NORTH BANE DRIVE, 
' he exprese roadway. which if CHICAGO, ABOVE THE TRACKS OF THE CHICAGO AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY 
= ld | canis dante the wet ON A DIRECT LINE TO CHICAGO AVENUE 
his low-level parallel street Avondale Avenue along the Chicago «& traffic conditions in the metropolitan dis 
Stve as 8 mare ntersecung North Western Railway extending from trict of Chicago has been of great assist 
tween cross-streets and Tamp the west side boulevard system on the ance in facilitating the completion of the 
it will permit of frontage northwest side to the outskirts of the technical report. 
bs GE Se Se city, was first suggested in 1923 by Ben- The technical report was prepared by 
a , ee min B. Felix to Charles H. Wacker lugh E. Young, head of the Chicago 
sbtougiortn then Chairman of the Chicago Plan plan Commission’s technical staff. Five 
Lhe property so located will become (Commission, and was endorsed hy M1 iternate routes were studied and the 
nereasingly more valuable for business Wacker in his address at the meeting of plans and estimates of cost covering 
not only as a result of the ser- the Chicago Plan Commission on No- each route have been given considera- 
' aes be ich shawn ge by th movor vember 4, 1926 tion by the Plan Commission’s Special 
CXprens RIGRWAYy, DUS ABO a5 2 resus oe The development of the plan from Ayondale Avenue Committee, consisting 
e electrified service on the Ch the original suggestion has been very ex- of Joseph R. Noel, Chairman, Bernard 
cago & North Western tracks when the tensive and the progress made and the A. Eckhart, Benjamin B. Felix, Murray 
demand for such traffic makes it desir- ¢haracter and extent of the improvement MeLeod, Werner A. Wieboldt, and 
able to have such service provided in its final form are largely due to the 


efforts and vision of the present chair- 
Evolution of the Idea man of the Plan Commission, James 


The idea of an elevated roadway in Simpson, whose practical knowledge of 
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THE IMPROVEMENT WILL BEGIN WITH A PLAZA CREATED BY WIDENING CANAL 
STREET TO 180 FEET BETWEEN MONROE AND MADISON STREETS 


In the center of this plaza an inclined roadway 50 feet wide, beginning at Monroe Street, will 
rise to an upper level at Madison Street and continue north on Canal Street on the upper level 




















Eugene 8. Taylor, Manager of the Com- 
mission. The report of the subcommit- 
tee was approved by the Executive 
Committee on December 29, 1927, and 
has been submitted to Mayor Thomp- 
son, the City Council, and President 
Faherty of the Board of Local Improve- 
ments, Chicago, for their consideration 
and approval. 

This improvement will become one of 
the most important projects of its kind 
anywhere in this country because of its 
length and width, its traffic separation 
features, its tremendous importance to 
the transportation plan of Chicago, and 
its great economic value to traffic. 


Nort The following unit prices have been used 
in computing the physical cost 


(a) The average cost of the entire improvement 
per square foot amounts to $4.06, exclusive of 
land and buildings. 

(b) The average cost of the part on a fill is 
$2.52 per square foot 

The average cost of the part on viaduct 
structure is $9.18 per square foot 

The average cost of the street work is $1.18 
per square foot 

(e) If the elevated roadway were carried on a 

wt the entire distance, the project would cost 

ximately $87,000,000 This means that the 
placing of the elevated roadway alongside a rail 
road embankment on a fill will effect a saving of 
$27,000,000 without placing an additional wall across 
the city, with its undesirable features 

(f{) The average cost of the Wacker Drive Im- 
pre exclusive of land and buildings, was 


$13.50 per square foot, and the Michigan Avenue 
Improvement $20.00 per square foot. The Avon- 
dale structure, therefore, will cost only 30 per 
cent of the Wacker Drive and 20 per eent of the- 
Michigan Avenue Improvement per square foot. 
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Popularizing Public Play 


Effective Publicity for Keeping 


( 


it High Pitch 


4 HE American people have invested pr : € primar : 
n municipal and county park co! ting the isiness. Those re S 
ind recreation systems several which repres I S in the e! 
ns of dollars. Every year notable of park and recreation departments, sucl 
eases are made to this already stu- as raising th ! 


investment. In 


operation 


and com 


m en mn ¢ 
is of nile and adult delinquency. elevating S&S 
tal tand ] , . —_ ¢ 4) 
pital dards Lut Lie 





ntel several tens ol millior 

rs are expected vearly. This ca 
\ nd this vearly alloca- 
public funds for opera- 
I nd maintenance have 
een and are being made by 
e pt e in the hope of pre- 
rving certain fundamentals 
e. and especially in the 
hone of securing life more 
lant Io! themselves, their 
jildren and their children’s 
children. It is therefore a 
veighty ind orave re sponsibil- 


vark gov- 
chief 


tv that is 11d 


| pon ] 
suthorit 


ind 


1es 


erning 


executives not only in acquir- 
ing, planning, developing and 
ma né ining these properties 
which represent so large an 
investment of the people's 


money, but especially in oper- 


ition. to the end that the 
maximum number ol people 
secure the life-giving values 


which the investments 





rhe 
Educational publicity is of great importance to park 
and recreation administration from four different points 
of view: 
l. In establishing 


acquisition and development of properties. 
9 


Principles, Aims and Methods Involved 


a system and in securing funds for 


In educating the people as to where the properties 
are and what general opportunities they 
will find there for their recreation, instruction and en 
tertainment 


facilities and 


3. In edueating the people in the use of the proper- 
ties and facilities so that they 
the benefit 


individually will 
them and will still 


receive 


greatest from leave the 


properties and facilities in good condition for the use 
of others. 

4. In acquainting the people of other recreational 
resources of the community and in the vicinity of the 
community other than those directly under the contro! 


of the department itself 

The discussion of these at some length in the accom 
panying articles constitutes an authoritative statement « 
principles public park 
licity, including its aims, scope, 
article is Chapter XIX of “Parks: A Manual of Munici- 
pal and County Parks” (A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1928), a substantial two-volume work based upon a na 
tional survey by the Playground and Recreation Associa 
tion of America in cooperation with the American In 
stitute of Park Executives. It was edited by L. H. Weir. 
Director of the Study, and has a foreword by President 


{ 
pub- 
The 


and recreation 
and methods 


governing 














. +3 Coolidge. For a review of the book. see page 169 of 
ry that park governing this issue. 
ithorities and executives, ex- 
cept when conducting cam 
paigns for money with which to acquire ment of phys mental ar 
properties or to develop them have « ties, Increasing happiness, et 
made tle use of carefully organized not be measured definitely. In tu 
educational publicity in the operation « haps, by the use of scientific n 
the properties and facilities entrusted to study and evaluation of the operative 
their re. The prevailing attitude has rocesses park and recreation systems : 
seemed to be, after the properties have may be possible to state in more or \r 
been acquired and developed, “Ws ess definite terms the act r ts of these 
here are the properties and the facilities services human life est 
the people may come and use them if the results vays remain more or 
they wish.” As a matter of fact, their s intangible and unmeasurable. H 
real work has just begun. Their su- ever, these conside1 : 
preme ltunction is no Oo acquire prop- ter I nd recre 
erty or to deve yp it but to see that n r ent 
the people use the property and sil 
cilities : 
One of the reasons. no doubt. wh Publicity Regarding Facilities and 
more park and recreation departments Their Location 
have not a thoroughly organized division The ig he é 
of pu y is in the difficulty in showing f his n home commur 
the results of publicity, except in terms, the interesting phenomena y 
perhaps, of increased attendance. In_ lif Ame park g g 
business enterprises the value of any ithority or chief executive s ever 
given line of publ city can be measured sume that | the people are a nt 
more or less definitely not only by the with even the location of the proper 
volume of sales but also by the increased ties under their jurisdiction, to say noth 


Local Interest mn the Parks and Playaqrounds 
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Gg ciu th nit sche erts season, giv- 

I Some mun es | sn ng n 1 the ‘ we and 

n | er throug ( imns O ] ( ( ( rinted 

of the inforn n migh be : ed tl ch such 

Only very le parn S ~ hose mentione r (a) 

lensed S mph The Ss pri 

m on, e ¢ Ss aule } P< 1 ¢ ert a 

d a L pec program inounce! I be 

r ymmun £ pul he and dlst! € gy the 

( 1 groups, 1 dient This might have he re 

b i A ¢ ls prog rse § Ss I ( s yr 
I Phe exe ve e seas 

( | Upening « Ne Playgr l Pre- 

1 upor give minar\ he opening « 1 new play- 

e concel g the i p I er or pla ht be is 

re stem beiore 1 sued announcing the e | pening, 

Org I ol } es OD tile t g! ALAS hours ( be ¢ { S ( es there, 

{ ec Ca rrangea ‘ nd a statement of the activities to be 

( i aepart ’ } conducted hese posted conspicuous 

heity ector i t Ss such an en ices the neigl hood, are 

pi \s a lorm publicity this 18 effective means of publicity for this kind 

not espe y elie é m the vie of eve A si r form of publicity 

pou e numbers eopl may be used in connection with the open- 

uthough a much wider audience May De ing of a swimming center, a gymnasium, 

reac! through the press reports he or a new community building, boating 

mee fu This jorm of publicity can b€ center, golf course. ete. The poster or 

made, however, rather widespread and placard is the standard form of advertis- 

ellect li dehinitely organized ana pro 


moted. It does reach a considerable 
number of people who are thinking o! 
community problems and trying to do 
things in the community. 

[The department should be 
with stereopticon machines and sets ol 
slides for use in making popular instruc- 
A portabie moving picture 
outfit would be found invaluable 

(c) Pe 
with the 
neighborhood playfield-park or a com- 


su} pie a 


tional talks 


visits. —In connection 


rsona 


opening ol a playground or a 


munity center, one ol the most effective 
means of publicity 1s to send out, a few 
days before the the workers 
who ire to be in charge of the particu- 
lar playground, park or center, to visit 


opening, 


among the people residing in the vicinity 
The would give the families 
first-hand information of what is going 
to take place, the hours each day the 
playground, park or center will be open, 
the facilities to be found there, and the 
activities to be conducted. This is not 
only effective publicity, but also the best 
possil e preliminary work in the man- 
agement ol the property and in the or- 
ganization and conduct of the activities 
there. It gives the workers a knowledge 
of neighborhood conditions that will Le 


workers 


invaluable in the organization and con- 


duct of the program, and if they make a 
good impression on the parents they will 
the more readily send their 
attend themselves. 

(d) 
posters —These or similar forms of pub- 
licity are used quite extensively in many 
park and recreation systems in connec- 
tion with organized activities. A few ex- 
amples are: 

Band Concerts—Preliminary to the 
opening of a series of band concerts a 


children and 


Special announcements, placards 


ing tournaments, play festivals, athletie 
swimming 


held days, 


matic performances and municipal 
camps. Where a set of facilities are 
operated seasonally, a common form of 


meets, meets, dra- 


publicity is the issuance of a poster giv- 
ing a list of the facilities, the location of 
each, the date ol opening of each, and 
the hours they will be operated, to- 
gether with the schedule of charges if 
charges are made. A special announce- 
ment in the form of a leaflet giving the 
same sort of information is 
used in this connection 

(e) Parades, 


sometimes 


demonstrations. — In 
cities where a great deal of interest has 
been aroused in some particular sport or 
several different sports, a downtown pa- 
rade of all the players that have entered 
the contest or for the season 
not only creates a great deal of enthu- 
siasm among the players but also arouses 
a great deal of public interest. In some 
instances the mayor has issued a special 
proclamation concerning the opening of 
the season and declared a half-holiday. 
A parade of several hundred to a thou- 
sand or more baseball players, of sev- 
eral hundreds of tennis players and golf 
players, each with the appropriate em- 
blem of his sport, is a sight long to be 
remembered and does without doubt in- 
spire large numbers of other eligibles to 
enter the activities. Each great festival 
day or holiday is an opportunity for a 
public demonstration of 
value, 


contests 


great publicity 
as are the various play days, 
meets, tournaments. 

(f) Pictorial, handcraft and other 
types of exhibits —It is usually very easy 
to secure the co-operation of the pro- 
prietor or manager of large business 
establishments downtown in setting up 
in a large show window a floral display, 


19° 
IvZs 


a pictorial display or an exhivit of h 
craft work or a display of trophies 
Some of the firms are also very n 


’ 


pleased to use publicity material 
cerning the park and recreation syst 
in their newspaper 
hibits of this 
health shows and other public | 


v! S 


advertising 


character at local f 


and affairs are also effective means 
publicity. 

(g) The press—Of all the forms 
publicity, direct or indirect, the n 
r-reaching and perhaps the most eff 
tive is to be had through the daily and 
weekly press of the community. Fey 


hi : 
PUDIIC 


service departments have more 
material for news items, human interest 
stories, and special feature stories or a 
possible wider range of pictures desired 
by newspapers than does a park and 
recreation department. It is through the 
medium of the press that most of the 
publicity is secured by park and recrea- 
tion departments in America 
Nearly all other avenues of publicity 
feed directly into this and multiply their 
effectiveness a hundredfold. 


today 


It is not commonly recognized, but 
the owners, managers or editors of a 
very large number of newspapers 


throughout the country not only print 
news, and feature concerning 
public park and recreation activities, but 
also play an important role in actively 
promoting desirable recreational activi- 
ties, while at the same time giving an 
enormous amount of space to publicity 
concerning the particular activity or ac- 
tivities. Examples in point are zoologi- 
cal and botanical identification contests 
such as those conducted by the Park and 
tecreation Department of Dallas, Texas, 
which is actively aided by the local 
press; the promotion of marble tourna- 
ments in several cities; of handcraft ac- 
tivities through bird-box construction 
and pushmobile contests, and of athletic 
leagues and tournaments. 

(h) Publication of bulletin-newspaper, 
whether in mimeographed or in printed 
form—lIn the larger systems, and espe- 
cially in these systems where an exten- 
sive program of recreation is carried on, a 
weekly or monthly bulletin is very effec- 
tive, not only in keeping a selected list 
of citizens informed as to what is going 
on, but in serving as the medium for 
acquainting each division of the depart- 
ment of the activities of the others, 
thereby keeping alive esprit de corps by 
personal mention of the achievements of 
different staff members in the several 
divisions. Such a publication might 
carry new items regarding the programs 
of park systems in other cities. 

The Commissioner of Parks of the 


stories, 


borough of the Bronx, New York City, 
issues such a publication usually in 
magazine form and believes that the 
slight cost involved for such a publicity 
medium is money well invested. 

A similar type of publication edited 








an 











PHI 


n the parks is valuable both as 


is a means OI stimulating 


patrons. The prep- 


material and the editing and 
g e |] r have high re 
educational value as a form o 
The newspaper prepared by 
s and girls who use the facilities 
Evanston, | recreation syste! 
sed 1 I de interest among 
Pub ( eport —lIt 
: recretted that ever 
' n the United States 
ssut nted annual rep 
ae ae of ite walue an los 
tl gh important as suc! 
distributed, bu Decause 
eadily a ible a current history 
rs of the department and fa 
s exchange of information among 
departments in various cities. Be- 
se of the wave of economy during the 
W | continued since that time to a 
greater or less degree, many park depart 
ments which formerly issued excellent re 
ports no longer do so. It 1s strongly 
recommended that every park depart- 
ment which can possibly squeeze money 
enough from its budget to print an an 
nual report, issue one 
 S The securing of publicity 
through signs is universally practiced to 
a more or less extensive degree by park 
departments. The type of signs thought 
ot in this connection include direction 
signs showing the way to leading areas 
or the facilities of the svstem, name- 
signs at main entrances to areas, direc- 


on signs within areas, along driveways 


nd walks, signs which give positive in- 
structional information, such as labels 
on trees or on boards at flower-beds or 
groups oi shrubbe ry, ind names of speci- 
mens in the zoo. There is a type of sign, 
however, which has a directing-restrain- 
ng intent and is closely related to the 
policing of the area 

(k) Bulletin board The bulletin 
board is a fundamental necessity in cot 
nection with all types of active recrea 
tion areas It is in a certain sense an 
immobile news sheet and will be in con- 
stant use during the active season for 


announcements rules an 


organize 


posting of 
regulations 


te 


and standir 

and of plavers in 

for many other I 
Public t j by 


result of the merit of s¢ ces rend 


gs of 


ims tournaments 
] 
1 


an 


urposes 
(1) 


word otf mov ns ¢ 


‘ ‘ ere 
While all the forms of publicity men 
tioned are important, in the last analysis 


the best publicity is the worth of 
services rendered by the department and 
the resultant personal commendations 
that people make to one another about 
the services. When a parent is moved to 
say, “My children attended such and 
such a playground and it has been a 
real education for them”; or when one 
young person says to another, “I had a 


the 
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Suggestions for Newspaper 
Publicity 
each paper 


policy 


Study 


determine 


carefully 
and style 
If a story breaks 
give it to the after- 


to 
its 
Play no favorites 


in the morning 


noon paper. If it breaks late in the 
afternoon, give it to the morning 
paper Learn when your editor 
wants his news and get it to him 
before that hour. 

Newspapers have collected an au 
dience for their own purpose, and 
contributed material must meet the 
test of serving that purpose 

In your first paragraph, give an 
answer to the following questions: 
What? Why? When? How? Where? 
Who? 

Avoid technical terms or the spe- 
cial phrases of your own organiza- 
tion 


Be concrete and simple 
Prepare your copy in 
with newspaper practice. 
it or write it legibly; 


of 


ac cordance 
Typew rite 
leav e plenty 


space at top of sheet for head; 
write on one side of sheet only: 
double or triple space all typed 
copy; fold copy twice, do not roll 
it; spell correctly; get names cor- 


rectly with all initials. 
Study the way 


your 


newspapers rewrite 
material. 


New spapers prefer to write their 


own 


own headlines. 

True human interest stories are 
glittering gems in the drab setting 
of routine news that floods news- 
paper offices. 

Many departments of the news- 
paper can give you publicity—news 
columns, cartoons, editorials, adver- 


tising columns, woman’s page, sports 
page, letter columns. 

Photographs for newspaper pub- 
lication must have animation, sim- 
plicity of composition and the ap- 
pearance of truth—that is, the pic- 
ture must actually portray what the 
caption describes. 

Newspapers appreciate any 











cour- 
tesy shown to them or their repor- 
ters. 
[he newspaper is a business en 
terprise 
D ring the mos rt 
pu t the same time re g 
the | gi sé nat can be es ¢ 
ipon Ss ¢ g 


Education in the Use of 
Most forms of publicity 
the education of the 
parks and recreation facilitie 
end that the plants 
ures will not be 


Parks 


directea at 


of 
tural feat- 
injured beyond what is 
to be reasonably expected from usage, 
are in reality a constructive form of po- 


and struc 
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hard. ' 
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tional publicity Dy signs is 
; . 
method of educating people 


likely t 


prove very effective 
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emented by more direct word-of- 

I educational publicity 
) | the most dimicuit pl ems that 
executive lace : nculcate 
‘ sense I orship 
ere 1 reas nich é id 

e without ey; 

r guards have been the mau 
t r the est! I ( the 
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owt rooms al rsions t 
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re y nie { ie . 
red pr If some such 
tr I this { f r 
ulter ye here \ { 
ome { eT I rkeda oe r 
the bette th re ect » the tt le of 
the me A t} ( heir reere 
ution are 


he beauties and works 

I 1 the pr r use and preser 

r tl ling I th, strength 

' PT ny r} n if 

t every reug Ss and 

I the community 

a rks T enies nd T 

\ reas ni ( iCLivl 

es g, ther f r the mu 

ster me lennite I nted I 

struct the children and young 

e s iV s to the mem 

bers ng people's society and to 

his congregation regarding their conduct 

n! the care of properties in 
par } for their uss 


Organization for Educational Publicity 
Ir + hig ore tm 
the duty of organizing and conducting 


jority of park systems 


education publicity is like to 
uporl Lhe chiel executive himse or rie 
reason I he larger. numbe s n 
Syster = f T comm es re if f 
sma I itor where é renerai T 
ganz ( he cle ’ not 
nignis lepartment IZ \t f pres 
ent time. eve I he g mi! nities 
vith | b lepartments ! g several 
lune I s1ons I I types 
of spe sts, the chief ex sua 
sumes Tf roie ol ¢ ( pul s 
r suct \ cs is s¢ [his is 
chi ecause this fundamer 
Lae s en given the . , = im 
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General Principles 
Publicity 


Accuracy is of fundamental im- 


n 


portance Do not exaggerate 

Publicity 
Just to be 
not enough 


should be educational 
known, even widely, is 


Reiterated impact is an important 
principle 

Good publicity is measured by the 
amount that sticks in the mind 

ttempt only those things which 
can be done effectively 

Express appreciation of individu- 
als and organizations who help 

Keep yourself, as director. in the 
background 

Appeal to civic pride 
hard at hometown stuff 

Deo not 


mu¢ h 


Hammer 
promise the public too 


Appeal to curiosity 
(,et personally acquainted with the 
editor. Make a point of thanking 


him for any publicity given by his 











paper 
‘ er 
ner ‘ earry Q 
] eC ing 
lr s nstances exer 
t e must necess \ ‘i ers’ LilV 
re re groups to g AS na 
iresses I s prepare ( r the 
ress. take res, or have them taken 
; ilietrat hiimar nterect { tary nro 
niu LLe DUMAN Invleres f ires re- 


1 
mphiets and annual re- 


| 
ports, take responsibility for the prepa 
I 


r . = , 
ition and posting of signs, and give out 
niormation. But in carrying on all! these 
ossible lines of publicity every member 

the executive staff should give per- 
son ssistance. Thus the playground 


supervisor should keep the executive in- 


lormed of interesting happenings on the 
nts, and 
may often prepare the copy for such ma- 
terial; the secretary will give out infor- 
the di- 


rector of the conservatory and the head 


l ind ol special eve 


mation upon calls from citizens 


rardener will keep him informed regerd 
when floral « 


ing the time splays will be 


their best and most | 
joyed by 


ikely to be en- 
the people; the director of the 
zoo will tell him of any unusual happen- 
ng which may be of special public in- 
terest, and other department heads will 


inform him of events in their dey 
ments. The reporter for the loca 
no doubt be of much assistar 


Lhe ictual preparation of copy lor 
press if given the information. 
In a number of systems some par 
r member of the staff, especially 
ho may have had newspaper exper 
lor publicity 
designated to handle the publicit 


mnection with his other duties 


r who has a talent 


In the larger and more highly d 
ped park system such a method of 
ganizing and carrying on publicity 
Publicity 
y a distinct profession, just as 


re or less a makeshift 


landscape gardening and the 
organized recreation are pri 

ns. It should have a definite d 

sional position in the department wit 


recto! ol educational publicity 
irge. Where there are two dey 
ments In a community—a park dey 
ent and a recreation department 
employment of such a director mig 
While 
director 
technique, m« 


a joint project 
s desirable that such a 
skilled In newspaper 
n this should be required, for his r 
inction is to educate the community 
the values of recreation and the spe 
portunities afforded for recreation 
the department and by other agen 
the community, and in the use of 
lities offered. In a sense he m 
mbine the functions of an expert 
estigator and interpreter of communit 


stitutions and recreational needs w 


if the educational publ cist 
Duties of the Educational Publicity 
Dire ctor 
\ publicity director should keey 
nself intimately informed of the de 
s of the activities of every division 
the park department. Workers on the 
firing line engrossed in the details of or 
ganizing and conducting their divisions 
not always conscious of the news 
ie of the things they are doing, nor 
they often have the time to interpret 
hat they are doing even if they are 
conscious of the interest of their program 
the publie 
2. He 
sant with every agency and institution 
1 the community making a contribu 
on to the city’s recreational life, 
ing the work of these institutions to see 
how their programs may be correlated 
with the work of the park department 
He should be familiar with certain gen- 
eral community conditions relative to 
uvenile delinquency, health and work 
ing conditions and cultural conditions so 
that he will know better where to put 
the emphasis in publicity regarding these 
conditions, if the services of the park 
department may in any way be made to 
affect the situation. 
3. It should be his responsibility to 
organize and conduct any or all the 


should be thoroughly conver 


studv 
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s lines of publicity mentioned and all that he plans to d Publicity cat , 
ot specifically outlined olten do as much harm i cause as it } 2 i a 
e hardly necessary to suggest that does good S rie mpreé er succe of th . 
4 I np! \ ] ss of r f 
city director should keep the presented. The cl ( e is the 
xecutive ntimately informed of litimate ithorit. s f the characte . 


A New England Town in the Heart of a 
New England City 


By J. T. WOODRUFI 
CONSULTAN’ eo i OF SPRINGFIELD Ma 




















HE large black area shown on the England t ! mn the eart ! nate 7, aatum 
accompanying photograph repre-_ tropolis size thi : , 
sents about 3,227 acres in the \ town pian for the entire area, in real ra fees as ants l) 
istern central part of the city of sulated from other areas by park belts, tions for s by sae ; 
Springfield, Mass This territory is much as is done in the English garden for the “’] , deed oe : 
irgely undeveloped icreage It is sur city plans, Is being made cooperatively t 1 ‘ te 
rounded by proposed park lands, by the Planning Board and the “Tow th ; “i 
streams, ponds, ind lakes, and has elg me . 
many beautiful views over land of 
varying contour The soil is 
sandy, affording good drainag ; . 
Main radial trafhe arteries are al- r ' at 
ready provided There are about \ Y t t 2 
} ‘ ( 
sixty-live owners ol large acreage c : Y 
in the area. All owners of prop- 0 eee tee 
erty in the area are banded to- , ; ahi ~ 
gether in a civic association, with 1 Mw 
headquarters in an attractive lit- ’ 
tle brick house at the “center : Neo Fax 
This little house was formerly a , +] Mow 
school, but is now under the con- es 
trol and maintenance of the Park . 
Department of the city . ‘| we 
A Planning Committee of the ay ee 
Civic Association meets with the nd the oe 
City Planning Board in the devel- Baie ie 
opment ol a plan for the area At 3 a 
present this area is zoned into SR, 
single-family residences of the : . ' er 
same classification as pertains in ~ ate “ie # 
small spots throughout the built- \ +] : 
up portions of the city. These ( "heaps te 
single-family residence areas in the v Cah wages) 
built-up portions have minimuia Ss pa 
front, side, and rear yard _ re- a apa 
quirements to fit 50 x 100-foot lots : eceive al the acetal 
This is reasonable, since the minimum Committee. This plan is for about tion throug neg to whi hy aan ta 
allowable lot in a subdivision is 50 x fifteen units of about two hundred acres erly entitled. a) cr ee ite 
100 feet However, It Is proposed fo ¢ ich and shows streets, parks, schools neighborho« " er oa ints BM sath 
designate the large black area as sewers, water, fire protection, and a ges ' ee nig ote a ™ 
special zone in which front, side, and suggested subdivision of the five-squar Gee er siesta 
rear yard requirements would be greater mile area. Nothing will be done to leg Landscape {rt and City Life 
and on which the lot size would be ize or force any plan or development on Land ay See :, ‘ 
enlarged. the community. The plan will rise or fine art os int 
This movement has come from with- fall on its appeal to the property owner. function ef pageees 
in the local Civie Association and peti- It will be placed in the Community rounding 1an habitations, and in 
tions are being circulated asking for such Building, where it will form the back- ‘© >roader natural scenery of tI yun 
adjustment. Open development where ground for all local discussion and com- “Y> DUt Tt so concerned witl mot- 
adequate space exists is what is wanted. munity activity. If it lives at all, it “® ‘° ‘ nvenience and health 
No development pressure exists other will be because it is workable and po = a tions, which ha canty 
than that of growing Springfield, so that practical, not because it is legally power se “¢ ag" a: xa oo . irs — 
it will be possible to maintain such a ful. Through zoning the basic control );.. ,, pi gs ey m 
town type of development. The Plan- will be felt. Zoning will keep use of fy) and , igh ind “ is wh ck 
ning Board of the city and the Commit- property in control Local business Natur } male oe ° 


tee of the Civic Association believe that areas and school sites aggregating abo 
this black area can be made a “New two hundred acres each will be desig Cy W Reins 
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Municipal and School Outdoor Theatres 


HI revival of the 


abroad and in the 


and the increasing emphasis in 


prod ng plays in the out- 1oors h Ss 
resulted in wide interest in the constr 

: 
t municipal and school outdoor 


! 
The movement, while 


throughout the United States, has 


genera 
found 
irtiv 


rer expression in California, } 








in t] the mild climate makes attend 
ance it outdoor theatres possible 
through the greater part the 
veal Among California cities having 
municiy outdoor theatres are Ana 
hei Alhambra, Los Angeles, Oakland, 
P Pomona, Redlands and Rich- 
mol! Among schools having outdoor 
theatres are the University of Califor- 
I Berkeley, Occidental College in 
] (Angeles, Pomona College in Clare- 
I nd Santa Moniea High School, 
oS Mi nica 

In rtant factors in the construction 
of the outdoor theatre are: topography 
of tl e; accessibility; acoustics; rela- 
tive elk ition of seats and stag con- 
t I rrangement ol aressing-rooms 
and roaches type of constr ction; 
al capacity. Material is given 
here trative ol several types ol out- 
doo! tres and service ranging In con- 
struct ost up to $50,000 and seating 
cal ip to 5,000. The information 








in California 


By GEORGE W. BRADEN 





OF THE PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION 
presented has been received from the of- 
ficials, respectively, whose names are 
given There is also included a state 
ment « he movable outdoor theatre 
t Oath l 

Anaheim 

Mr I (GREEK THEATRE J W. 
Price, ( Manager—The theatre is lo- 
cated in the City Park, within four blocks 
of the center of town The architectural 
design followed is Greek, the floor being 
solid « with retaining walls on the 
sides The building is b with stucco 
work and a red tile roof The pergolas 
ire mace i concrete nd stucco, with 
wood: beams across the to with slats to 
ipport vines 

The cost of this building was $41,000, 
iken fro he general fund with no spe- 
cial bond issue. The seating capacity is 


2.500. The 


portation 


location, in reference to trans- 
is excellent three main through 
of the 


boulevards, one bordering each side 


park, and the third one block distant. All 
busses from Los Angeles, San Diego, etc., 
go by the park. Besides the general street 
parking, an extra strip runs around the 
park and will take care of two car widths 
parked parallel 


The management is under the general 


supervision of the Park Superintendent. 








The Park Program Committee has been 
ippointed to help in developing and work- 
ing out a suitable program. Although not 
in use until the middle of July of this 


A 


oe ts to 


GREEK THEATRE, ANAHEIM 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


vear, the theatre has alre ady me int ag at 
deal to the people of this comm 
There have already been 25 meetings i 
in the park, including union church 
vices, band concerts, musical programs and 


with an attendan 


25,000 


meetings, 


Berkeley 

University or Catirornra Greek Tpr,- 
rre—Charles Keeler, Secretary of 
Chamber of Commerce The Greek T} 
tre of the University of California, a gift 
of William Randolph Hearst, is located 
upon a steep hill slope in the 
grove 


midst a 
of eucalyptus trees on the campus 
It is 1 
eled after the classic design of the Thi 
Dionysius in Athens adapted, however n 


of the University of California 


some respects to 


ind 


wall of concrete 


needs 
raised 


broke n 


modern 
with 1 


wit! 4 
qdiazoma Stage and a 
lofty into panels 
columns as a backgro 

7.000, and cost, when built 


The theatre is located in 


separate d by 
It seats nearly 
in 1903, $45,000 


a portion of the campus that is not 
directly served by transportation and 
cordingly, those who do not come 
itomobile must walk a distance of { 
or six blocks to reach it. 
The theatre is used regularly during the 


summer and autumn months, while colleg: 


in session, for Sunday afternoon cor 
Occasional performances of great im- 
Greek Theatre 


certs 


tance are given in the 


Sarah Bernhardt has twice appeared in 

Phedre,” and Margaret Anglin has pro- 
duced several not ible Greek tragedies 
here Maude Adams gave a pe rformance 
of “As You Like It,” and many other 


Shakespearean plays have been performed 

by such distinguished ac 

ind Marlowe and This 

the “Norma” was produced under 

the Arturo Casiglia, and a 

few “The Trojan Women 
company of University 


tors as Southern 


others autumn 
opera 
direction of 
nonths 
was given by a 
actors. 

Picturesque football rallies, with huge 
bonfires, are held in the Greek Theatre 
before the intercollegiate games, and there 
is an original extravaganza produced each 
year during the commencement period. 

The Greek Theatre has been a notable 
factor in the social and cultural develop- 
ment of Berkeley. In 1921 the Berkeley 
Chamber of Commerce gave a three days’ 
Music Festival here, at which the work of 
California composers exclusively was ren- 
dered. A symphony orchestra and a chorus 
of 200, with many distinguished soloists, 
participated. There was also a children’s 
matinee in which some 2,000 Berkeley 
school children took part. A number of 
very eminent men have appeared in the 
Greek Theatre, among them President 
Theodore Roosevelt and President William 
H. Taft 


ago 








~ 


— | 











theatre is managed by a committee, 

W. Popper, Chairman, consisting 
e following: Prof. C. D. von Neu- 
r. Prof. D. N. Lehmer, Prof. W. S. 
ks, Prof. W. H. Durham, and Prof. 
R. Dennes. 


Hollywood 
ie Lirrie Lattice PLayHouse.—George 
Hjelte, Superintendent of Recreation —The 
tle Lattice Playhouse is the name given 

4 spot in beautiful Barnsdall Park, an 
ght-acre tract in the center of Holly- 
vood given by Miss Aline Barnsdall to the 
city of Los Angeles. The Little Lattice 
in fact, misnamed, for it is 
not a house at all but merely a beautiful 
shady area in an old olive orchard which 
has been provided with such minimum 
facilities as have been proved necessary in 
the staging of playground 
dramatic productions. 

The picture which accompanies this 
statement illustrates the simplicity of the 
construction of this playhouse. As its 
name implies, the construction is of lat- 
tice work and amounts to little more than 
that which necessary to define the 
stage and to cover the approaches to the 
playhouse. The constructing this 
playhouse did not exceed $200. The seat- 
ing capacity of the hill slope which ac- 
commodates the audience is about 300. 


Play house 1s 


some simple 


was 


cost of 


The playhouse is on a hill slope over- 
looking part of Hollywood. In the back- 
ground can be seen the hills of Griffith 
Park, including the highest peak in this 
vicinity. Barnsdall Park, in which the 
playhouse is located, is on three major 
traffic arteries—Hollywood Boulevard, Ver- 
mont Avenue and Sunset Boulevard. It is 
accessiblk by local street cars and bus lines 
from various the city and by 
interurban trains running between Los 
Angeles and Santa Monica. 


parts of 


The playhouse is under the management 
of the Division of Dramatics and Pa- 
geantry of the Department of Playground 
and Recreation of the city of Los Angeles. 
A weekly matinee is given at which groups 
of children from different playgrounds each 
week put on some of the dramatic events 
which have been worked up on the various 
playgrounds. Some of the plays given dur- 
ing the summer season are as follows: 
“Mistress Mary Gives a Garden Party,” 
“The Tree Triumphant,” “The Enchanted 


Garden,” “Cinderella,” “The Clown of 
Doodle Doo,” etc No admission is 
charged and all are welcome to attend 
these pe rformances 


During the 
and other visitors, as well as larg: 
of children, availed themselves of the in- 
vitation to attend thes« pl Lys. The invita- 
tion was expre ssed on the weer kly program 
Robert 


summer numerous parents 


numbers 


in words of Louis Stevenson as 


follows: 


“Come up here, oh dusty feet, 
Here is Fairy Bread to eat.” 


Eagle Rock, Los Angeles 


OccmpentaL Cottece Hitiswe THeatre 
—Arthur G. Coons, Ph.d., Executive Secre- 
tary, Occidental College—The Hillsids 
Theatre of Occidental College is located 
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OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE HILLSIDE THEATRE, EAGLE ROCK, LOS ANGELES 


on the campus of the college, which is 
situated in the northern suburbs of the 
city of Los Angeles, near the community 
of Eagle Rock, and not far from the com- 
munity of Highland Park, both of which 
communities are within the corporate lim- 
ite of the city It is at a distances of abcut 
eight miles from the metropolitan center 
of Los Angeles, about six miles from Pasa- 
dena, four from Glendale, and three from 
South Pasadena, thus being in the vicinity 
of several important centers and easily 
uccessible to all. Important boulevards 


are close it hand 


The Hillside Theatre in the main 1s 
Greek in design, but has a raised stage and 
1 circular orche stral pit approac hed by a 
stepped ram It was erected in 1925. 
The theatre is not complete as far as 


plans go, but doe s not now in any sense 
present an incomplete appearance, because 


the wings and rear of the stage have been 


1 wit! rees, W 
tus tree flank bot} ne stage 
proaches, tl ng 
den and picturesq 
t} entir 
the ‘ } 

1 
eur 
crowt! g 
t he I 
le R 
} } 
( 
D ( 
rN } 
| ¢; 

| 
I ‘ 
ince ree 
lark f 
Ua nls 

Though in é 
has 4 ( £ | 
5.000. I equipped with 
dressing-ro¢ neatt ne s 





























Of THE AMERICAN CITY MARCH 2s 
¢ I ue t ry good ent season, such as the College 
Exce lighting fa s lor night er era, the Baccalaureate sermor 
I t lf (commencement exercises, are he 
I I " onstructed and Occasionally an event of impor 
f ndition « seful- scheduled for the Greek Theatr« 
cost $50,000. The sid and opening of College in the fall, ; 
I ge mecrets in the late afternoon 
the rar nd Ss Wl t] 
t. A cir r t of gr t Oakland 
: vs 5 ~ ‘ mon Ovutpoor TRAVELING THEATRE.—R 
. , : nets es W. Robertson, Superintendent of 
' “hink wv tion During the early part of th 
i i ; t t yal the Oakland Recreation Departm 
ae ciel a ’ — eo ——— ised an ordinary truck-trailer ar 
a cee ,, TRAVELING THEATRE IN OPERATION, AT this foundation constructed tl 
P a - | I i oe a p ne eee PLAYGROUND, RECREA ry ive ling The atre, the total cost o! 
. X mice ms ION DEPARTMENT, OAKLAND, CALIF. did not exceed $150. Its folding pl 
All pr nati vhen extended to full length, n 
ot with ths stage 12 feet wide and 18 feet long 
, loa ready for travel it is just half as w r 
ey " ed the width of the truck platform I 
. snmiat constructed that the extension is v 
Sap as ory amy handled and sets up in an almost 
| =n nd Cor matic manner. The attractive stag 
; Be " ee tings and furniture are of a folding é 
| my which can be set up in a ve ry few mi 
lor 4) . und when a group of plays is finished 4 
cake ou not long before each piece is in its « t 
place and the stage is on its way 
Claremont next playground, where another cro 
. Couttece Greek Tut children eagerly awaits its coming 
M. Judy, Head of Publicity The stage setting consists of fiv 
| Pomona College Greek The- OAKLAND TRAVELING THEATRE EN fold screens, each section of which 
ted in Blanchard Park, an area ROUTE res 4 by 7 feet, and is hinged with 
on the ca s which is being double-action hinges. Stages of 
by the College in its natural months Monday evening recitals are shapes and types, with interior or ext r 
The park lled with fine speci- given each week during Summer School. scenes, are set up to suit the action. | 
ve-oak trees. The theatre was The important events of the Commence- quently the setting consists of only 
gned by Myron Hunt o a vine-covered fence, 
l Angele It should be Dn aad place and a window, or a cup- 
clear at the outset that board, benches and stool. About 
iy just started Most the base of the stage, which is 
oncrete work is perma- 32 inches from the ground, is 
nent, but a large section of draped a bright awning, w 
wooden benches will be replaced harmonizes with the stage-set 
with concrete as soon as funds in color and design. 
ire provided for that irpose If educational dramatics 
The Greek Theatre was built means widespread participation 


in 1914 at a 
mately $7,500 to provide 


cost of approxi- 
i Ssel- 
ting for a three-day pageant 
twenty-filth 


the 


celebrating the in- 


niversary of founding of 


the College Very little in the 

way improvements has been 

possible since that time Ap- 

proxin itely 4,500 can be seated 
c ortably in the theatre 

Wi he theatre : not 

\ ble il the present 

on 18 advanta- 

! 1s iriy easy 0 


when necessary 


irking 


everal large 


R ul- 


| | Sar 
woul LWwo blo ks 
theatre However 
yone ( oy 
The theati s 
l€ Oo the non-pro- 
a i uldings on the cam- 
I nd it is managed by th 
personnel of the Business Of- 
fh 
The Greek Theatre is used a 
zg eal during the summer 





in plays, pantomimes and st 
plays on the part of childr 
if it means an ever growing 
preciation of the best in drama 
and art standards, this trav: 
theatre, “The Vagabond 3 
helping to further this mo 





ment. 








MONT, CALIF. 


The upper view shows the natural stage at the right, with live-oak 
The lower one pictures 


trees and the Sierras in the background. 
commencement exercises held in the theatre 





TWO VIEWS OF GREEK THEATRE, POMONA COLLEGE, CLARE- 


Miniature Flying Field 
des snare Los Angeles he 
worshippers of Color 
Lindbergh may be expected 
be perfectly happy now tl 
the Playground and Recreati 
Department of that city | 
made special provisions 
their flying experiments. A: 
cording to recent announ 
ments, Hawley Athletic Fi 
has been selected for the di 
velopment of an airport I 


miniature aircraft. The fi 
house is to Se enlarged to p1 
vide working space, and 
necessary equipment provid 
ba This equipment will includ 


wind direction instruments, in 
struments for testing the veloc- 
ity of the wind, and take-off 
equipment 
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Landscape Composition in Modern 
emetery Design 


By A. D. TAYLOR 















LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
HAT is a modern cemetery? he has the technique and the ability to ( he of a waffle-iron 
W It should not be, as some be-_ so do his work that others will feel what impr pa me monume 
lieve, a mere “city of the he has felt and has sought to express in dropped around here and there and 
but rather a place of quiet and terms of cemetery desig The man few trees thrown in for good m« 
worship; a place into which one may who casually decides that it would be We have been in others where the 
surrounded by the proper atmos- a good idea to introduce some landscape yng feeling mony he «cde 
ere, to remember the dead. The very composition into his cemetery design sig Landscape composition in a ceme 
we breathe there, and the pictures, without having studied and absorbed the mn the eren etweel 
ated by art and nature combined, artistic principles controlling landscape emete itains ¢ the 
y l vided hs S ecess to , cl 
I vhich brings int 
r cons : something which 
: vou eal ( e in which you feel 
that vou and G i those gone betore 


























4 

et which surround us there, should inspire 
a solemn tribute to the dead. 

7 A modern cemetery should provide se- 

clusion, an atmosphere of dignity in 
striking contrast to the modern idea of 
living. It should be a definite expres- 

a sion of a sincerity of religious purpose, 
without over-emphasis in that direction. 

3 It should be a spot of hallowed ground 
serving equally the living and the dead. 
It should, above all, be a scenic asset to 
the community. The feeling we should 











have when visiting the properly designed 


cemetery is the feeling we should have 
in a cathedral whose beauty and peace, 
unaided by music or words, seem to be- 
come a part of us. 

\ cathedral, a railroad station, and a 
public auditorium are all semi-public 
buildings, but they differ primarily in 
their design. There should be, however, 
something in every one of these build- 
ings which causes one upon entering !t 
to feel intuitively the purpose tor which 
it has created. Good 
composition in a cemetery arouses such 
& reaction. 

A landscape composition 18 4 rather 
intangible thing. It is a work of art, and 
the person who assumes the responsibil- 
ity for creating it must be certain that 


been landscape 


THE CREATION OF PROPER SETTINGS FOR INDIVIDUAL MONUMENTS AND THE AR 

RANGEMENTS OF NUMEROUS SUCCESSIONS OF ‘‘PICTURE GROUPS’’ ARE TWO RESULTS 

OF EFFECTIVE LANDSCAPE DESIGN AS ACHIEVED BY THE LAKEVIEW CEMETERY 
ASSOCIATION IN CLEVELAND, AND NOTED BY MR. TAYLOR 


composition will be about as successful ral site; the grading problem (which the 
in his ultimate achievement as a jour- landscape tect must have the skil 
neyman builder would be in introducing solve it natur S we in eff 
the elements of cathedral irchitecture cient manne the roper 10 | and 
into a church building. widths of roads and walks, which, while 
_ ng = eT r f A ~ STTiKé 
The Plan on Paper and the Plan n important note in design; the monu- 
as Applied ments and headstones; the location and 
There are two steps in landscape com- type of buildings; th velopment of 
position as ipplied to cemetery design aequa te na ttracti\ I reas 
The first is the plan on paper; the othe nd the selection and proper nting 
is the plan applied to the cemetery. We oi flowers, shr nd trees 
have been in cemeteries where we have There e t extreme scl s of 
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cemetery design. One holds that the 
cemetery may be a gridironed held pat- 
terned with monument The other 
holds that it should be practically free 
m I ments, therefore rtually a 
I Neither scho eals the 
m s essentially rrect, but we 
D recognize and respect a middle 
er etween them a1 doing the 
thing h I have stressed, may create 
ia 3 mpositio! i way to make 
ol the cemetery a series of interesting 
pictures Such pictures should have 
alg Th sh e character 
\ tl sh if great de 
gree ermanence Th s l ivoid 
false f suc! gated I ge and 
oune tur I eities ich pic- 
tures s d_ be ranged in orderly 
BEN nce ind sho i allord riety and 
inter If our cemeter e an old 


one. we can profitably study t with 
these things in mind 


A Cleveland Example 


‘leveland af- 
have 
il management of 
Che first is that 
cemetery picture 


Cemetery in ( 
fords tv f the best examples ] 
seen < the successi 
eemetery design deta 
of excluding trom the 


those disturbing elements Irom 


iTising 


commercia ind residential 


” 


ONE OF THE MANY BEAUTIFUL VISTAS CREATED BY THE SCIFNTIFIO USE OF LANDSCAPE DESIGN IN WOODLAWN CEMETERY, 


THE 


AMERI 


— a a 
| i g 
is I have 
na varie 
monume! 
river 


CAN CITY MARCH 

{ cre té 1 SF res such 

ilready referred nteresting 

d in characte I hich 

s of differer 
riate pac 


We often find that mete 
there ttle opportu make great 
mprovements. There SI : e for 
planting. Roads and s have been 
ud n rectang es. Monu 
ments ar conv‘ esigi nd 
crowcde ethe! s eteries 
espe n rur ngs, may be 
with ade expel ey and 
time I I ») places S é in- 
spirat r the enti sid 

The dition Of a { esigned en- 
trance; the development nteresting 
valls and fences; the proper location of 
planting in spots where nting may 
be placed ; the creation of ilrame ol 10- 
liage for the entire area, perhaps possible 
only through the acquisition of a border- 
ing strip olf property; the rrying of a 


theme of 
the cemet 
year; al 
may 
a harmon 
unsightly 


pl inned 


unite 


grading 


foliage or flowers throughout 
in the 


combined 


ery at different periods 
ol these 


the piecemeal planning 


elements 
into 
ious whole and subordinate the 
here the 


monument 
the re 


poorly 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


1928 


In the case of a great cemetery 
is Lake View or Mt. Albans, I belicye 
there is but one thing to do, and 
s to establish masses of planting 
a proper and interesting back 
ground for monumental work. ’ 
expedient permits each monument to be 
the best advantage without 
ing subjected to competition with 
monuments or strong features in the 
landscape. 


create 


Suc 


seen at 


Layout of Cemetery Roads and Lots 


The layout of roads in cemeteries is 
important. The designer must always 
keep in mind that he is not dealing 
roadways through a subdivision or a 
pleasure park. Roads in a cemet 
should have a texture of surface that 
contributes at all times to the quiet 
rustic simplicity that should pervade t 
entire area. They should lead cir 
ously here and there through the cer 
tery, except in the case of two or three 
of the more important 
through the grounds. 

As to the layout of lots—I have se 
cemetery plans of an important char 
acter undertaken by men who assume 
to know cemetery design, where ap] 


passageways 


ently the sole purpose was to crowd in 


} 


the maximum number of lots with lit 
thought for future appearances \ land- 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF INFORMAL, WINDING ROADWAYS IN THE CEMETERY LANDSCAPE IS ILLUSTRATED IN THE TREATMENT 
OF FOREST HILL CEMETERY, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


scape architect who accepts the obliga- 
tion to lay out a cemetery which is to 
incorporate into its design the proper 


operation, 


maintenance 


lands« ape ( omposition., 


It 


one 


t 


problem 


to dev elop lan 


and 


) 


i 


real so rapid ~! nas Lp Imposition 


) 
, 
Nothing else is s igitive There is 


i- nothing else which is capable of being 





landscape composition, should have as- scape compositions successfully. It is damaged so much through ignorance and 
sistance at the very beginning from the an equally important problem to pre- neglect in so sl time 

most competent cemetery expert avail- serve them. There is only one way to do BorrortaL Nore article is based n am 
able. The design must be a happy solu- the latter That is through perpetual ines io “tetas Seatinns: tn ‘Sie 
tion of the problems of efficiency and and continuous car Nothing changes — 


Accident Prevention: A Feature of the 
Community Health Program 


HE developing science of traffic con therefrom, a rted by Godias J. Drolet s y 
trol has entailed much discussion of nd Laura W. Nathan, are set forth in a_ witl 
what department or combined depart- 22-page multigraphed booklet from the lua 
ments of the city’s affairs should assume summary of which the following q of 
responsibility for public safety in the tions have been taken: f 
streets. Until recently little thought has “To a monthe alone. from Jas 1 1. In 
been given to the health department re- June 1, 927, 1,852 len Oo 
sponsibility in this connection, but the eyrred jn wWellevue-Yorkvill S75 nes ble their injuries 
idea seems destined to take on importance ong were inured. and of tl = 99 rs 
in cities everywhere, since accident pre- were fatal vas t 
vention now ippears so logically i part en a +h, ‘ ment Tt ee I ] t ients 
of any program designed to reduce pre- , ms : ta ee I ee Ma 
ventable deaths and the causes of dis- ee a — drei g] rossing 
ability as well as illness nd = . date ame gh ‘hitching’ or 
This was the point of view of the Belle- rhe annual rate for fatgl accidents is ting need for more pl 
vue-Yorkville Health Demonstration, of ‘ice as high in Bel e-Yorks “ I 
New York City, in undertaking recently a ®Verase for New York City as a whl yl s 
survey of street accidents in its district. Commer ial ‘autos’ caused more deaths  ,i}), he lents to 
The district is one of the most densely than ‘other autos.’ Forty-six per cent of  ¢hildrer 
populated parts of Manhattan. Its resi- the fatalities were among school child The 
dential population is 159,150 persons, and ®24 25 per cent among middle-aged danger-spo 
during the day this is vastly increased by ind women lusior the gen 
business and working people, shoppers and “From 1,350 individual cases studied it tion tl iditior traffic ligh 
visitors, which means that it has all the is seen that 20 per cent of street acci- more traf ty isk rw marking 
typical problems of the average congested dents occur among children under sixteer r ( es 
city district and a whole group of prob- twice as many boys as girls being victims. for child: ropriate, contir 3 
lems distinctive to itself. Among persons more than twenty-five lucat mendations 
The purposes and the methods of this years of age there are about twice as mat hed gh P Dy - 
@urvey, and the conclusions resulting men as women injured. Prevention 
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Courtesy General Electric Co. 





LIGHTING THE AIRPORT 


A painting showing the use of boundary lights, approach lights, 
indicator, revolving beacon, and flood lights 


i) 





ceiling 


rports 
f Four Specialists 


Sperry Gyroscope Ci Brooklyn, N 
R. W. Cost, Commercial Engineer 
Aviation Lighting, Westinghouse La 
Co., Bloomfield, N. J.; E. A. Leinr 
Aviation Lighting Engineer, B. B 
Corporation of America, Philadelp} 
P ind H. C. Ritchie, Aviation Lig! 
ng Specialist, General Electric 
Schenectady, N. Y 

In respect to airport lighting the f 

wing excerpts from the paper cons 
tute a brief outline: 

For the purposes of marking the lar 
ng field and providing as much inf 
mation as possible regarding air a 
ground conditions to the approachi 
during the dark hours of the da 
or at night, a modern airport employ 
following lighting equipment: 

Beacons —As many of the landing 
fields are in close proximity to cities, it is 
essential that pilots have facilities for 
readily locating the landing areas with 
out confusion during hours of the day 
and after nightfall 

Boundary, Appoach and Obstruction 
Lights —The border of the landing field 
is outlined with lamps, commonly known 
as “boundary lights,” spaced at 200- to 
300-foot intervals. Weatherproof units 
equipped with plain or prismatic glass 
globes, permitting the use of either se 
ries or multiple Mazda lamps, are illus 
trated herewith. Several standard types 
of moisture-proof junction boxes ar 
available, for connecting the lights tu 
the underground cable feeders. 

When high potential alternating cur 
rent, such as 2.300 volts, is available, the 


series system, operating through a con 
stant current transformer, is generally 
used 

Favorable points of approach to the 
field are usually marked by a section of 
one or two green lights (commonly re 
ferred to as “approach lights”) on the 
border. Where this distinction is desir- 
able, the units are equipped with green 
glass globes 

All obstructions on or near the land- 
ing field, such as pole lines, buildings 
and trees, should be surmounted with 
obstruction lights, each unit of which is 
equipped with a ruby glass globe. The 
obstruction light should be mounted at a 
sufficient height so that it will be visible 
from all sides of the obstruction. 

Major obstructions such as radio tow- 
ers, water-tanks and high smokestacks 
near a landing area should be sur- 
mounted with obstruction lights, and the 
Department of Commerce has rather re- 
cently recommended that these lights be 
placed on a flashing circuit with 60 to 
100 flashes per minute. 

Hangar Lights—To assist the aviator 
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Some Methods of | 
Airport Lighting 
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ILLUMINATION OF HANGARS AT CLEVELAND AIRPORT 
Showing floodlighting of roofs and sides of hangars, and illuminated wind cone 

















Photographs on this page courtesy H. C. Ritchie and General Electr 
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INSTALLATION OF SPERRY AIRPORT TYPE PROJECTORS FOR FLOODLIGHTING AT GENERAL ELECTRIC AIRPORT TWIN 
SAN FRANCISCO AIRPORT FLOODLIGHT 
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Courtesy H. C. Ritchie 


ILLUMINATION FROM B. B. T. AIR-MAIL TYPE FLOODLIGHT 











Courtesy Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


WESTINGHOUSE BOUNDARY LIGHTS. AND PROJECTORS FOR DISTRIBUTED FLOOD 
LIGHTING 


in judging his elevation above the field 
when landing at night, or to enable the 
pilot ol a passing airplane to check his 
directions by observing roof signs, the 
exterior surface of each hangar is usu- 
ally floodlighted by a system of 200-watt 
or 300-watt Mazda lamps equipped with 
industrial type reflectors, or by an in 
stallation of floodlighting projectors 
The light from either installation also 
provides a fair degree of illumination 
around the hangar for performances of 
ground operations 

Wind Indicator Lights - In order to 
indicate the direction of prevailing 
winds, an illuminated wind indicator is 
employed. The cloth cone ordinarily 
used is 18 inches in diameter at the 


throat, 8 inches in diameter at the tail 
end, and 8 feet in length. 
Field Illumination—One of the most 


lighting 
for safe night flying opera- 
tions is that of providing adequate flood- 
lighting over the landing area. It is of 
prime importance that every assistance 
be given the pilot who is about to effect 
a landing. Landing under ideal condi- 
tions in daylight requires considerable 
skill, and when landings are made at 
night, it is essential to the safety of the 
pilot and the plane that the illumina- 
tion afforded gives every possible as- 
sistance. 


important considerations In 


equipment 


The chief requirements for floodlight- 


ing the landing field for safe operations 


Count 


at night may be classified as follows: 


Sufficient light, elimination of glare 
and blinding of the pilot, uniform 
distribution of light, and elimination 
of shadows 


There are two accepted systems of 
floodlighting a field or runway for night 
landing, which may be classified as fol- 
lows: 


Centralized system, consisting of one 
or more light sources assembled at 
one point 

Distributed system, consisting of one 
or more sources spaced several hun- 
dred feet apart along the borders 
or runways 


Ceiling Lights—At a number of the 
fields on the transcontinental route, a 
searchlight for determining the height 
of clouds or “ceiling” above the field, is 
included. Incandescent searchlights with 
12- to 18-inch parabolic reflectors are 
usually employed for this application 


the Trees: A Suggestive Arbor 


Day Program 


FRINCETON, ILL., is a city of beau- 
ful trees—a commonplace statement, 
perhaps, for there are a multitude of cities 
with proudly tree-lined boulevards and in- 
numerable homes whose lawns are shaded 
with choice specimens of forest life. But 
Princeton is distinguished because it has 
taken a tree 


George O 


census 

Smith, Superintendent of 
City Schools, conce ived the plan ol a tree 
census as a means of observing Arbor and 
Bird Day in April, 1927. Under his direc- 
tion the Junior High School pupils took 
the census They counted only shade 
trees with a circumference of 30 inches or 
more; 8500 were found—an 
two to each person in the little city. 

Many years—a hundred years—ago, the 
pioneers who had come from New Eng- 
land in covered wagons planted their 
streets with elms and maples. Today the 
magnificent Elm Street, straight beneath 
the vault of high-arching branches which 
meet far above the traveler, is only one 
of the remarkable vistas of the little city. 
Trees are everywhere in the tract of 1% 
square miles, with scarcely any treeless lots. 

Some trees measured 23 feet in circum- 
ference, but a committee of prominent 
citizens selected the most beautiful trees 


average ol 


among all, and after an interval of several 
days for observation the citizens of the 
community voted upon them. 

A glorious elm won first, and another 
third, while a spreading maple of sym- 
metrical contour won second place. Only 
24 votes separated the two most highly 
regarded trees of all the many noteworthy 
ones. This residential city, which seems 
a veritable woodland in itself—so tree- 
studded that aviators unfamiliar with the 
countryside believe it to be a forest be- 
cause they see no houses—is annually in- 
cluded on the state-wide city-beautiful 
tours conducted by the University of IIli- 
nos. 

To Mr. Smith and his schools not only 
Princeton but many another city may well 
be indebted, for he has not been content 
with tree-planting alone but has called in- 
tensive attention to the monarchs already 
in existence. Princeton pioneers settled 
on the prairie, but they forested their 
rolling grasslands and left a heritage of 
statelineess to inspire school children and 
citizens of today. Trees have added 


meaning for everyone since the Princeton 

children gained for the city definite in- 

formation in this novel census. 
—MILDRED ANDREWS. 
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Gravel Road Maintenance in Kent 
County, Michigan 


ENT COUNTY has an area 25 
K miles wide by 36 miles long. In 
the county we have the city of 
Grand Rapids with a population of 
about 200,000 and we have plenty of 


traffic on our gravel roads. There are 


522 miles of improved roads, including 
366 miles of gravel, the remainder being 


~ 





By O. FE 


ENGINEER 


HESS 


OUNTY KENT 


County, Micu 
the work in Kent County differs some- 
what from the state work in northern 
Michig: n, because only one type of 
gravel roads is built, with a 16-foot sur- 
face. The gravel surface is all put on 
loosely to a depth of 71% inches in one 
course and is compacted to 6 inches 
All the material is under 1 inch in size 








A KENT COUNTY 3-TON TRUCK WITH 


hard-surfaced 
conrcrecve,. 


paving, chiefly cement- 

We shall always have gravel roads, as 
it is impossible to get the money to pave 
them—and it does not pay to do it. Or- 
dinarily, paving is economical only on 


roads which carry sufficient traffic to 
warrant the higher type of road. We 


build gravel surfaces on our low-type 
roads and, as the traffic increases, some 
of them eventually reach the point where 
it becomes uneconomical to continue 
with the low-type surface. That point 
is reached when the cost of maintenance 
per year equals 5 per cent of the cost 
per mile of the new road. Then it pays 
to pave. The economics of the situation 
controls paving in Kent County, be- 
cause the old gravel roads are main- 
tained at all times in just as good condi- 
tion as the pavements. In fact, many 
taxpayers prefer to ride on the gravel 
roads, because they are smoother than 
many paved roads. The dust is laid in 
summer and the snow removed in win- 
ter. About the only time that the gravel 
roads are not so good as the pavements 
is during a rainy period, when mud 
splashes on the cars. 


Construction 
In the construction of gravel roads 


SPRING BLADE GRADER 


and must pass through a screen having 
a l-inch circular opening. The specin- 
cations that than 60 
per cent nor more than 85 per cent of 
the material shall be retained on a screen 
with 14-inch openings. It been 
found that material with than 15 
per cent of sand or binder is very hard 
to compact ind does not make 


We this 


require not less 


has 


less 


inv bet 


ter roads lower-grade 


use 


gravel. not only for economic reasons, 
but because it is easier to get a good 
road with this gravel. The gravel is 
compacted with a tamper roller, and 


when the road 
tractor it 


is iecepted from the con- 
is smooth and hard and looks 
much the 
road after it h 


vear or so 


very steam-rolled 


is been maintained for a 


same as a 


The tamper a great 
help. A years ago the gravel was 
put on and then compacted by traffic. 


rollers have been 
lew 


It sometimes took three or four years 
tc do this, which was very disagreeable 
to the traveling public. Now the roads 


are packed down from the beginning. 
The roller is cylindrical and the drum is 
made of sections of cast iron and looks 
like a evlinder feet long and 3 
feet in with a that 
the grid of a eatch- 


Ss or 
diameter 
looks somewhat ke 


suriace 


basin 

Sereened gravel is used for both main- 
tenance and construction and the gravel 
may contain crushed material. There 
are a great many different kinds of 
gravel in the county, and no matter 
whether sand-gravel or clay-gravel, thes: 


specications give a gravel that is satis- 


There 


lactoryv no necessity of gomg 
into a lot of detail respecting the grad- 
ing of the material. 

Kent County has standardized on 
types of roads and equipment, and it is 
certainly to be recommended that any 
county or organization seriously consider 
standardization, as it makes possible 
many economies. Kent County has only 


two tvpes of roads—eravel and concrete. 




















ON A KENT 


COUNTY ROAD JOB 
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The gravel roads are all maintained with 
calcium chloride. If maintenance with 
tar had been the policy, tar would have 
been used throughout the work. Tar 
never has been used in Kent County, 
but it has been used with more or less 
¢ 1ecess in some other parts of Michigan. 

In 1926, 34 per cent of the mainte- 
nance cost of our roads went into drag- 
ging and scraping, 17 per cent into 
gravel, 20 per cent into dust layer, 13 
per cent into roadbed work, such as fill- 
ing washouts, etc., 8 per cent for snow 
removal, and 8 per cent for features that 
include roadside development, trimming 
trees, repairing bridges, signs, etc., and 
26 per cent into right-of-way. 


Use of Spring Scraper 


The spring scraper shown in the ac- 
companying illustration is of the reversi- 
ble type which has been recently devel- 
oped by Willett and is so constructed 
that the scraper can be set at any angle 
from 45 degrees from the center line in 
one direction to an angle of 45 degrees 
from the center line in the other direc- 
tion. This reversible feature eliminates 
the necessity of driving the truck on the 
left-hand side of the road. The scraper 
is raised and lowered by a lifting device 
which is operated by a hand wheel or 
sometimes by a ratchet wrench on the 
end of a shaft or post in the cab. No 
extra man is required to operate the 
scraper. The truck driver takes care of 
this. In fact, it is sufficiently simple to 
permit the raising and the lowering of 
the blade when crossing railroad tracks 
or bridges without stopping the trucks. 
We have found that the size of truck 
shown in this picture is about the right 
one to operate a 10-foot scraper. We 
are using 3-ton Republic trucks 
equipped with 10-foot reversible Willett 
spring scrapers. 


The Greatest Public Service 
One May Perform 


NTELLIGENT planning is recognized 

as essential to the prevention and 
elimination of waste—and doubly impor- 
tant when that which is saved is human 
life and strength. Premier McLean, of 
sritish Columbia, was asked recently: 
“What is the greatest service a public man 
can perform for British Columbia?” As 
quoted in a recent number of the Journal 
oj the Town Planning Institute of Canada, 
his answer was: “The greatest work a pub- 
lic man can do for this, or any other 
urovince, is to help save for the benefit 
of society the human and material re- 
sources that are now being wasted.” 

The Journal says: “Dr. McLean has 
been a practicing physician for a good part 
of his life, and knows something of the 
value of sunlight, clean air and decent 
planning of dwellings, which have been so 
largely despised in the construction of our 
‘great’ cities.” 


Gravel Street Improved at Moderate Cost 


RAFFIC on Church Street, Port Gib- 

son, Miss., includes trucks bearing 
heav y loads of logs, in addition to a fairly 
heavy automobile traffic. The gravel sur- 
face which had been constructed on 
Church Street was adequate for the traffic 
conditions existing when it was put down, 





finally decided to apply a surface { 
ment having an asphaltic content o 
proximately 60 per cent. The width oj 
Church Street is from 75 to 80 feet, and 
it is approximately 3,200 feet long 
obtain a proper surface, 20,000 gallo 
Texaco liquid asphalt No. 1 were applied 











CHURCH STREET, PORT GIBSON, MISS., APTER SURFACE 
TREATMENT WITH TEXACO ASPHALT 


but when traffic increased with the growth 
of Port Gibson, the gravel failed to meet 
the demands made upon it. 

In looking around for a means of im- 
proving Church Street, the officials had in 
mind that the improvement must combine 
with efficiency a reasonable cost. It was 


to the gravel surface. The result of this 
application has been a smooth, tough mat 
which is dustless and waterproof, and 
capable of serving the traffic to which it 
is subjected. Other streets in Port Gibson 
have been similarly improved at a moder- 
ate cost. 


Surface Oiling of Crushed Rock and Gravel Roads 
in Oregon 


HE present extensive oil treatment 

program in Oregon is the outcome 
of an attempt in 1923 to use a grade of 
oil known locally as “fuel oil” as a dust 
palliative. A section of road was oiled 
at that time with %4-gallon per square 
yard. The section thus treated was 60 
sticky and spattered automobiles so badly 
that the remainder of the road that sea- 
son was given a somewhat lighter treat- 
ment. The section with the heavier ap- 
plication, however, turned out so well the 
following season that R. H. Baldock, then 
Division Engineer, now Maintenance En- 
gineer for the Oregon Highway Commis- 
sion, carried on extensive experiments 
with the idea of standardizing the treat- 
ment so that it could be economically 
and safely used on the hundreds of miles 
of crushed rock and gravel surfaces jo 
eastern Oregon, and similar experimenis 
were carried on in another division under 
the direction of C. W. Wanzer, Division 
Engineer. The experiments were re- 
garded as successful, and the state, in re- 
sponse to the wishes of enthusiastic mo- 
torists, has carried on oiling as rapidly 
as possible on all roads in condition for 
treatment. 

These treated Oregon highways are 
typical crushed stone, crushed gravel, or 
screened gravel roads constructed from 
one to four years before oiling. Usually 
the surface as originally constructed had 
been formed by the spreading of about 
2,200 cubic yards of the surface metal per 
mile to a width of 16 to 20 feet. Nor- 
mally, the base course, consisting of mate- 
rial passing a 1%-inch circular opening, 
constituted half the finished thickness, the 


wearing course, of equal depth, consisting 
of material passing a %-inch circular 
opening. Usually each course had been 
subjected during construction to the traf- 
fic of trucks, had been well watered, and 
was well bound at the completion of the 
project. 

The general practice in preparation for 
oiling now requires that the surface to b 
treated be bladed, sprinkled, and dragge:! 
until smooth and uniform. All holes and 
other irregularities are repaired; and, im- 
mediately prior to oiling, the surface is 
thoroughly swept with a power broom 
supplemented occasionally by hand 
brooming, the sweeping being continue: 
until all patches of loose, fine material ai 
removed and the larger pieces of rock 


are exposed. 

Immediately after sweeping the section 
is treated with “fuel” oil in two applica- 
tions, with an interval of two or three 
days between them to permit the first ‘o 
penetrate. In general, the first applica- 
tion is at the rate of 3/10- and the sce- 
ond at the rate of 2/10-gallon per squars 
yard. This is the original treatment, ‘0 
which it is the general practice in Oregon 
to add in the fall of each year a light 
application—at the rate of from 500 to 
700 gallons per mile—to freshen the pre- 
viously applied oil and seal the surface 
for the winter; and other light applica- 
tions are made from time to time as r>- 
quired. For applying the oil a pressure 
sprayer has been found to give more uni- 
form distribution, although fair resulta 
have been obtained with a gravity sprink- 
ler. 
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Refuse Collection on Schedule 


CHIE 


ARBAGE collection is one of the 
great problems that face city 
officials in the cities of the South. 

is absolutely necessary that refuse, 

rticularly garbage, be collected often 

order to avoid creating a nuisance due 
to the putrefaction caused by hot 
weather. On account of infrequent col- 
lections and improper care, this was the 
case in Orlando until it was realized that 
refuse collection could be placed on an 
efficient operating basis. 

Orlando is known as the greatest in- 
land city in the state of Florida, and 
located within its limits are 29 fresh- 
water lakes. Its population has nearly 


quadrupled since 1920, being 9,200 at 


By CARROLL CARLSON 


F OF SANITARY DEPARTMENT, ORLANDO. FLA 


that time and 35,300 in 1927. The plan 





. . . . 
of the city is built up from the location 


of the various lakes. No alleys were 
planned, with the exception of a few 
private ones in the business district 
The garbage cans are placed at the rear 
of the houses, necessitating the collect- 
or’s carrying the refuse from the rear to 
the truck. Mixed refuse is collected, con- 
sisting of papers, tin cans, garbage, ete 

Refuse collection did not keep pace 
with the rapid growth of population. At 
the beginning of 1927 all collection was 
done by thirteen trucks. The routes 
were not laid out for the collectors to 
follow, but were kept. in the mind of the 
foreman in charge. When, finally, these 
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MAP SHOWING DISTRICTS AND ROUTES FOR GARBAGE COLLECTION IN ORLANDO, 
FLORIDA 


Routes are designated by numbers and sections by letters. 
Colored maps showing the various times of collection 


district, receiving daily collection service. 


Route 5 is entirely in the business 


are used in the administration offices, greatly aiding in proper supervision 


Bal— 1-4-9146 TIP TEs 


CITY OF ORLANDO. 
wai iz: Ne 
Complaint Report. 
Date 
Reported by 
Address ..Phone Ne 
Rec'd by By 
Letter 
| Office 
Nature of Complaint 


Referred to 
Investigate & Report 
Charges 

Remarks: 


Final Report 


O. K. for File 


Signed 











COMPLAINT REPORT, WHICH IS MADE 
OUT IN DUPLICATE 


Original white slip is given to the collectior 
and inspector for preper service and inspec 
tion. The pink copy is retained in the office 


various routes were analyzed and laid 
out on maps, 
twenty-one routes, and one truck for 
three or four different routes in widely 
Each truck 
had a truck driver, and three loaders, 
who carried the garbage from the rear 
of the houses in tubs. Once-a-week col- 
lection service was maintained, depend- 
ing upon the discretion and industry of 
the collector Complaints averaged 
trom fifty to one hundred daily. No at- 
tempt was made to find out the reason 
for these complaints and no remedy 
was given. They were merely handed to 
the truck driver, who disposed of them 
as he desired. This was the condition 
of the Department that the writer 
found at the beginning of the year 1927, 
when he was given charge. 


there were found to be 


separated parts of the city 


Reorganization Effected 

Immediately at the beginning of the 
vear 1927 steps were taken to reorgan- 
ize the entire Department. Three 
drivers and nine laborers weré imme- 
diately dropped from the payroll upon 
inspection of their work. The city was 
routed, and definite routes were given 
each collector. The collector was made 
to understand that 
week was demanded in residential dis- 
tricts, daily in business districts, and 
three times per week in semi-business 
districts. Complaint forms in duplicate 
were printed and each complaint entered 


collection twice a 
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THE NYE INCINERATOR AT ORLANDO; 
PLA. 


on this form. Qne copy was given to 
the emergency truck that was kept for 
odd-jobs, hauling freight, materials, etc., 
with instructions to give the people im- 
mediate service, and the duplicate was 
given to the foreman, who was told to 
inspect the situation and find out the 
reason why service was not given, and 
to make arrangements so that the com- 
plaint would not occur again. Proper 
notations were made on the complaint 
forms as to the nature of the complaint, 
the remedy given, and the disposal made, 
and the form was signed by the collector 
and the inspector. This complaint then 
was taken up with the driver on the 
route and he was obliged to explain why 
such omission was made in his service. 

Complaints were reduced to one or 
two per day after the system was given 
a chance to-operate and get into line. 
Instead of receiving letters of condem- 
nation for services rendered, the Depart- 
ment received letters of commendation 
concerning the efficient garbage collection 
that was being rendered. It bespeaks 
the efficient operation of any refuse col- 
lection department when the citizens 
themselves do not enter complaints but 
send in letters of praise. 


Better Scheduling 

It was decided that even better ser- 
vice could be provided and at less cost. 
A plan was worked out whereby it was 
possible to schedule all trucks and there- 
by reduce the labor payroll by half. The 
incinerator, the method of disposal used 
in Orlando, is located approximately 
four miles from the center of the city. 
Previously, the loaders were allowed to 
ride the trucks back and forth from the 
place of collection to the place of dis- 
posal, thereby wasting practically one- 
half the working time. In order to util- 





ize this waste of energy, the city was 
divided into two sections, the line of 
cleavage being the main street running 
north and south through the city, ex- 
cluding the business district, the method 
of handling which will be explained later. 
These two sections, east and west, were 
divided into two routes respectively. A 
collector with three loaders was assigned 
to each route. One hour was given in 
which to load the trucks. 

At the beginning of the day, Collector 
No. 1 starts out thirty minutes earlier 
than Collector No. 2. Collector No. 1 
has his truck filled and at the end of 
an hour takes his load to a previously 
designated point where the “shuttle” 
driver takes the loaded truck to the in- 
cinerator and leaves the empty one for 
the collector. While the shuttle driver 
is hauling the load to the incinerator, 
Collector No. 2 is collecting on his route, 
and at the end of his hour period he 
takes his loaded truck to a designated 
point, as previously explained, where he 
is met by the same shuttle driver with 
the empty truck which he received 
loaded from Collector No. 1. This 
arrangement goes on throughout the day. 
Ten loads per day are gathered by each 
collector. The same arrangement was 
made in the other section of the city. 
The equipment and labor needed to 
carry out the work in this manner con- 
sists of six trucks, twelve loaders, four 
collectors and two shuttle drivers. Reo 
trucks equipped with city-built dump 
bodies are used. 

In the business district the arrange- 
ment had to be modified to some extent, 
owing to the fact that it was possible 
to load the truck more rapidly in col- 
lecting from business places and restau- 
rants. Forty minutes is the period given 
in which to load the truck, and at the 
end of this time the collector is at the 
designated location, where the shuttle 
driver meets him with an empty truck. 
It was possible to do away with three 
loaders, retaining two truck drivers. In 
all, the garbage of the city is collected 
by eight trucks, eight truck drivers, and 
fifteen men, whereas previously it had 
been collected by nine truck drivers and 
twenty-seven men. An emergency truck 
is kept at all times in readiness for any 





complaints that may come in or a: 
overloading of any route that mig! 
cause the collector to fall behind in h 
collection schedule. This truck is us¢ 
for odd-jobs also, such as collectin 
trash, hauling freight and other iten 
that come up during the day’s work. 

The Department uses a fleet of 14, 
ton trucks equipped with wooden han! 
dump bodies. Each truck body holds 
approximately 34% cubic yards at wate: 
level. Approximately 50 loads of refuse 
are hauled daily, each load approxi- 
mating one ton. The cost of collection 
is approximately $3.29 per ton. This 
cost is necessarily higher in the South 
on account of the light-weight refuse— 
papers, grass cuttings, etc. 


Disposal 

The refuse is di 
tion, which we cons better than any 
other for small cities. A 40-ton, §- 
hour capacity Nye incinerator was built 
last year which handles the entire gar- 
bage output for the city. No fuel is 
required to burn the garbage other than 
what comes mixed with it from the gar- 
bage cans. Prison labor is used entirely 
at this plant, consequently reducing the 
cost of incineration to a nominal figure. 
Tin cans form a problem as to disposal, 
inasmuch as this section of the country 
is practically level and no fills can be 
made. Therefore a tin can baler made 
by Logermann Bros., Milwaukee, was in- 
stalled, composed of a hydraulic ram 
operating by an electric motor. Tin 
cans are pressed into bales of approxi- 
mately 7 x 14 x 20 inches, weighing ap- 
proximately 50 pounds each. From one 
to two tons of cans are baled daily. 
The bales are then used for filling, build- 
ing ramps, forming foundations of roads 
through swamps, etc. We find that this 
method of caring for the cans works 
out successfully. 

Beginning in January of this year, the 
truck equipment is gradually being re- 
placed with side-dump Highway trail- 
ers, which, it is believed, will materially 
reduce the cost of garbage collection. 
We find that the trucks, owing to the 
starting and stopping, are subjected to a 
great deal of strain and wear, causing 
excessive expense for maintenance. 


of by incinera- 


Public Schools Can Train for Citizenship— 


1. By making the school a little democ- 
racy in whose activities all have an inter- 
est and a share. 

2. By helping each child to study the 
needs of people as illustrated by his neigh- 
borhood and to understand how those 
needs are served by government, by cor- 
porations, or by individual enterprise. 

3. By so arousing the interest of young 
people in the record of human progress 
that they continue their reading, observa- 
tion, and reflection after they leave school. 

4. By teaching children the facts about 
voting, holding office, sincere and intelli- 
gent public sentiment, the solution of pub- 


lie problems by persons who have no self- 
ish interest to serve, and other ideals 
which look toward wise management in 
community, state, nation, and world. 

5. By attention to current economic 
and social problems and the various solu- 
tions that are proposed. 

6. By helping young people to under- 
stand the spirit of fairness, justice, re- 
search, and goodwill which should govern 
the approach to all controversial problems. 

7. By developing an appreciation of 
and loyalty to the principles that under- 
lie our American democratic government. 

—Journal of National Education Association. 























KEEP YOUR ROADS OPEN AND SCENES LIKE THIS WILL NOT BE WITNESSED IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


The Cost of Snow Blockades 


With Expressions of Opinion on the Value of 


HO can estimate the annual 
W cost of snow blockades in the 

vast northern territory that 
includes nearly half the area of the 
United States and practically all of 
Canada? One authority has set the fig- 
ure at ten billions of dollars. This in- 
cludes—in addition to damaged road 
surfaces and losses on highway invest- 
ment—the interest charges on millions 
of idle motor vehicles; winter depression 
in the oil, automobile-supply and related 
industries; increased costs and decreased 
revenue in nearly all lines of business; 
added fire hazards; delays in mail de- 
livery; ravages in health because of the 
inability of the doctor to make his 
rounds; interference with education, 
commerce and travel; and untold in- 
convenience to the public in all walks of 
life. 

Engineers agree that one factor alone 
—prevention of damage to road sur- 
faces—may more than justify the entire 
cost of snow removal. Striking testi- 
mony is given by John N. Mackall, 
Chairman of the State Roads Commis- 
sion of Maryland, who says: 


“The cost of snow removal over the en- 
tire system of 2,500 miles in Maryland 
never has exceeded $80,000. The cost from 
1920 to 1925 averaged $50,000 a year. The 
removal of snow has entirely eliminated 
surface repairs in the spring. The cost of 
these repairs for the three years preceding 
1920 was about $200,000 a year. There- 
fore, we figure that with an average ex- 
penditure of $50,000 for snow removal we 
are actually saving $150,000 in repairs.” 

Throughout the snow belt, taxpayers 
and public officials have awakened to the 
fact that the enormous investment in im- 
proved highways must be protected. 
This involves not only prevention of 
damage, but also maintaining as nearly 
constant use of the roads as possible. 

In the 36 states wholly or partially af- 






fected by snow blockades, according to 
estimates of the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads, there’ are now more 
than 335,000 miles of public highway 
surfaced with gravel or higher types of 
pavement, constructed at an estimated 
cost of $6,700,000,000 and serving 
nearly 100,000,000 people. To this 
should be added the large and rapidly 
increasing mileage of Canada. 

The protection of this enormous public 
investment is but one of the many sound 
reasons for maintaining year-round 
travel. The saving in interest charges 
alone may more than justify the expense 
of snow removal, as pointed out by B. C. 
Tiney, Michigan Highway Engineer: 

“The of modern 
highways is $30,000 per mile. Interest on 
this investment at 4 per cent is $100 a 
If the road is blocked with snow 

four months, we have a fixed 
charge of several hundred dollars per year 
giving no value to the public. The average 
of snow removal in Michigan has 


average cost paved 


month. 
three or 


cost 


Snow Removal 

























been from $60 
and only in extreme 
$100 per mile.” 


to $80 per mile per year, 
cases has exceeded 

Engineers point out that thousands of 
miles of unpaved roads throughout the 
snow belt are heavily damaged annually 
at the time of the spring thaws. Drift- 
in at varying depths, the snow melts un 
evenly, exposing spots where vehicles 
form chuckholes. In many cases it 1s 
later necessary to regrade and resurface 
at great expense to save the road from 
ruin. 

To prevent such damage, highway of- 
ficials recognize the importance of clear- 
ing graveled roads early in the spring, 
even in. communities where traffic does 
not justify maintaining motor travel all 
winter, 

J. R. Allen, Highway Commissioner of 
Washburn County, Wis., 
a crawler tractor and a snow-plow 200 


states that with 


miles of road in his county was opened 
in March, with drifts in many places 6 
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YES, CALIFORNIA HAS ITS SNOW-REMOVAL PROBLEMS—IN THE MOUNTAINS 
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TWO SNOW-REMOVAL UNITS OPERATING WITH TRACTOR POWER 


At left, Wausau plow, and at right, loader unit throwing snow te side of the road 


to 8 feet high, some as hard as ice. De- 
spite the difficulties involved, the roads 
emerged from the winter season in bet- 
ter condition than ever before, because 
the snow melted in the ditches instead 
vf in the center of the highway. Of- 
ficials in not less than twenty-five Wis- 
consin counties confirm these findings, 
which are substantiated by the experi- 
ence of other northern states. All au- 
thorities are agreed, however, that a 
necessary precaution is to keep drains 
and ditches open, by hand shoveling if 
necessary, so that the cleared snow, upon 
melting, may be quickly drained off. 
Aside from damage prevented by snow 
removal, it is known that winter cleared 
roads are available for spring travel 
two to three weeks earlier than those 
left to natural thawings. 

That the cost of snow removal has 
been greatly exaggerated in the minds 
of many persons is the contention of V. 
R. Burton, Engineer of the Michigan 
State Highway Department. 

Fewer aceurate cost data are available 
from cities than from county and state 


officials, owing to the fact that snow re- 
moval usually is included with other 
street maintenance work. Records com- 
piled by City Engineer S. 8. Bunker, 
Bangor, Maine, indicate that snow has 
been removed in that city with a Cater- 
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« pillar tractor at a cost of $9.52 per mile, 


not including insurance, depreciation or 
garage rental. The average cost on six 
main highways radiating from Bangor 
was $20.93, according to the Chamber of 
Commerce of that city. 

How the use of motorized equipment 
lowers costs of snow removal is strikingly 
illustrated by a statement from John A 
Krause, Clerk of the township of Mil- 
waukee: 


“The Caterpillar tractor and plow have 
saved our township enough so that we 
could reduce our taxes one-half mill; or, 
if this is not done, the money is available 
for other purposes. If we had owned this 
equipment at the beginning of the season, 
the total cost of snow removal would not 
thave exceeded $500. But if we had had 
to do all the work by hand, the cost would 
have amounted to at least $10,000, and our 
roads would have been closed to auto- 
mobile traffic most of the time.” 

The up-to-date community once en- 
joying winter freedom of the open road, 
never again is content to return to the 
old order of paralyzed traffic. 
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The Girard, Ohio, Water-Softening Plant 
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Influencing Public Opinion 


By HARRY A. OVERSTREET 






Heap OF DEPARTMENT OF PHILOsopHy, THE CoLLEGE or THe City or New York. 


OST of us who are in public ser- 
M vice work become fairly doleful 

about the possibility of chang- 
ing public opinion. However, notable 
changes in public opinion have occurred 
in the past, and there is no reason why 
they should not occur in the future. 
There was, for example, the change from 
king-worshipping to democracy, also a 
change from a belief in the inferiority 
of women to a conviction that women 
should be the political equals of men. At 
the present time, public opinion seems 
to be slowly undergoing a change from 
the traditional belief in the absoluteness 
oi national sovereignty to a belief in the 
need for national interdependence. In 
the region of commerce, to take an ap- 
parently trifling instance, public opinion 
has undergone a change in very recent 
years from a complete acceptance of a 
variable-price system of retail buying 
and selling to a one-price system. 

I refer particularly to the last change 
because it gives a clue to the important 
question of how public opinion can be 
changed. Mr. Wanamaker changed 
public opinion, and did so with a fair 
degree of rapidity. How did he do it? 
In two ways—by setting the stage, and 
by appealing to certain fundamental 
impulses in his public. 

He did not scold them. He did not 
preach to them. He did not send them 
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changing public opinion. One must find 
the basic wishes of the public and apply 
oneself to the satisfaction of those wishes. 
The so-called “reformer” usually does 
otherwise. He addresses himself to the 
intellect of his public, tries to reason 
with them, sometimes scolds them, and 
always “admonishes” them—all of which 
subtly infuriates, because the public, ad- 
monished and lectured to, is made to feel 
inferior. 

Human beings are essentially systems 
of wants. They are not, first and fore- 
most, rational beings. Some of these 
wants are trivial. Some are foolish and 
self-destructive. But some are basic and 
constructive. The person interested in 
the advance of public welfare will seek 
to find out what the fine basic wishes of 
his public are and will address himself 
to them. 

Thus the chief need of the person en- 
gaged in the attempt to influence any 
public—and there are, of course, many 
kinds of publics—ls to become psycho- 
logically minded. He must see his public 
not as mere voters, nor as mere house- 
holders, nor even as mere dumb-bells, 
but as human beings with warm desires 
and with equally warm fears and hatreds. 
If he can visualize these basic emotions 


and address himself to them, he will have 
by far the greatest chance both of captur- 
ing their attention and of winning their 
effective assent. 

I do not mean that there should never 
be an appeal to the reasoning power of 
the public. But back of that appeal and 
deeper than it, there must always be 
the appeal to what people basically want. 
Sometimes they are not themselves 
aware of what they basically want. The 
astute psychological analyst of his pub- 
lic will know how to raise a dormant 
want into consciousness. At any rate, 
dormant or otherwise, it is the basic 
want which he will learn to discover and 
to satisfy. 

The intellectualistic approach to the 
public is always the easiest, because it 
requires no careful study of the psycho- 
logical make-up of the public. It simply 
requires some favorite ideas (favorite to 
the promulgator) and paper on which to 
print them. The intellectualistic way is 
the easiest way—but also the most fu- 
tile. The one who succeeds is the one 
who puts himself at the emotional point 
of view of his public. 


ACKNOWLEDG MeNT.—Abstracted by the author for 
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Zoning and City Planning 
Are Not Strait-jackets 


By WILLIAM D. HUDSON 
Crry Pian Enoineer 


ONING, like any other law, must 
be supported by the great ma- 
jority of the community in order 

to operate successfully. To be respected, 
it must be justly applied and enforced 
without favor, In its workings, soning 
frequently reduces to a struggle, or at 
least an acrimonious debate, between the 
individual and the macs, in whieh, oe is 
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lective privilege of choosing its course of 
development 

The fact that a city has adopted or 
contemplates adopting the diseiplinary 
measures of a city plan is evidence of 
that city’s vitality; and it ie a fact that 
the need for « plan usually arises from 
a more than ordinary tendency toward 
some especial trend of growth. Without 
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TWO SNOW-REMOVAL UNITS OPERATING WITH TRACTOR POWER 
At left, Wausau plow, and at right, loader unit throwing snow te side of the road 


to § feet high, some as hard as ice. De- 
spite the difliculties involved, the roads 
emerged from the winter season in bet- 
er condition than ever before, because 
the snow melted in the ditches instead 
Wf in the center of the highway. Of- 
ficials in not less than twenty-five Wis- 
consin counties confirm these findings, 
which are substantiated by the experi- 
ence of other northern states. All au- 
thorities are agreed, however, that a 
necessary precaution is to keep drains 
and ditches open, by hand shoveling if 
necessary, so that the cleared snow, upon 
melting, may be quickly drained off. 
Aside from damage prevented by snow 
removal, it is known that winter cleared 
roads are available for spring travel 
two to three weeks earlier than those 
left to natural thawings. 

That the cost of snow removal has 
been greatly exaggerated in the minds 
of many persons is the contention of V. 
R. Burton, Engineer of the Michigan 
State Highway Department. 

Fewer accurate cost data are avaiable 
from cities than from county and state 


officials, owing to the fact that snow re- 
moval usually is included with other 
street maintenance work. Records com- 
piled by City Engineer S. 8S. Bunker, 
Bangor, Maine, indicate that snow has 
been removed in that citv with a Cater- 
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pillar tractor at a cost of $9.52 per mile, 
not including insurance, depreciation or 
garage rental. The average cost on six 
main highways radiating from Bangor 
was $20.93, according to the Chamber of 
Commerce of that city. 

How the use of motorized equipment 
lowers costs of snow removal is strikingly 
illustrated by a statement from John A. 
Krause, Clerk of the township of Mil- 
waukee: 

“The Caterpillar tractor and plow have 
saved our township enough so that we 
could reduce our taxes one-half mill; or, 
if this is not done, the money is available 
fer other purposes. If we had owned this 
equipment at the beginning of the season, 
the total cost of snow removal would not 
have exceeded $500. But if we had had 
to do all the work by hand, the cost would 
have amounted to at least $10,000, and our 


roads would have been closed to auto- 
mobile traffic most of the time.” 
The up-to-date community once en- 


joying winter freedom of the open road, 
never again is content to return to the 
old order of paralyzed traffic. 




















A CATERPILLAR THIRTY WITH WAUSAU, JR., SNOW-PLOW WORKING AT 


CENTIGO, 


Wis. 


The Girard, Ohio, Water-Softening Plant 


i. is situated in Trumbull 
County north of the city of Youngs- 
town, Ohio. The water-works was pur- 
chased by the city in 1922, and 1925 a 
modern water-softening plant was con- 
structed. The supply is obtained from an 
abandoned coal mine at a depth of 160 
feet. The water is hard and has a high 
iron content. The consumption is about 
400,000 gallons per day. 

The softening plant consists of mechan- 
ical mixing chambers, settling basins, re- 
carbonation chambers, two filters of %%4- 
million gallons daily capacity each, a clear 
well of 93,000 gallons capacity, and two 
elevated storage tanks of 512,000 gallons 
total capacity. The chemical equipment 
consists of dry feed machines for the ap- 
plication of lime and a carbon dioxide gen- 
erating plant. The mixing chambers are 


four in number, 7 feet square in plan and 
14 feet deep. The retention period is 30 
minutes. The tanks are provided with 
horizontal paddles which are rotated at 
the rate of 3 r.p.m. The settling basins 
have a retention of 3% hours and the out- 
let of each is over a skimming well into 
the recarbonation chambers. These 
9 feet 3 inches by 10 feet 9 inches in plan 
and 12 feet 6 inches deep above the dis- 
tribution grids. The grids in each cham- 
ber are perforated with 64 44-inch open- 
ing spaced 14 inches center to center one 
way and 16 inches the other way. 

The carbon dioxide gas plant consists of 
a crusher for coal, a magnetic separator to 
remove foreign particles of iron, a feeder 
to the pulverizer, and a combined pulver- 
izer and blower that delivers coal to the 
furnace where it is burned to complete 


are 


products of combustion. A scrubber and 
a drier are provided and a motor-driven 
centrifugal water piston pump discharges 
into a receiver which is connected to the 
distributing grid. This plant will produce 
21 pounds of CO, per hour. 

Floats are provided in the clear well 
which actuate automatic starts and stops 
on the lower-service pumps. High-ser- 
vice pumps are also automatically con- 
trolled by automatic devices actuated by 
a pressure regulator. 

The quality of the supply is such that 
no disinfection is required. Bacterial 
analyses are made daily by a chemist in 
charge. Chemical analyses indicate that 
the application of 10 grains per gallon 
of lime as CaO, removes all the carbon- 
ates, and an excess of about 2 p.p.m. of 
CO. is present in the filtered water. 
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Influencing Public Opinion 


By HARRY A. OVERSTREET 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY, THE CoLLEGE oF THe Crry or New York. 


OST of us who are in public ser- 
M vice work become fairly doleful 

about the possibility of chang- 
ing public opinion. However, notable 
changes in public opinion have occurred 
in the past, and there is no reason why 
they should not occur in the future. 
There was, for example, the change from 
king-worshipping to democracy, also a 
change from a belief in the inferiority 
of women to a conviction that women 
shoiild be the political equals of men. At 
the present time, public opinion seems 
to be slowly undergoing a change from 
the traditional belief in the absoluteness 
of national sovereignty to a belief in the 
need for national interdependence. In 
the region of commerce, to take an ap- 
parently trifling instance, public opinion 
has undergone a change in very recent 
years from a complete acceptance of a 
variable-price system of retail buying 
and selling fo a one-price system. 

I refer particularly to the last change 
because it gives a clue to the important 
question of how public opinion can be 
changed. Mr. Wanamaker changed 
publie opinion, and did so with a fair 
degree of rapidity. How did he do it? 
In two ways—by setting the stage, and 
by appealing to certain fundamental 
impulses in his public. 

He did not scold them. He did not 
preach to them. He did not send them 
learned pamphlets, explaining that the 
one-price system was the only system 
compatible with human intelligence and 
honesty. In short, he did not waste his 
time appealing to their “reasoning 
power.” He let the reasoning power 
take care of itself— which it proceeded 
to do. 

What he did was, first, to arouse ex- 
pectation. He was a good dramatist. 
He announced a great opening, and in- 
vited the public. And when the public 
eame, the good dramatist turned. into 
the excellent host. He welcomed his pub- 
lic courteously, let them wander through 
his building without being urged to buy. 
He did more. He turned into their 
friend. He announced to them quite 
frankly that certain goods were not per- 
fect and that they could be had at 
cheaper prices in the basement. 

He gained the day for the one-price 
system. Why? Because he appealed to 
certain basic wishes in his public. His 
public found it a pleasure to be unmo- 
lested, a pleasure not to be hoodwinked 
into buying damaged goods as if they 
were perfect, a pleasure to be free of 
the necessity of quarreling over prices. 

I think that tells the essence of the 
story about the technique to be used for 


changing public opinion. One must find 


the basic wishes of the public and apply 
oneself to the satisfaction of those wishes. 
The so-called “reformer” usually does 
otherwise. He addresses himself to the 
intellect of his public, tries to reason 
with them, sometimes scolds them, and 
always “admonishes” them—all of which 
subtly infuriates, because the public, ad- 
monished and lectured to, is made to feel 
mferior. 

Human beings are essentially systems 
of wants. They are not, first and fore- 
most, rational beings. Some of these 
wants are trivial. Some are foolish and 
self-destructive. But some-are basic and 
constructive. The person interested in 
the advance of public welfare will seek 
to find out what the fine basic wishes of 
his public are and will address himself 
to them. 


Thus the chet need of (ie person et 
gaged in the attempt to influence any 
public—and there are, of course, many 
kinds of publics—ls to become psycho- 
logically minded. He must see his public 
not as mere voters, nor as mere house- 
holders, nor even as mere dumb-bells, 
but as human beings with warm desires 
and with equally warm fears and hatreds. 
If he can visualize these basic emotions 


and address himself to them, he will have 
by far the greatest chance both of captur- 
ing their attention and of winning their 
eflective assent. 

I do not mean that there should never 
be an appeal to the reasoning power of 
the publie. But back of that appeal and 
deeper than it, there must always be 
the appeal to what people basically want. 
Sometimes they are not themselves 
aware of what they basically want. The 
astute psychological analyst of his pub- 
lie will know how to raise a dormant 
want into consciousness. At any rate, 
dormant or otherwise, it is the basic 
want which he will learn to discover and 
to satisfy. 

The intellectualistice approach to the 
publie is always the easiest, because it 
requires no careful study of the psycho- 
logical make-up of the public. It simply 
requires some favorite ideas (favorite to 
the promulgator) and paper on which to 
print them. The intellectualistie way is 
the easiest way—but also the most fu- 
tile. The one who succeeds is the one 
who puts himself at the emotional point 
of view of his public. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—-Abstracted by the author for 
THe American City from his address before the 
recent Annual Convention of the National Munic- 
ipal League. 


Zoning and City Planning 
Are Not Strait-jackets 


By WILLIAM 


Crryr PLAN 


ONING, like any other law, must 

/ ! be supported by the great ma- 

jority of the community in order 
to operate successfully. To be respected, 
it must be justly applied and enforced 
without favor. In its workings, zoning 
frequently reduces to a struggle, or at 
least an acrimonious debate, between the 
individual and the mass, in which, as is 
right and proper, the individual meets 
defeat. Individual and group resistance 
to the principles of city planning, and 
the laws of zoning particularly, occurs 
frequently at their inception, but, after 
a few years, if the work has been rea- 
sonably well performed, criticism gives 
place to requests for information and in- 
terpretation of the law as applied to spe- 
cific problems. 

To the individual, zoning as to use, 
height and area may be restrictive, 
whereas to the majority of citizens it is 
a purely protective measure. And just 
as the individual has the right to shape 
his destiny, so has a community the col- 


D. HUDSON 

ENGINEER 

lective privilege of choosing its course of 
development. 

The fact that a city has adopted or 
contemplates adopting the disciplinary 
measures of a city plan is evidence of 
that city’s vitality; and it is a fact that 
the need for a plan usually arises from 
a more than ordinary tendency toward 
some special trend of growth. Without 
exception, those cities that have adopted 
zoning or city planning in its entirety 
are going concerns. They possess charac- 
teristics which distinguish them in a 
prominent way and, like successful men, 
they attract public interest. 


Encouraging Good Influences and 
Repressing Bad Ones in City 
Development 

It should be emphasized that the real 
purpose of city planning is not to stand- 
ardize, but to encourage the best in civie 
character; to preserve individuality and 
subordinate the faults; to provide gen- 
erously of light, air and circulation, and 
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In short, the 
city plan directs the community along 
the shortest path toward a definite goal 
recognized as its rightful objective. 
Owing to the widely diverse conditions 
found in communities, no two plans can 
‘be alike. The principal variables to be 
considered the pursuits of the 
people, their purchasing power, per capita 
wealth, topography, proximity to other 
cities, area, density of population and 
rate of growth, layout of streets, acces- 
sibility and transportation, utilities, lo- 
cation, climate, degree of general educa- 
tion, predominant nationality, form of 
government, bonded debt, tax rate, real 
estate market and values, and that inde- 
finable attribute we term personality. In 
a given city, some of these factors are 


prevent selt-strangulation. 


are: 
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very definitely fixed. 


ning 


$y careful plan- 
their influence upon the civic struc- 
ture can be emphasized or repressed as 
may be required, so as to produce finally 
an harmonious ensemble. But if they 
are not all accounted for and considered, 
the plan is likely to prove discordant. 
Zoning, more than any other element 
of the city plan, is effective in drawing 
together the sprawling fragments of a 
disorganized but vigorously growing 
city, and converting it into an efficient, 
well-balanced organization. But to be 
successful, its laws must be sanely con- 
ceived and wisely administered. The 
safeguards are—utmost publicity from 
the start, rigid observance of legal re- 
quirements, and a carefully selected 
board of appeals. Those responsible for 
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the administration of zoning ordinances 
must be of the highest standing in the 
community. Instances are too numerous 
in this country where zoning ordinances 
have been surreptitiously repealed or 
amended, with profit to the individual 
and harm to the community. Changes 
in economic conditions may develop la- 
tent tendencies in a city, not apparent at 
the time of the adoption of the city plan. 
The legislative machinery should provide 
for amendments needed for this or other 
legitimate reasons. The zoning ordinance 
is not a strait-jacket, but rather a cor- 
rective appliance with adjustable parts. 
And while it cannot create forthwith 
commercial and industrial prosperity, it 
can mold civic talents to better pur- 
pose. 


Collaboration of Artists Promises New 
Beauty in Cities 


HE use of polychromy in the Phil- 

adelphia Museum of Art again 

unites with architecture, both 
painting and sculpture, which since the 
Renaissance hac independent. 
Finished, with the exception of the pedi- 
mental sculptures, this building stands 
as a link between the past and the future. 
Knowledge and experiment have been 
combined in its creation, first in the use 
of a golden “Kato” stone in the walls, 
and later in the use of polychrome terra- 
cotta in the decoration and in the roof- 
tiles. Trumbauer, Zantzinger, and Borie 
are the associate architects. The associ- 
ated artists were gathered together 
gradually, and much time has_ been 
passed in preparation and study, elabo- 
rate scale models were made and every 
detail was tried out in the form and 
color at small seale. Later, full-size 
models in colored plaster were hoisted 
into position on the framework of the 


become 


By JOHN GREGORY 


SCULPTOR 


building and the effect judged. Collabo- 
ration in its fullest sense was engaged in 
between the allied artists (Ic. Paul Jenne- 
wein and the writer being the sculptors, 
and Leon Victor Solon, the polychro- 
mist) under direction of the architects, 
and the work became an education as 
well as a collaboration to those concerned 
in it. 

A combination of research and inven- 
tion makes this new synthetic creation a 
bridge between the classic and the 
modern, a development of what has been 
done and, at the same time, a forerunner 
of what will be done. Its scholarly roots 
are in Greece, but its flowering crest 1 
in the clouds. It is a forerunner o 
great municipal effort and expressions of 
civic pride that will dwarf and surpass 
in magnificence the creations of other 
triumphant ages. 

What grandeurs public buildings will 
rise to in the future fires the imagina- 
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tion. Vast wealth and national enter- 
prise will make of these edifices monu- 
ments of art and engineering skill. Upon 
framework of ingenious planning will be 
built architectural designs of studied 
beauty enriched with sculpture and dec- 
oration in all the materials that science 
will develop. Chemistry will glaze them 
with colors on a scale and of an intensity 
unthought of as yet. An important part 
of the nation’s activity will go into the 
creation of this encompassing beauty; 
with the perfection of machinery the 
people will be released for the enjoyment 
of the pleasures of art, and beauty will 
be the natural interest of their leisure. 
The nations will be engrossed in art, and 
municipalities will vie with each other 
in the creation of beautiful cities and 
gardens. A great vision is promised, a 
vision of coordinated artistic effort on 
gigantic proportions, a Titanic collabo- 
ration extending from coast to coast 
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FACADE OF THE NEW PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART, WHICH, ACCORDING TO MANY ARCHITECTS 
A NEW DAY OF BEAUTY IN PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
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AND ARTISTS, HERALDS 





The barbaric splendor of the figures 
which Messrs. Gregory and Solon 
have evolved, and which are shown in 
the two illustrations herewith, is 
matched by those in the right pa- 
vilion pediment of the building, on 
which E. Paul Jennewein has collab- 
orated with Mr. Solon. 


As the work progressed experi- 
mentally upon this daring adventure 
in modern collaboration, and as dec- 
orative effects in color and form were 
tried and rejected, the architects’ 
original idea of friezes along the sides 
of the Museum’s end pavilions was 
abandoned. 
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John Gregory, sculptor, and Leon 
V. Solon, polychromist, collaborating 
under the general direction of the ar- 
chitects, Trumbauer, Zantzinger, and 
Borie, have produced these highly 
colored figures, designed as pediment 
decorations for the side pavilion on 
the readers’ left, in the illustration of 
the Philadelphia Art Museum, on the 


opposite page. 


The gold and brilliant coloring of 
the figures repeats and intensifies the 
tones of the roof tiles, which are of 


polychrome terra-cotta. 
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Urgent Need for Greater Efficiency in 
Criminal Identification 


HAT an efficient police system is 

the best defence of organized so- 

ciety against crime, and that the 
present undeveloped status of criminal 
identification constitutes a 
stacle to police efficiency, are facts given 
special emphasis in a report of the Com- 
mittee on Criminal Statistics and Iden- 
tification of Criminals, made public on 
1927, by the National 
Crime Commission. The committee, of 
which Frank O. Lowden, former Gov- 
ernor of Illinois, is Chairman and Dr. 
Louis N. Robinson, Secretary, urges more 
effective cooperation by 
local police departments 


serious ob- 


December _ 5, 


MEE 
with the Division of i! 
Identification and In- 4 
formation of the Bu- 


reau of Investigation of 
the United States De- 
partment of Justice, 
and the establishment 
of central bureaus of 
identification in every 
state. 

So far only thirteen 
states have such bu- 
reaus, and many otf 
these have been so re- 
cently appointed as to 
have scarcely begun to 
function. The report 
contends that: 


“If the police are to bring a reasonable 
proportion of the criminals of this country 
before the courts of justice and to present 
evidence that will convict, there will have 
to be a great development and expansion 
in the machinery now used in taking and 
recording finger prints.” 


As to the importance of such bureaus, 
the report cites the record of the Cali- 
fornia Bureau, where it says: 


“Out of the first 48,000 finger prints re- 
ceived by the California Bureau, 7,500 
were identified as having prior criminal 
records, unknown to the arresting depart- 
ments. Many habitual delinquents, when 
confronted with the records of their prior 
conviction, plead guilty and thereby save 
the state the expense of jury trial. Six 
hundred and sixteen of the arrests were 
fugitives escaped from penal institutions 
outside of this state. The identification 
and subsequent extradition eliminated the 
expense of prosecution and confinement in 
California. 6 

After emphasizing the additional need 
of these state identification bureaus to 
instruct sheriffs and other peace officers 
on the proper method of securing and 
recording finger prints, the report gives 


the following arguments to support its 


case: 


“A state bureau of criminal identifica- 
tion is an invaluable aid to all agencies 
and organizations that deal with offenders 
Of what significance is a severer penalty 
for a repeater, or a life sentence threaten- 
ing a man who is convicted of his fourth 
felony, if there is no authoritative means 
of ascertaining how many previous sen- 
tences he has served? Certainly the of- 
fender will not confess his past dealings 
with the law, and unless he happens to 
be particularly notorious or has the ill 
luck to be tried in the same court or re- 
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FINGER PRINTS 


A, impression made by fully rolling the finger; B, impression from same finger 


partly rolled 


membered by a judge or prosecuting at- 
torney, how can the recidivist be singled 
out for either added punishment or special 
corrective treatment? Every _ social 
agency today insists on securing as com- 
plete a case history as it is possible to ob- 
tain, before attempting to deal with an 
individual. The success of our newer 
methods of handling offenders is going to 
depend «in large part on what we ean find 
out about them. 


“In our opinion state bureaus of crimi- 
nal identification are indispensable units 
in a national system of criminal identifica- 
tion. It is impossible for the Federal Bu- 
reau to do all the work; it can, hosvever, 
serve as a clearing-house for all the 48 
states. This is as much as it can or should 
do.” 


In reply to an inquiry from THE 
American City as to how local police 
departments can best cooperate with the 
Division of Identification and Informa- 
tion in Washington, J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Bureau of Investigation 
of the Department of Justice, writes: 

“The best or only. method of coopera- 
tion with the Division in Washington is 
for every law-enforcement official to re- 


cord the finger prints of every malefactor 
who comes under his jurisdiction, and 
forward a copy of said finger prints to the 
Bureau. The Bureau is receiving at the 
present time between seven and eight 
hundred a day. However, there is room 
for considerable improvement and de- 
cided extension of the work of the Divi- 
sion. This will be commensurate with the 
further understanding on the part of all 
law-enforcement officials that the trans- 
mission of criminal identification data to 
the Bureau is not only a privilege, but a 
duty to themselves and to their fellow 
officers. The National Division of Iden- 
tification and Information is a cooperative 
organization, solely. The 
only information that 
may be supplied to in- 
quirers consists of data 
which have been previ- 
ously forwarded to the 
Bureau by other officials. 
You will readily see, 
therefore, that the more 
complete and extensive 
the Bureau records, the 
more effective will be the 
service which it may ren- 
der.” 


The extent to which 
the work at the Wash- 
ington headquarters has 
B already grown is indi- 
cated in the following 
excerpts from Director 
Hoover’s address before 
the 1927 convention of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police: 


“From June 30, 1926, to June 1, 1927, 
there were received 151,273 finger prints. 
The Division searched, during the same 
period, 166,658 prints. The very satis- 
factory figure of 46,771 identifications were 
made during this period. 

“Under date of June 1, 1927, there were 
in the possession of the Division of Iden- 
tification and Information of this Bureau, 
a total of 1,203,864 prints. These are 
prints of actual current value. The 
progress made during the past year has, I 
believe, been highly gratifying. However, 
there is room for improvement. In this 
connection I am very strongly of the opin- 
ion that the Division of Identification and 
Information is not receiving all of the 
finger-print records which should be for- 
warded to it by the law-enforcement of- 
ficers interested in its successful operation. 
Many chiefs of police and law-enforcement 
officers are only transmitting prints of 
criminals whose record is unknown to 
them in whole or in part. Where a crimi- 
nal is apprehended whose record for some 
reason they believe is fully known to 
them, in many instances no finger-print 
record or inquiry is forwarded to the Divi- 
sion. 








“T strongly urge the desirability, from 
the standpoint of efficiency, of each and 
every one of its correspondents’ forward- 
ing to the Division of Identification and 
Information the finger-print records and 
inquiries of practically all the criminals 
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who may be placed in custody, except 
those of a purely local and minor char- 
acter, and those who commit more or less 
insignificant and unimportant offenses.” 
To meet the desire of many police 
officials for more definite knowledge of 
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the best methods of taking and record- 
ing finger prints, THe American City 
is glad to publish the illustrated outline 
by the Department of Justice which fol- 
lows: 


How to Take Finger Prints 


Prepared by Identification Division, Bureau of Investigation, 
United States Department of Justice 


to understand how to get the best 
results and apply that knowledge to 
every set of prints taken. It is of the 
utmost importance that the operator 
who is beginning to take finger prints 
should be thorough, for that quality onee 
developed will become a habit. 
Finger prints can be taken 


I IS essential in taking finger prints 


which the fingers are inked. For general 
work in any bureau, a very good inking 
plate, as shown in the illustration, can 
be made shaped like a T section of rail- 
road rail, with the top wider and flat. 
The body is made of wood and the cov- 
ering for the top may be made of zine, 
tin, copper, brass, or aluminum. It has 


This is of particular advantage when the 
fingers are stiff or crippled. Impressions 
can be taken on any table, but the best 
results are obtained where the subject 
does not have to stoop. The table should 
be of sufficient height to allow the sub- 
ject’s forearm to be in a nearly hori- 
zontal position. 

Finger prints are taken on 





with a small portable outfit. 
The equipment for taking prints 
in large bureaus is surprisingly 
simple and cheap. It consists of 
printer’s ink, an inking slab on 
which the ink is first distributed, 
a roller, an inking plate on which 
the fingers are inked, a small 
table, a card holder, finger-print 
ecards, rags, gasoline or benzine 
for cleaning the fingers before 
and after they have been 
printed, and for cleaning the out- 
fit after it has been used. 

The ink generally used in 
finger-print work is known as 
job black, that being the usual 
color in which finger impressions 
are taken. One advantage of 
printer’s ink is that it dries rap- 
idly, permitting the -handling of 
prints without smudging soon 
after they are taken. In winter, 
if the ink becomes too thick to 





Local Officials Urged to Cooperate 


with Department of Justice 


As the finger-print system is recognized 
as a positive means of personal identifica- 
tion, and as the taking of good, clear im- 
pressions is essential in the science and 
practice of finger prints, it is imperative 
that a simple and standardized method of 
taking finger prints be adopted. With this 
aim in mind, this statement has been pre- 
pared and published as a suggestion and 
guide to the many peace officials who are 
now or may become contributors to the 
Identification Division. 
of all peace officials will be of material as- 
sistance to this division in the handling of 
the hundreds of finger-print records re- 
ceived daily and will result in better and 
more satisfactory service to our many con- 
tributors. 


The cooperation 


cards 8 by 8 inches, as this size 
ecard and the drawer system of 
filing are now in general use. 
The illustration shows a standard 
finger-print card with the finger 
print properly taken. 

Before the operator begins to 
take prints, he should take the 
necessary precautions to see that 
the subject’s fingers, as well as 
the appliances, are thoroughly 
cleaned, for the least dirt may 
impair the prints and make need- 
less trouble for those who must 
handle the prints later. The op- 
erator places a small amount of 
ink on the inking slab and thor- 
oughly distributes it by moving 
the roller back and forth in every 
direction. When a thin, even 
film covers the slab, the ink on 
the roller is transferred and 
evenly spread on the plate so 
that it just covers it. The op- 





produce the best results, it can 
be thinned by warming. If this does 
not sufficiently thin it, a reducing fluid, 
which can be procured at any printers’ 
supply house, may be added. 

The inking slab, on which a very small 
amount of ink is placed and rolled to 
form a thin film, may be of any ma- 
terial; marble, glass, aluminum, zinc, 
tin, copper, or brass are generally used. 
This is a matter of individual prefer- 
ence. Any of the materials mentioned, or 
others, may be used with satisfactory re- 
sults. In the illustration, the inking slab 
is a piece of marble 10 inches square, set 
in wood. 

The best roller used in finger-print 
work is similar to that used by printers 
in taking galley proofs. The size of the 
roller depends upon the size of the 
equipment and the preference of the 
operator. The one in the illustration is 
6 inches long and 2 inches in diameter. 

When the ink has been thoroughly 
distributed on the inking slab, it is trans- 
ferred to the inking stand or plate on 


a pronounced advantage over a square 
block, as the surface, by sloping away 
from the top, permits the fingers that 
are not being inked to fit underneath. 








INKING SLAB 
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ROLLER 














INKING PLATE 





erator then places a card on the 
holder and is ready to begin taking 
finger prints. 

The person whose finger prints are to 
be taken should stand in front of and 
at forearm length from the table. In 
taking prints of the right hand the oper- 
ator should be on the left and to the 
front of the subject. When in this posi- 
tion the right thumb of the subject is 
grasped with the right thumb and index 
finger of the operator, at the same time 
closing his other fingers over the hand 
of the subject, and with the left thumb 
and index finger the operator holds the 
thumb of the subject at the nail, as 
shown in the illustration. The thumb is 
then placed on the inking plate, the bulb 
facing to the right, the plane of the nail 
being at right angle to the inking plate. 
With a light, even pressure, the operator 
rolls the thumb away from him until the 
bulb of the thumb, which originally 
faced to the right, now faces to the left, 
the plane of the nail again being at right 
angle to the inking plate. The impres- 
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TAKING ROLLED IMPRESSION OF SINGLE 
FINGER 














TAKING PLAIN IMPRESSION OF FOUR 
FINGERS 


sion of the thumb is then printed in the 
space marked “1.—Right thumb,” on the 
card, in the same manner as described 
for the inking. The print should include 
all the bulb of the thumb and show the 
crease at the joint. The index, middle, 
ring, and little fingers of the right hand 
are then taken in the same manner as 
described for the thumb. 

To take the rolled impressions of the 
left hand, the subject should be moved 
the width of the body to the right of 
the operator. This will bring the left 
hand to approximately the same posi- 
tion that the right was in. The fingers 
and the thumb of the left hand are 
inked and printed in the same manner 
as described for the right hand, except 
that they are rolled toward the operator 
instead of away from him. 

The illustration on page 116 shows one 
of the reasons for taking rolled impres- 
sions: A and B are impressions taken 


from the same finger. A being fully 
rolled, the whole contour of the pattern 
is shown; B being partly rolled, only part 
of the impression is shown. It is there- 
fore necessary to take rolled impressions 
of all fingers and thumbs to determine 
the type of pattern. It is also plain to 
see that the larger surface enables the 
finger-print expert to select a greater 
number of points of comparison. 

After the rolled impressions are com- 
pleted, the plain impressions of the fin- 
gers and thumb of both hands are taken. 
The operator with his right hand grasps 
the right hand of the subject at the 
wrist, and with his left hand presses all 
of the subject's fingers simultaneously 
on the inking plate. The thumb is then 
inked without rolling. The fingers of the 
right hand are then impressed in the 
space provided for it at the bottom of 
the card, in the same manner described 
for inking it. The plain impression of 
the thumb is then taken in the space 
provided for it. The plain impressions 
of the fingers and thumb of the left 
hand are taken in the same manner as 
described for the right. The fingers of 
each hand must be taken simultaneously 
to be of any benefit as the rectifier of 
mistakes that may have been made in 
taking the rolled impressions. Plain im- 
pressions should never be taken a finger 
at a time. Plain impressions are valu- 
able as a check on the operator, as a 
glance at them will show if any of the 
rolled prints are placed in the wrong 
spaces on the card. Unfortunately, 
carelessness is a habit with many opera- 
tors. Sometimes the very part of the 
rolled impression that should be clear is 
smudged, and in such cases the print of 
the same finger will usually be clear in 
the plain impressions. 

The amount of pressure exerted while 
inking and printing is very important. 
Experience will teach the operator to 
adjust the pressure to get the best re- 
sults if he is willing to learn from ex- 
perience. The illustration shows how 
important it is to gage the amount of 
pressure; that will come only from prac- 
tice coupled with observation. Illustra- 
tion A shows the finger ridges before the 
ink or pressure is applied. In B the 
pressure was too light. The print may 
show breaks where there were none on 
the finger tips. In C the amount of pres- 
sure was correct, and the black of the 
ridges and the white of the furrows show 
to the best advantage. In illustration D, 
too much pressure has been exerted. It 
will be noticed that the ridges have been 
flattened out, making the black lines 
show too broad, and in places they ob- 
literate the white lines of the print where 
it is essential that they show. The best 
prints are those in which the black and 
white lines are equally divided. 

Where there is an amputated finger, 
the operator should mark the space for 
the missing finger with the letters 
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“AMP.” This is imperative, for other- 
wise the classifier, relying on those who 
take finger prints, could not be positive 
as to its proper classification, because of 
the uncertainty whether or not the sub- 
ject has an amputated finger. 

Here, the operator may reason, the 
plain impressions with a finger missing 
would reveal this. The space for a finger 
may be blank, and yet that finger may 
not be amputated. For instance, there 
may be a fresh cut or a felon on that 
finger, making it impossible for an im- 
pression to be taken. For this reason, 
on every finger-print card there should 
be a blank space for “Remarks incident 
to damaged or amputated fingers.” The 
operator should always fill out this blank 
space with a statement of the damaged 
condition or that a finger or fingers are 
amputated. Where, on account of fresh 
cuts, felons, or damaged fingers, it is 
possible to delay the taking of finger 
prints for a few days, good impressions 
can be taken as soon as the fingers have 
had sufficient time to heal and the 
ridges to be restored to their normal con- 
dition. 

An experienced operator will take a 
set of prints in less than one minute. 
The beginner, however, should not try 
to do quick work. He should direct all 
his attention to doing good work. If he 
is careful at the beginning, every set of 
prints he takes will be a credit to him. 
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After a time it will be harder for him 
to take poor prints than good ones, 
while, if his aim is swiftness, it may be 





STANDARD FINGER-PRINT CARD 











procured at the price of wasting the time 


of those who are to handle the prints 
later. 


“Certain Practices in City Schoo 


om es . 99 
Admiunistration 
What Is the Best and on Whose Authority? 


HAT constitutes the best prac- 
VW tice in any particular field of 

city school administration? 
And to what source shall the educational 
official turn for authoritative informa- 
tion and sound precedent when some 
problem arises or some change of pol- 
icy is being considered within his own 
administrative organization? 

Under the title quoted above, Walter 
S. Deffenbaugh, Chief of City Schools 
Division, United States Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Education, has 
prepared an 18-page leaflet, which is in 
effect a remarkably compact reference 
work on the whole subject. In addi- 
tion to giving much valuable material 
on actual practices in schools, it sum- 
marizes best practices as interpreted 
from textbooks on school administration, 
current educational magazines, and city 
school surveys. Such summaries are 
shown under most of the general divi- 
sions into which the material falls, 
namely: the board of education; super- 
intendent of schools; deputy, associate, 
and assistant superintendents; business 


manager; superintendent of school 
buildings; elementary school principal; 
supervisors; and the certification of 
teachers. A statement of practice and 
certain statistical tables follow each sum- 
mary. Under various large topies, sub- 
topics are summarized: 


The School Board 

“Number of members—The consensus 
of opinion is that a small board of educa- 
tion can work much more effectively than 
a large one. Few, if any, authorities on 
school administration favor a board of 
education of more than nine members.” 

“How chosen—Most authorities. ‘ 
favor the election of school board mem- 
bers by popular vote. Some 
not opposed to appointment 
mayor, especially in large cities.” 

“Length of term—The prevailing opin- 
ion is that school-board members should 
be elected for a long term, so that there 
may not be a complete change in the 
personnel of the board every two or three 
years. A five-year term would more 
nearly meet with the approval of author- 
ities on school administration than a 
three-year term.” 


are 
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“District which elected or ap- 
pointed —lIlt is doubtful whether any one 
who has made a study of city school ad- 
ministration would advocate the election 
or appointment of school-board members 
by wards. The ward system has 
almost disappeared.” 

“When elected—Authorities on city 
school administration advocate that the 
members of an elective board be elected 
al a special school election and on a 
non-partisan ticket; or, if they are elected 
at a general city election, the names of 
the candidates for school-board member- 
ship shall not appear as belonging to cer- 
tain political parties.” 


from 


“Relation to the city government.— 
Authorities on city school administra- 
tion are of the opinion that the city 


schools of the country should be man- 
aged by a board of education in no way 
dependent upon the city officials for 
funds, but by a board with large powers 
and with power to levy its school taxes 
or to prepare a budget within statutory 
limits, the amount of which must be ap- 
propriated from the city funds, and to 
expend the fund appropriated without 
consulting any other body.” 

“The president of the board—The pres- 
ident of the city school board is usually 
elected by the board.” 

“The secretary or clerk of the board— 
The school board secretary or clerk is sel- 
dom a member of the board.” 


The Superintendent of Schools 


“By whom elected—A fundamental 
principle of school administration is that 
the superintendent of schools shall be ap- 
pointed by the city board of education. 
If the superintendent is elected by the 
people, the office is at once thrown into 
city politics, and no one not a resident 
of the city would be likely to be elected. 
A city should have the very best super- 
intendent of schools its financial condi- 
tion can afford. The board of education 
should scour the country in search of the 
best man.” 


“Term of office—Obviously, the first 
term of office of the city superintendent 
of schools should be sufficiently long to 
give him time to show what he is able 
to do. A probationary period of one year 
is not sufficient. No superintendent, how- 
ever clearly he may see the needs of a 
school system, can accomplish much the 
first year. A probationary term of three 
years is the least that will give a super- 
intendent opportunity to make such 
changes as may seem necessary and time 
enough in which to prove that the changes 
have been for the best interests of the chil- 
dren.” 


“Duties of the superintendent of schools. 
—The chief duty of a city school superin- 
tendent should be to act as the head 
executive officer of the board of educa- 
tion. As shown in another part of this 
study, the executive authority is in some 
cities divided between the superintendent 
of schools and the business manager, the 
superintendent of schools being respon- 
sible for the educational phase and the 
business manager for the business phase 
of administration. If the two could be 
entirely separated, this plan of administra- 
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tion would have merit; but, as a matter 
of fact, the educational and _ business 
phases can not be independent of each 
other.” 


The Business Manager 

“Tn those cities where the business man- 
ager is responsible directly to the board 
and not to the board through the super- 
intendent of schools, a principle of school 
administration is clearly violated. 
Unless the superintendent of schools has 
general direction of the ordering of text- 
books, supplies, and the like, there may 
be delay, and the work of the schools 
suffers, or possibly the wrong kind of sup- 
plies may be ordered if the business man- 
ager is independent of 
ent. 


the superintend- 
If the supe rintendent is to be held 
responsible for results in the classroom, 
he should have authority to see that all 
supplies are of the proper kind and that 
they are deliv red on time.” 


THE 
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Elementary School Principals 
“In cities having large elementary 
school buildings the plan of having a 
supervising principal in charge of each 
building is generally advocated and prac- 
ticed.” 


Supervisors 


“The problem of the relation of gen- 
eral and special supervisors of instruction 
to the elementary school principal is one 
that has not been entirely solved. If, 
as is contended by many, the elementary 
school principals should be supreme in 
their buildings in all matters of super- 
vision of instruction, the question: arises 
the position of 


as to the general« super- 


visor.” 

“Certain Practices in City 
tion” is an 18-page pamphlet, 
School Leaflet No. 29.” 
the Superintendent ot 
5 cents each. 


School 


catalogued as 


Adiministra- 
City 
Copies are available from 


Documents, Washington, at 


The Touch of the Magic Wand 


Beauty-S pots Take the Place of Unsightly Dumping 
Grounds in Denver 


By JOSEPH C 


NE of the outstanding features in 
the development of Denver is the 
evolution of Cherry Creek and 

its banks from a dumping-ground for 
rags, tin cans and all kinds of unsightly 
refuse, to the most beautiful 
driveways in the city. It is interesting 
to view portions of this strip, reaching 
half across the city, as it was twenty 
years ago, and as it looks today. Though 
the metamorphosis has been spread ever 
this period of years, the finishing touches 
having just been given to one small spot 
during the past two years, there is prob- 
ably not a citizen of Denver today who 
would say that the $650,000 which it cost 
could have been put to better use. 


one of 


Though early settlers were warned by 
the Indians of the treacherous nature of 
this stream, the first real agitation for 
reclamation and flood prevention was 
brought about by the loss of city hall 
records and property deeds in the quick- 
sands, during a freshet in 1864. Nothing 
but talk resulted, however, until 1906, 
when the first ordinances, creating spe- 
cial assessment distriets, for the improve- 
ment of the creek and adjacent lands, 
were passed through the efforts of 
Mayor Speer, during whose tenure of 
office most of the work was done. These 
ordinances met with strong opposition 
at the time they were before the Council, 
but even those who opposed the plan 
ate now agreed on its lasting benefit to 
the city. 

The work involved the removal of 
many old buildings which stood on the 
land purchased for improvement, the 
construction of concrete retaining walls 
on each side of the stream, and the 
dredging of its bed, filling an 80-foot 
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roadway on each side from the residue. 
This proceeding, which was accomplished 
by a steam dredge at the rate of 500 
yards per day, eliminated a considerable 
exnense for dirt. The 


retaining walls 
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were constructed by contractors, and are 
all standing in good condition today, 
after several raging floods have tested 
their strength and efficiency. A great 
deal of preperty damage would have 
resulted from these floods, had it not 
been for the avails. 

When Mavor Speer went out of office, 
in 1912, the creek had been walled from 
Blake to Downing Streets, and the bou- 
levard constructed and parked, on the 
northeast side of the stream. The drive- 
way on the west of the creek, called 
Cherry Creek Drive, had been graded 
and curbed for several blocks. The lat- 
ter drive is constructed of poured tar 
macadam, while the boulevard is of con- 
crete, with asphalt surfacing. Modern 
concrete bridges now take the place of 
the old wood and steel ones. 

Since that 


time the drive has been 
completed, 


and the finishing touches 
added to the Sunken Garden, one of the 
beauty-spots of Denver, and the pride 
of the western portion of town. About 
half of this sunken park is given over to 
« natural park, with many trees and 
wild bushes, while in the other half is 
the conerete pool, filled by water piped 
from the creek, with a Florentine arch 
pavilion on the west, and surrounded on 
the east, north and south, by spacious 
lawns, shrubs and flower-beds. This por- 
tion of the park is five feet below street 
level. 


Zoning and the Automobile as Factors in 
Slum Elimination 


N a recent address, W. C. Rice, See- 
retary of the City Planning Com- 
mission of Pittsburgh, and Chair- 
man of the Housing Committee of the 
Pittsburgh Federation of Social Agen- 
cies, discussed the good effects of proper 
housing on the community and the rela- 
tionship of zoning ordinances and of the 


increased use of automobiles to slum 
eradication. Pittsburgh’s new Depart- 


ment of City Development was also 
mentioned as a potential factor in the 


solution of local housing problems. To 
quote in part: 
“Zoning properly applied will gradu- 


ally eliminate the slum district with its 
evils of congestion and disease, and its 
reasonable enforcement has already im- 
proved conditions in Pittsburgh to some 
extent. A striking example of how a con- 
gested district may be eliminated by the 
enforcement of zoning regulations is 
found in the district on the North Side of 
Pittsburgh which was most seriously af- 
fected by the recent gas explosion. There 
are city blocks there with the corner lots 
entirely covered with commercial. build- 
ings, five to six stories in height and with 
interior lots (some only 14 feet wide) 
having dwellings built out to the street 
lines on each end with scarcely any rear- 
yard space. What little there is in some 
pases is largely occupied by outside toilets. 
The circulation of light and air for these 


dwellers is very poor and the lack of suf- 
ficient yard space practically compels the 
drying of clothes in the kitchen, with its 
tendency to dampen the whole house. 
The zoning ordinance has classified these 
blocks for light industrial use, and thus if 
the law is enforced, any new dwellings 
erected or any reconstruction of existing 
ones must result in nnich better housing 
conditions than before the catastrophe. 

“The increased use of the automobile 
by the wage-earners, extension of trolley 
lines, improved highways, and reduction 
of working hours per day, have contrib- 
uted to the improvement of the housing 
situation. It is no longer necessary to live 
within walking distance of the place of 
employment where odors, dust, noise and 
vibration are frequently found. 

“Through the efforts of our energetic 
and aggressive Mayor, Charles H. Kline. 
a bill was enacted during the last session 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature creating 
the Department of City Development of 
Pittsburgh, having the powers to make 
surveys of and, subject to the approval of 
Council and Mayor, supervise and regu- 
late the housing conditions in the city. 
This new department is also authorized to 
make such recommendations to the Mayor 
and Council as it shall deem proper for 
the improvement and development of the 
facilities for housing of persons and for 
the encouragement and development of 
industries in the city.” 





BEFORE and AFTER 


How Denver Has Converted Cherry Creek from an Unsightly 
Open Drain, Subject to Extensive Overflowing, to a 
Walled Stream Lined by Boulevards and 
Spanned by Handsome Bridges 
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TYPICAL VIEW OF THE STREAM BED BEFORE RECLAMATION 
BEGAN. OLD BRIDGE AT WEST COLFAX, SPEER BOULEVARD 
AND SANTA FE DRIVE 











FORMER APPEARANCE OF STREAM BANK AT FOURTEENTH 
AND BLAKE STREETS 

















VIEW OF SAME SECTION TODAY, SHOWING NEW CONCRETE 
BRIDGE, PAVED BOULEVARD AT LEFT, AND TREES AND 
SHRUBS ALONG RETAINING WALL 
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SCENE AT TWELFTH AND ARAPAHOE STREETS TWENTY 
YEARS AGO. WALLS HAD JUST BEEN BUILT 
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THE SAME LOCATION TODAY, WITH RETAINING WALLS AND 
NEW CONCRETE BRIDGE 














THE TREE-LINED BOULEVARD ALONG THIS PORTION OP THE 
STREAM, TWENTY YEARS AFTER 
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AN EXPLANATION 


BY HARLAND 
BARTHOLOMEW 
(from whose recent 
Knoxville report the 
accompanying dia- 
gram of Standard 
Street Cross-Sections 

is reproduced) : 

Experience has 
shown that major 
streets should be 
either four-, six- or 
eight -line thorough- 
fares. 


Minor streets 
should normally be 


designed for three 
lines of traffic. In ex- 
ceplional cases where 


topographic condi- 
tions make it ez- 
tremely difficult io 
construct roadways, 
two - line thorough- 
fares may _ become 
necessary. 


Nine feet has be- 
come the more or less 
accepted standard os 
the unit of width for 
moving vehicles and 
eight feet for parked 
vehicles except where 
street cars or busses 
are expected. For 
these latter, ten feet 
should be the unit, 
while on high-speed 
thoroughfares, such 
as state highways, ten 
feet should be the 
unit width for all ve- 
hicles. Disposition of 
additional street 
widths for planting 
and for sidewalks will 
depend entirely upon 
the individual condi- 
tions to be met upon 
any given street. 

















How a Chamber of Commerce Popularized a 
large Bond Issue for Traffic Relief, Grade- 


Crossing Elimination, Sewers and Paving 


OVEL, dramatie methods to con- 
N vince the average voter that he 
should share a municipal bond 
issue of $1,250,000 were adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Harrisburg, Pa. 
in connection with the project visualized 
in the accompanying pictures and other 
needed public improvements. So suc- 
cessful were these means that the great- 
est vote ever accorded such a proposi- 
tion resulted and voters declared 
the loans seven to one. 
The bond issue campaign was merely 
the culmination of years of effort on 


for 


By DANIEL N. CASEY 
the part of civie organizations and 
municipal authorities to gain common 
agreement among public utilities, and 
city, county, and state administrations, 
in the adoption of a plan and pro rata 
expense for the elimination of grade 
crossings, the widening of the subway 
beneath the main line of the Pennsyl- 
vania in the heart of the business dis- 
trict, the razing of buildings, and other 
work incidental thereto. Also, the city 
needed new sewers and additional funds 
for paving at street intersections, and 
the city’s quota for the subway widen- 


and the grade-crossing elimination 
added to the amount needed for 
the other two improvements. 

The Public Service Commission is- 
sued an order apportioning the charges. 
The share of the city was $887,215, and 
the county’s share was $355,965. Since 
Harrisburg is the county-seat and the 
only city in the county, its people are 
therefore obliged to share in both of 
these. 


Ing 
was 


The Chamber of Commerce, hav- 
ing taken the leadership in stimulating 
the desire for these improvements, was 
then faced with the problem of selling 
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MARKET STREET SUBWAY BENEATH THE MAIN-LINE TRACKS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD IN THE HEART OF HARRISBURG 
By concerted community action this restricted, crowded curving tunnel will be converted into a six-way traffic line the full width of the street 











Courtesy of Harrisburg Patriot-News 








HOW THE WIDENED MARKET STREET SUBWAY, CARRYING THE TRAFFIC IN THE PRINCIPAL THOROUGHFARE OF HARRISBURG, 





WILL LOOK AFTER ITS ALTERATION 
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the idea to Mr. and Mrs. Voter. 

What the Chamber did to popularize 
the loans for the few weeks immediately 
preceding the general elections was, how- 
ever, only the climax of its program. 
For four years it had been laying the 
groundwork for this very effort. At 
its neighborhood meetings, by publicity, 
by special articles in its house organ, and 
by addresses of committee chairmen, it 
had been stressing the urgent 
for wider and free arteries in Harrisburg 
over which its trade and business could 
move. 

A special Improvement Loans Com- 
mittee was named and divided into sev- 
eral groups. The Publicity Committee 
was headed by a man who is a past 
president of the Chamber, general 
manager of the theaters, a former news- 
paper man, and one who is close to the 
pulse of public opinion. Under his direc- 
tion a keen-cut movie of about 500 feet, 
depicting present conditions and the ad- 
vantages of improvements, was taken 
and shown in all the city theaters. Each 
item was dramatized and each appeal 
vivid. 


necessity 


is 


Dramatizing Traffic Congestion in 
Motion Pictures 

The present Market Street Subway 
is a right-angle turn only 24 feet wide 
into which pours the traffic from a main 
artery SO feet wide carrying two street- 
ear tracks. The congestion and delays 
at busy times are obvious. Chairman 
Hopkins, with the assistance of the Po- 
lice Department, stalled an automobile 
across both street-car tracks in the cen- 
ter of the subway and let the traffie pile 
up. Then he backed up a truck on 
which was mounted the movie machine 
and let the reels depict the chaos. As 
a comparison, he then went to another 
section of the city where a subway the 
full width of the street has been com- 
pleted, and with a few feet of film pic- 
tured the contrast. 

The next scene, urging the elimina- 
tion of grade crossings, had an even 
higher effect. When a draft of freight 
cars was pulled over the crossing and 
traffic halted, the camera showed the 
large number of trucks, pleasure cars, 
vans, and vehicles of every description 
panting at the delay. Then the Chair- 
man got two fire companies, showed 
them racing from their houses and held 
up at the end of this traffic tangle, the 
firemen impatient, the sirens sounding, 
the bells clanging. This was run with- 
out any comment except one line— 
“Supposing your house were on fire?” 

A muddy quagmire in the vicinity of 
one of the high schools, through whieh 
pupils would have to walk during in- 
clement weather, showed the necessity 
for the paving loans. 

Twenty-foot canvas signs were erected 
by the Chamber in the subway and near 
the grade crossings. These carried short 
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but effective sentences such as— 
“Rip Out This Hole” 
“Tear Out This Trench” 
“Vote for the Loans” 


Business clubs cooperated heartily. 
Under the direction of the Chamber, 
they sent traveling minstrel shows and 
four-minute speakers to twenty indus- 
trial establishments. Speakers were also 
sent to the schools. Through the Cham- 
ber offices nearly 150 different news- 
paper stories were prepared dealing with 
different factors of the bond issue. Over 


100 interviews with various types of 
people were secured and printed. 
When the matter of handling the 


stories was under consideration, report- 
ers developed the fact that many people 
in industry were taking the position that 
if the Chamber of Commerce endorsed 
the loans they were meritorious. This 
not only was decidedly encouraging to 
the Chamber, but proved its good will 
among the people. 


Harrisburg Has Become Accustomed to 
Big Public Expenditures 
Harrisburg long has been known as 
one of the cities among the forefront in 
the American municipalities for the 
‘evelopment within itself. It has more 
acres of parks than any other city in 


Three Essentials for 
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the state except Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh; it has nearly 125 miles of fully 
paved streets, and 100 miles of sewers 
in a total area of 9 square miles. It 
has developed its river front to be a 
panorama of beauty with a park flank- 
ing the Susquehanna basin and grano- 
lithie steps extending into the water. It 
is now taking another big step forward. 
The city and state are collaborating in 
the erection of a viaduct over the Penn- 
sylvania tracks in the rear of the State 
Capitol which will provide a new artery 
to the east. With the elimination of the 
grade crossings, and the widening of the 
subway, the doubling in width of the 
privately owned Market Street bridge, 
with the completion during 1927 of the 
greatest program of street paving of 
any year in the twenty years past, with 
the development of a new civic center 
in its uptown section, Harrisburg is 
keeping pace with the trend of the times. 

Perhaps the most pleasing feature in 
all of this is that the citizen himself has 
responded. He has made possible many 
of these great improvements by his 
acquiescence in bond issues and his will- 
ingness to approve capital expenditures 
when he is convinced that these are 
justified and will keep Harrisburg in the 
vanguard of advancement. 


Effective Control of 


Pedestrian Traffic 


HREE requirements essential to the 

success of regulations designed to con- 
trol jaywalking and prevent the conges- 
tion and danger arising from the conflict 
between pedestrians and vehicles at in- 
tersections are outlined in a recent re- 
port by the Albert Russel Erskine Bu- 
reau for Street Traffic Research. 

“Primarily, the regulations must appeal 
to the public as being reasonable,” states 
ihe report, prepared by Miller McClin- 
tock, Director of the Bureau, which 
endowed in Harvard University by The 
Studebaker Corporation. “Pedestrians 
will willingly wait at an intersection for 
their turn to cross, if, while they are wait- 
ing, traffic across their path is compara- 
tively heavy and regular, at least suffi- 
ciently so to make crossing at the time 
appear to be difficult. 

“When pedestrians are forced to wait 
at intersections during periods when there 
is no traffic to interfere with their imme- 
diate crossing, the entire system of regu- 
lation appears unreasonable. For the suc- 
cess of pedestrian control it is therefore 
necessary that traffic should be heavy, 
and that the flow of vehicles should be 
reasonably constant during the pedes- 
trians’ stop interval. This is naturally ac- 
complished by keeping the stop and go 
intervals as short as possible—a require- 


is 


ment for good vehicular control as well 
as for pedestrian regulation. One of the 
chief faults at the present time of both 
automatic signal control and control by 
traffic police is the tendency to hold traf- 
fic for intervals that are 
long. 

“In the second place, provision must be 
made for all pedestrians to reach the 
sidewalk before cross-traffic begins. When 
vehicle traffic is released without adequate 
warning, pedestrians who have been obey- 
ing the signals will often be caught in 
mid-street. Naturally, this leads to a dis- 
regard of regulations which place restric- 
tions on pedestrian movement without of- 
fering the pedestrian an equivalent value 
in definite protection. Proper manipula- 
tion of the neutral interval will make it 
possible for all pedestrians to reach the 
sidewalk before vehicle traffic is released. 

Finally, pedestrian control is a type 
of regulation which must be accepted vol- 
untarily by the public, It is seldom suc- 
cessful when forced on by police power. 
To this end it is important that the traf- 
fie police should be thoroughly instructed 
in their duties before the system is put 
into effect, and it is likewise desirable 
that the public be carefully educated by 
a suitable campaign of publicity before 
pedestrian control is attempted.” 


unnecessarily 





No pedestrian has to be 


told that this is Leap Year. 
—Wichita Eagle. 












SUPERINTENDEN1 


HE presence of iron and manga- 
| nese in the city water-supply of 
Wausau, Wis., for many vears 
made the water question a vexatious 
problem; not because of the question as 
to the safety of its use for drinking and 
other domestic purposes, nor from a san- 
itary standpoint in general, but because 
of the accumulation of iron rust on the 
walls of the mains and the clogging-up 
of service pipes. The iron rust deposits 
unfitted the water for any satisfactory 
use, causing the staining of linen in being 
laundered, the staining of cooking uten- 
sils and plumbing fixtures, and very seri- 
ously affecting hot water systems. No 
matter how wholesome or harmless the 
water was for table use, the muddy 
brownish red color disqualified it for the 
bath. All these grievances have dis- 
appeared since the operation of the aera- 
tion and filtration plant began. 


The Wausau aeration and filtration 
plant for the removal of iron and man- 
ganese differs only slightly in construc- 
tion from the average water purification 
plant. It consists of aerator room, mix- 
ing chamber, clarifier, sedimentation 
basins, and six filter beds. 


Source of Supply 
The plant is operated in connection 
with the original pumping-plant  situ- 
ated near the bank of the Wisconsin 
River and constructed in 1885. The raw 
water is obtained from a group of wells 


INTERIOR OF CLARIFIER 


Iron and Manganese Removal 


at Wausau, Wis. 


By EMIL FLATTER 
oF Water-WorkKs, WaAUSAI 


ranging from 30 to 135 feet in depth and 
consisting of one 32-foot, three 24-inch, 
six 10-inch and four 6-inch wells. All 
the 24-mnech wells are provided with 
screens from 60 to 90 feet in length, sur- 
rounded by a 2-foot gravel wall. The 
water from all the deep wells flows con- 
tinually into a 36-inch header 18 feet 
below the surface, from which a 2,500- 
gallon-per-minute electrically driven cen- 
trifugal, low-lift pump and one 2,500- 
gallon-per-minute non-condensing steam 
turbine, placed near the supply, lift the 
ground waters to the filtration plant. The 
plant has been designed for 3,000,000 
gallons minimum capacity which is ca- 
pable of handling 4,500,000 gallons with- 
out difficulty. 


The Plant 


A plant covers a ground space cf S85 x 
143 feet. The main building is 35 x 
143 feet and is three stories high, being 
built of concrete with a brick veneer and 
includes a 500,000-gallon storage res- 
ervoir in the basement. The first floor 
houses the two mixing chambers, six fil- 
ters, a chemist’s room, the back-wash 
pump of 4,500 gallons per minute capac- 
ity, the air-compressor, and the pipe gal- 
lery. The top floor is divided into the 
aerator room, storage room for chemi- 
cals, and the dry feed machines of the 
Bacharach type. The clarifier, 45 feet 
square by 16 feet deep, and three 36- x 
45-foot sedimentation basins, each 14 
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AT THE WAUSAU FILTRATION PLANT 





Wis. 

















UNWATERED FILTER, SHOWING METHOD 
OF SUPPORTING GRAVEL AND THE WASH- 
WATER TROUGHS 


feet deep, constitute an annex to the 
main building. 


Aeration and Clarification 

The ground water is lifted onto the 
concrete aerator racks, which have lat- 
ticed woodwork bottoms, with side re- 
tainers of eypress. There are six of 
these racks, divided into four double sec- 
tions with an air space of 24 inches be- 
tween them. From a 4-inch horizontal 
water line, over the center of each of 
the six racks, the water is discharged 
through 200 34-inch holes onto a 5-ineh 
laver of coke overlaid by 2 inches of 
manganese dioxide ore. In_ passing 
downward from one bed to another, the 
stream is broken up and exposed to the 
oxygen in the air, which causes the iron 
to become oxidated, liberating the man- 
ganese. Just before the water leaves the 
aerator room, it is dosed with alum and 
hydrated lime, which are fed by. auto- 
matic dry-feed machines. These two 
chemicals are discharged into separate 
containers to dissolve and thence run 
through a sluice channel into the mixing 
chamber, moving over and under the 
baffles toward the upper end of the mix- 
ing chamber into the clarifier. 

The clarifier, which is of concrete 45 
feet square by 60 feet deep, has a Dorr 
clarifier unit suspended in the center of 
the basin. The Dorr clarifier has a rake- 
like scraper reaching the full length 
across the basin, which slowly revolves, 
moving the sediment toward the center 
of the basin, where it drops out of the 
water and is pumped to the sewer. This 
revolving mechanism is driven by a 3- 
horsepower motor at a rate of one rev- 
olution every 1214 minutes. 

The effluent from the clarifier flows 
over the edge of a spillway formed by 
one side of a 2 x 2-foot concrete trough 
running the entire length of the basin. 
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THE WELL-LIGHTED PIPE GALLERY 


The effluent flows to the three sedimen- 
tation basins, each of which measures 31 
x 45 feet in area and 14 feet deep. In 
these basins the final settling of the 
water takes place. Then the effluent 
flows on to another concrete trough with 
gate-valves for proper regulation to the 
filters. 


Filters 

The filters are built of concrete and 
consist of sections of porous concrete 
slabs, 6 inches in thickness, which have 
a penetration capacity of 150 gallons per 
minute per square foot. These slabs 
are bolted down to 4 x 4-inch concrete 
stringers and have the joints cemented. 
Coarse gravel from %4 to 1 inch in size 
was used for the slabs. The filter me- 
dium consists of a layer of 61% inches of 
34- to l-inch gravel placed above the 
slabs, over which is another 3 inches of 
3e- x 5¢-inch gravel, and then a course 
of 3 inches of 3/16- to 3¢-inch gravel, 
surmounted by 28 inches of fine sand. 
The aggregate minimum capacity of the 
six filters is about 3,000,000 gallons daily. 
Five tests have demonstrated a maxi- 
mum capacity of 5,000,000 gallons. 

The filters are equipped with operat- 
ing tables and the usual influent, effluent, 
sewer and back-wash water and valves, 
and loss of head gage. They are also 
provided with electric flow meters. The 
readings of all the meters are summed 
daily and a record kept of the total num- 
ber of gallons of water filtered each 24 
hours. The effluent from the filters flows 
to the clear-water storage reservoir 
through rate-of-flow controllers. The 
rate of flow may be increased at any 
time to take care of fire calls. Flow 
through the plant is entirely by gravity. 
The water-level in the storage basins is 
12 feet above zero of the pressure pumps 
of the distribution system. 


Back-Wash System Important 
Considerable stress has been laid on 
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total water filtered is used for back- 


washing. 


Operation 


When the new plant was put into op- 
eration no additional employees were 
necessary. The engineers of the high- 
pressure station, which is separated from 
the filter plant by a driveway, take care 
of the entire works in charge of the chief 
engineer. 

As an example of the work of the 
plant, in the month of September, 1927, 
the total cost of operating the iron and 


‘manganese removal plant amounted to 


$862.50. A total of 41,113,622 gallons 
of raw water was raised from the wells 
to the aerators. This water was dosed 


with 40,000 pounds of alum at a rate of 
74 grains per gallon, and 18,700 pounds 
or 3.5 grains per gallon of lime, and the 
total current used was 128,000 kwh. at 

















the equipment for the back-wash system 
because of the sediment present in the 
treated water after sedimentation, which 
would clog the pores of the filter sand in 
a short time. A 4,500-gallon-per-minute 
motor-driven pump is installed on the 
cement floor over the clear-water reser- 
voir. The supply is taken from the 
clear-water reservoir and forced through 
the filter from beneath the porous slabs, 
breaking up the filter material and 
lifting the turbid water into the concrete 
troughs which are built above the filter 
beds. From 2% to 3 per cent of the 
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CONTROL GALLERY IN THE FILTRATION 


PLANT 


a cost of $0.015 per kwh. 

The new plant complete represents an 
expenditure of $125,000. It was de- 
signed by W. G. Kirchoffer, Madison, 
Wis. The construction work was done by 
Schafer and Olson, of Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., and all mechanical construction 
such as the placing of machinery, pumps 
and pipe fittings was done direct by the 
water department under the direction of 
the chief engineer of the pumping-sta- 
tion. A. L. Barnett, represented W. G- 
Kirchoffer as Superintendent of Con- 
struction. 


“Private Rights Cease When They Become 
Public Wrongs” 


N his book, “Industry and Humanity,” 

characterized by the Journal of the 
Town Planning Institute of Canada in its 
December issue, as “one of the finest text- 
books for the underlying philosophy of 
town planning in existence,’ Premier 
Mackenzie King presents the principle 
stated above as the one underlying law 
and order in all civilized communities, and 
continues: 

“It cannot be contended that what is a 
matter of grave concern to the public is a 


matter of exclusive concern to private 
parties. There is no right superior to that 
of the community as a whole... . Town 
planning and rural planning and develop- 
ment were almost unthought of a genera- 
tion ago. Today they are subjects of 
scientific study, and compel the recogni- 
tion of Government. It is to be hoped 
that ere long public opinion will no more 
tolerate the slum and the overcrowded 
tenement than it would tolerate plagues: 
such as were prevalent a generation ago.” 
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Rules for Land Subdivision 


For All Property Inside the City Limits of Riverside, and Within Three Miles Outside 
Thereof, As Adopted After Public Hearing, Pursuant to the State Planning 


Act of California, December 2 


1. Procedure for Subdividers 


HE following steps are recom- 
I mended to subdividers and en- 
gineers, to expedite approval of 

plats and street maps: 


(a) Read the Map Filing Act (Chapter 
163, Statutes of 1923, as amended), and 
the State Planning Act (Chapter $874, 
Statutes of 1927, particularly sections 12- 
21 inclusive) * 


(b) First see the representative of the 
Commission in the Engineer’s office for 
an informal discussion of the problems in- 
volved. Segure exact information as to 
any major traffic highways or other items 
on the Master Plan of the city affecting 
your property. 

(c) Present to the secretary of the 
Commission at the City Hall, a prelim- 
inary layout in pencil, with two bluc- 
prints, showing approximately to scale (but 
without figured dimensions) everything 
to be shown on filing map. This shall be 
referred to the consultant by the secre- 
tary without waiting for a meeting and 
as soon as tentatively agreed upon by the 
consultant with the owner, the secretary 
is authorized (after consultation with the 
president and the consultant) to call a 
public hearing not less than 6 days later, 
as required by state law. While the Com- 
mission is now allowed 30 days by law 
for study of a proposed plat, only so much 
of this time will be taken as is reason- 
ably necessary to check the plat and hold 
the required hearing. 


(d) After hearing the report of the 
consultant and protests, if any, tentative 
approval of the Commission may be 
given to a plat, provided changes re- 
quired by the Commission are made as 
noted in the resolution of tentative ap- 
proval placed on the minutes. 


(e) The tentative approval given py 
the Commission as above provided shall 
become final without further action by 
the Commission if and when a final filing 
plat is presented to the secretary, with 
all changes and modifications shown as 
requested by the Commission in the ten- 
tative approval, and all rules complied 
with as herein provided, and the secretary 
is thereupon authorized to signify such 
final approval by signing the form (in- 
dicated in section 4) on the plat, pro- 
vided the city engineer or county sur- 
veyor, as the case may be, shall first have 
given his written approval thereto. 

The subdivider shall file a vandyke 
negative and two white prints of each 
sheet of the final plat, as recorded, with- 


* The full text of the California Planning Act of 
1927 is obtainable in book form, with helpful notes 
and references, at $1.50, from Charles Henry 
Cheney, Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. 


ws 





Explanatory Statement 

Readers of The American 

City 
By Cuartes Henry CHENEY 
Consultant in City Planning 

These rules for map filing are the 
result of several months’ careful 
study of previous rules adopted in 
Riverside, Akron, Rochester and 
other cities, the splendid platting 
guide of Milwaukee, the Regional 
Planning Commission’s rules of Los 
Angeles County, and the proposed 
rules for Sacramento, They are 
somewhat fuller than any of those 
above cited, in order to meet the re- 
quirements of the new California 
Planning Act, adopted by the 1927 
Legislature, which is largely based 
on the Hoover Standard Planning 
Act, as recommended to all states 
in the spring of 1927. 

Riverside has between 25,000 and 
30,000 population. It was the first 
city in California to bring its Plan- 
ning Commission under the new 
state act, and also was first in adopt- 
ing a Major Traffic Street Plan, thus 
taking jurisdiction over subdivisions 
as that act provides. The map rules 
were prepared first by the Commis 
sion and then carefully gone over at 
a number of long conferences with 
local civil engineers, committees of 
the realty board, title companies, etc. 

Only one requirement which the 
Commission would like to have 
made was finally omitted at the re- 
quest of the realty board committee. 
That was that each subdivider must 
present a contour map of his sub- 
division. It would pay to have this 
done in every city. 

Carmel, a California city of ap- 
proximately 5,000 population, has 
also adopted the above rules, but 
increased the minimum area of resi- 
dential lots that will be approved, 
to 7,200 square feet, or approximately 
50 x 120 feet. This town was origi- 
nally subdivided with 40-foot lots, 
which is now regretted. 


to 











in ten days after recording, with the 


secretary of the City Planning Commis- 
sion. 


2. Considerations in Approving Plats 


The Planning Commission is required 
by law to take the following matters into 
consideration before approving subdivi- 
sion maps or plats and the extension 
and closing, opening or changes in 
streets, parks or other public places: 

Arrangement of streets, walks, alleys, 
etc., in relation to the Master Plan 
of the city 


Provision for adequate and convenient 
open spaces 


Provision for traffic, utilities, access 
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of fire-fighting apparatus, recreation 
and light and air 

Easements for building setback lines 
and utility lines 

Minimum width and area of building 
lots 

Street improvements to be installed 

Prospective character of development 
and relation to adjoining territory 

Dedication of streets, parks, play- 
grounds, or other areas, arcades and 
arching of streets, street tree plant- 
ing, etc. 

Building restrictions 

Present zoning or changes in zoning 
contemplated 

Provision for the amenities of life 


3. Preliminary Plat 


In seeking to subdivide land into 
building lots and to dedicate streets, 
alleys, or other lands for public use, the 
owner shall submit two copies of a pre- 
liminary sketch plat to the City Plan- 
ning Commission (which may be in pen- 
cil), before submission of final plat. The 
preliminary plat shall be 100 feet to the 
inch scale, or larger, and shall show: 

(a) The boundaries of the property to 
be subdivided, section and _half-section 
lines, public, municipal, school or county 
land boundaries, existing permanent build- 
ings, watercourses, width and depth of lots, 
trees over 6 inches in diameter and other 
existing features within 150 feet of the 
outside boundaries of the property sub- 
divided. 

(b) The title and tract number under 
which the proposed subdivision plat is to 
be recorded, together with the names or 
name and address of the allotter, and the 
name and address of the person to whom 
notice of hearing shall be sent, and of 
his engineer. 

(c) The property location and proposed 
widths of streets (with their names), al- 
leys, the approximate per cent of grade of 
each street or alley, block by block, and 
plan for handling storm waters, ease- 
ments, lots, building lines; and similar 
facts regarding existing conditions in the 
property and within 150 feet in every 
direction from the outside boundaries of 
the proposed subdivision. 

(d) The Commission may require & 
contour map, showing contour intervals 
of 1 foot or more referring to city datum, 
and drawn on tracing cloth. 

(e) Date, north point, and scale. 

(f) A written statement or a zoning 
map, indicating proposed uses for which 
the various parcels are to be sold, should 
accompany the preliminary plan. 


In large subdivisions, provision should 
be made for parcels suitable for open 
spaces, and also for community build- 
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ings, such as schools, churches, branch 
libraries and the like. 

Tentative approval of the prelimin- 
ary plan does not constitute an accep- 
tance of the subdivision. 

Tentative approvals of subdivisions 
will be effective for 90 davs only. Tracts 
not recorded within this time must be 
re-submitted, and will be considered as 
new tracts. 

Note: The 
mission of a preliminary plat is to give 
the subdivider of land an opportunity to 
the judgment of the 
regarding his scheme of streets and lots 
before he has carried the 


purpose of requiring sub- 


secure C'ommission 


matter too far. 


The observance of this requirement may 
mean a considerable saving to the sub- 
divider. 


Two copies of the preliminary plat are 


r¢ quired so that one may be corrected er 


altered by the 
returned to the 


Planning Commission and 
subdivider and the other 


retained in the files of the Commission. 


4. Final Plat 

A vandyke negative and two white 
prints of the final plat as filed for rec- 
ord shall be filed with the secretary of 
the City Planning Commission perma- 
nently. This plat shall be made to a 
scale large enough to show the details 
clearly (preferably 100 feet to the inch 
or larger); two or more sheets must 
be used if one does not give sufficient 
room to accomplish this end. The orig- 
inal shall be upon tracing cloth of good 
quality and the size of the sheets must 
be 18 by 26 inches or 13 by 18 inches. 

Note: After a land subdivision plat in 
preliminary form has been checked over 
and approved by the City Planning Com- 
misston, the owner is free to have his 
final plat prepared. When this.is finished, 
the original and duplicate as pre scribed 
by law must be brought to the Commis- 
sion. The final approval of the Commis- 
sion is placed upon the original and it 
may be recorded. A negative of the 
corded plat must then be made and deliv- 
ered with two prints from this negative to 
the secretary of the Commission. These 
are then distributed the files of 
the Commission and the city engineer. 
The purpose of 


conforming to the state law. 


Te- 


among 


SiZ¢é 


spe cific d ws for the 


The final plat shall show: 


(a) Consent of owner; certificate of 
county auditor and other certificates re- 
quired by law; certificate of city engineer 
(if within city limits), or of county sur- 
veyor (if outside the city limits); that 
bond has been filed (when required) ; 
land to be dedicated for public use; and 
certificate of Planning Commission in the 
following form: 

I hereby certify that this plat is as approved 
by the Riverside City Planning Commission at its 
meeting held on thé day of ‘ 
19..., with the proviso that said approval shall 
become null and void 90 days from the date of 
this certificate unless this plat shall have been filed 
for record in the office of the County Recorder 
on or before expiration of said 90 days. 

Dated gy Seer — 
——___—__——_—-,, Secretary, 
Riverside City Planning Commission. 


(b) The boundaries of the property; 
the lines of all proposed streets and alleys 
with their width and names; and of 
any other portions intended to be dedi- 


eated to the public use. In case of 
branching streets the line of departure 
from one street to another shall be in- 
dicated. Streets will be required to in- 
tersect one another at an angle as near 
to a right angle as is practical in each 


specific case. 

(c) The lines of all adjoining proper- 
ties; the lines of adjacent and 
alleys, with their width and names. 

(d) All lot lines, and numbers for all 
lots and blocks: building lines, 
and other easements with 
ing their dimensions. 


(e) All 


streets 


arcades 
figures show- 
dimensions, both linear and 
angular, for locating boundaries of sub- 
divisions, lots, street and alley lines, 
easements and building line setbacks, and 
any other public and private use. The 
linear dimensions shall be expressed in 
feet and decimals of a foot. 

({) All monuments together with their 
descriptions. 

Note: Granite or concrete 
shall be placed within the 
the plat so that all streets and lots may 
be located without difficulty. The stand- 
ard approved by the Engineering Depart- 
ment of Riverside or the County Engineer- 
ing Department of Riverside 
San Bernardino County shall be used, de- 
pending upon thelocation of the property. 


monuments 
boundaries of 


County or 


(g) Title and description of property 
subdivided, showing its location and ex- 
tent, points of compass, plan, 
and name of subdivider and of engineer 
platting the tract; also classification of 
property under zoning law, if such exists. 


scale of 


(h) Profiles may be required of all streets 
and alleys where topography makes it 
advisable (40 feet horizontal and 
4 feet vertical, or 50 feet horizontal and 
5 feet vertical recommended). Major 
streets shall in so far as possible conform 
to the contours to avoid grades in excess 
of 3 per cent, unless special conditions 
make it advisable to alter this rule. 
Minor streets should avoid grades in ex- 
cess of 5 per cent unless approval of a 
heavier grade be secured in advance from 
the Commission. 


scale 


(i) Any private restrictions to be shown 
on plat or reference to them made there- 
on; and plats shall contain proper 
acknowledgments of owners and mort- 
gagees accepting said platting and restric- 
tions. 

(j) A deed to fee of the streets, or 
other areas offered for dedication to the 
public on said plats, may be required to 
be delivered to the city or county, as 
the case may be, at the time of filing said 
plat. 


5. Acre Subdivisions 
Where the parcel is subdivided into 
larger tracts than for building lots, such 
parcels shall be divided so as to allow 
for the opening of major streets and the 
ultimate extension of adjacent minor 
streets. 
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Note: Owners of real estate on the 
outskirts of the city frequently wish to 
plat property in tracts somewhat larger 
than the ordinary city lots. These 
subdivisions or “small city farms,” as they 
are often called, usually remain in that 
state 


acre 


only so long as it is possible to 
preserve their semi-agricultural character. 
Whenever the growth of the city seems 
to demand the cutting-up of the “small 
the owners are quick to take ad- 
of the opportunity. Unless the 
tract originally has been laid out with the 
idea of being subdivided later, each ‘n- 
dividual goes about making a small sub- 
division of his particular holding without 
reference to the The result is 
generally the misplacement of 
confusion among the lols and frequent 
squeezing of the land, which is detri- 
mental to the community and very costly 
to rectify. 
aims to secure consideration of the 


farms,” 
vantage 


others. 


streels, 


This provision of the rules 
ulti- 
mate subdivision of every tract, regard- 
less of the intermediate through 


which it may pass. 


stages 


6. Relation to Adjoining Street 
System 
(a) The arrangement of streets in new 
subdivisions shall make provision for the 
continuation of the principal existing 
streets in adjoining additions (or their 
proper projection where adjoining prop- 
erty is not subdivided in so far as they 
may be necessary for public requirements). 
In general, such streets shall be of a width 
at least as great as the existing streets. 
The street and alley arrangement must 
also be such as to cause no hardship to 
owners of adjoining property when they 
plat their own land and seek to provide 
for convenient access to it, and must pro- 
vide for continuing a reasonable number 
of through utility lines. 


Note: The 


prevent the creation of unnecessary and 


requirement above is to 


absurd jogs and offsets. 


(b) In general, dead end streets are not 
desirable, but if provided, they should 
have a turn-around at the end, with a 
minimum radius of 30 feet, except that 
the Commission may permit less radius 
to be used and less width of street when 
in its judgment, topographical conditions 
necessitate it. 


(c) No subdivisions showing reserve 
strips controlling the access to public 
ways or showing strips of land which will 
not prove taxable for special improve- 
ments, will be approved, excepting when 
the control and disposal of the land coin- 
prising such strips are definitely placed 
within the city’s or county's jurisdiction 
under conditions meeting the approval of 
the City Planning Commission. 


(d) In laying out subdivisions, due pro- 
vision shall be made for continuing such 
existing streets of adjoining subdivisions 
as may be necessary for public require- 
ments, by providing new streets of at least 
equal width to such existing ones, unless 
the Commission deems such width un- 
necessary. 
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fe) Streets will be required to intersect 
each other at as near a right angle as 
practicable. 


7. Street and Alley Widths 

(a) The widths and locations of major 
or traffic streets shall conform to the 
major street plan. In business zones the 
adopted major street width should be in- 
creased 10 feet on each side to provide 
for angle parking. 

Note: Parking space is extremely valu- 
able to business lots. Angle parking 
brings approximately 50 per cent more 
purchasing power to the door than parallel 
parking. 

(b) The minimum width for minor 
streets shall be 54 feet, except that in 
cases where the topography or special con- 
ditions make a street of less width more 
suitable the City Planning Commission 
may modify the above requirements. 

(c) The minimum width of an alley in 
a residential block shall be 20 feet. A 
diagonal cut-off shall be made at all acute 
and right-angle alley intersections, except 
at street lines, measuring not less than 19 
feet in either direction from the corner 
cut-off. 

(d) Where alleys are not provided, 
easements of not less than 5 feet in width 
shall be provided on each side of all rear 
lot lines and of side lines where necessary, 
for poles, wires, conduits, storm and sani- 
tary sewers, gas, water and heat mains. 
Easements of greater width may be re- 
quired along lines or across lots where 
necessary for the extension of main sewers 
and similar utilities. These easements 
should be continuous to the ends of blocks 
to connect up with adjoining blocks in the 
shortest direct line. 

In locating utilities, sewers shall be lo- 
cated on the lot line of such easements 
and other utilities where indicated by the 
city engineer. 

Note: Modern subdivision practice re- 
quires the placing of all poles and wires 
along the rear lot lines instead of on the 
street... It is often more economical to 
place sewers, especially trunk sewers, along 
these lines. For such purposes easements 
must be indicated upon the subdivision 
plats. The easement widths required above 
are generally accepted as a standard. 


&. Blocks 

(a) Blocks in general shall not be 
longer than 1,000 feet between street lines. 

Blocks over 750 feet in length shall have 
a crosswalk near the center of the block. 
The right-of-way for such walks shall not 
be less than 10 feet. 

Note: In the days of the horse-drawn 
vehicles it was customary to make blocks 
rather short. The aulomobile has made 
longer blocks unobjectionable and gen- 
erally safer. Wider streets, however, ure 
neccessary so there may be a sort of com- 
pensation wn each subdivision. The minor 
street can be made narrow in order that 
the major thoroughfares may be wide, and 
the number of cross streets and walks 
through a given area may be reduced and 
the space thus gained also added to the 
widlh of the principal arteries. To over- 
come the disadvantage of long blocks to 
pedestrians, crosswalks are needed. 


9. Lots 

(a) In all rectangular lots, and so far 
as possible in all other lots, the side lines 
shall be at right angles to the street on 
which the lot faces. Lots with double 
frontage shall be avoided. 

Note: This is a requirement which 
should be especially emphasized. When 
lot lines are not at right angles to the 
street, there is confusion in the mind of 
the builder who wishes to use the lot. If 
he places his building parallel with the 
street, it slands askew across his lot, cut- 
ling down his space for a drive and mak- 
ing hedges and walks run at peculiar 
angles to the street. If he places his house 
square upon the lot, with its sides parallel 
wilh the side lines of the lot, his neighbor 
may do something different. If his neigh- 
bor follows his example, the houses stand 
in saw-looth fashion along the street, the 
rear of each one exposed to the front of 
the one next tort. All this annoyance can 
be avoided if land subdividers will but 
give reasonable consideration to the in- 
tcrests of those who will make use of the 
properly they expect to sell. 

(b) Residence lots: The minimum di- 
mensions for residence lots shall be 50 feet 
for width and approximately 120 feet for 
depth. In no case shall a lot contain less 
than 5,000 square feet in area. 

Business lots: Are best in multiples of 
45 or 60 feet front and should be as near 
100 feet deep as possible. More depth will 
not be used and less is inadequate. 

Note: It is not desirable to establish a 
standard size for all lots. The require- 
ments of lot purchasers differ, the prece- 
dent already established in a certain dis- 
trict is hard to break, also the effect of 
topography upon platling cannot always 
be foreseen. 

The Commuisison directs attention to 
the tmportance of proper lot planning, and 
will enforce requirements which seem to 
be necessary to protect the public interest. 
The custom of platting 25-foot lots is pro- 
ductive of building conditions which are 
not a credit to the city. 

The tendency to plat extremely deep 
lots should also be corrected. In the past 
a deep lot was required to keep such nui- 
sances as horses and carriages as far from 
the dwelling as possible. However, in the 
present age an excessively deep lot ts not 
particularly advantageous. This is espe- 
cially true in districts where alleys hate 
been left out. A lot 120 feet deep is ade- 
quate for all ordinary residential require- 
ments, yet not so deep as to invite rear 
dwellings. 

An over-intensive use of land generally 
brings about conditions that are detri- 
mental, and the protection of the city 
from such conditions is a purpose of these 
rule s. 

Key lots, with other lots backing up to 
them, are to be avoided, as far as possible, 
and are subject to approval of the com- 
MISSLON. 

(c) Corner residence lots shall have ex- 
tra width, sufficient to permit the mainte- 
nance of building lines on both front and 
side. In normal cases the width required 
will not be less than the amount of the 
established building line on the side street 
plus the irreducible buildable width and 
suth side yard requirements as may be 
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provided for by the zoning ordinance. 

Note: It is desirable to promote a 
wider use of building lines in new sub- 
divisions. The city has suffered in the 
past through the tendency of builders co 
crowd out to the street lines with stores 
and dwellings. It is impossible to make 
an attractive or well-built city under such 
conditions. A building line of at least 25 
feet should prevail upon residential streets. 
At corners, especially where lots front 
upon side streets, the building line should 
be carried around the corner. The store 
or home on the corner lot should not vio- 
late the building line observed on either 
street, even though it may distinctly face 
only one street. The use of a larger lot 
at the corner is recommended as a means 
of correcting this condition. 

(d) Residential lots on major street 
intersections aud at all other points likely 
to be dangerous shall have a radius of 15 
feet at the street corner. 

Note: The reason for this provision ts 
obvious. There is no more urgent need in 
American cities today than the adoption 
of roadway and street planning practice 
lo the requirements of modern traffic. 
Sharp projecting curb corners at thorough- 
fare crossings are decidedly dangerous, io 
pedestrian and driver alike, due to the 
sweeping turn that quickly takes an auto- 
mobile to the wrong side of the intersect- 
ing street. A rounding of the corner of 
each lot at a street intersection will not 
lessen the value of the lots but will maice 
the roadway much safer. 


10. Building Setback Lines 

Building setback lines shall be shown 
on all lots intended for residential use 
of any character, and they shall not be 
less than required by the zoning ordi- 
nance covering this section. Outside the 
city limits the City Planning Comm's- 
sion will require building lines in ae- 
cordance with the needs of each addition. 
Provision shall be made for all enclosed 
or covered parts of buildings to be set 
back of such building lines. 


ll. Grading of Streets 

A grading plan may be required with 
the final plan, showing grades approved 
by the city engineer. 

Note: The mere preparation of such a 
plan will often convince the developer of 
a tract that his scheme is impracticable 
and more costly than he realized. 


12. Parks, Schools, Playground Sites, 
Ete. 

In subdividing property, due con- 
sideration shall be given by the sub- 
divider and the Commission to the dedi- 
cation or reservation of suitable sites for 
schools, parks and playgrounds, so as to 
conform as nearly as possible to the 
Master Plan of the city and nearby 
areas. Such provision should be indi- 
cated on the preliminary plan in order 
that it may be determined when and in 
what manner such areas will be dedi- 
cated or acquired. 

Note:—The opportunities for coopera- 
tion of the sort implied in the rule above 
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have scarcely yet been touched. Any sub- 
division of reasonable size is almost cer- 
tain to have a church or a school in it at 
A neighborhood park of at 


avail- 


some time. 
least twenty acres should be made 
able for development in each square mile 
of residential area; and a small park of at 
least one acre should be laid out for each 
ten acres of residential prope rly. These 
incidental features of residence 
district should be planned at the time the 
land is platted. A distribution of a por- 
tion of the selling of these areas 
among the remaining lots will generally 
make it possible for the promoter of tne 
subdivision to offer such areas at prices 
that will permit 
Small areas for parks, if of usable size, 
may, with profit to the subdivider, be 
dedicated free to the city. The advan- 
tages of the park may be capitalized in 
the sale of lots, and generally enough ad- 
ditional will be realized to more than pay 
the original cost of the land given to the 
city. 


every 


value 


immediate acceptance. 


13. Street Names 

Streets that are obviously in align- 
ment with others already existing and 
named shall bear the names of the exist- 
ing streets. 

Street names shall not duplicate exist- 
ing street names. 


14. Change to More Restricted Use 
District 

Wherever property is subdivided with 
the intention that it shall have a use 
more restricted than that designated on 
the Zone Plan, such use shall be stated 
either in an application for amendment 
to the zone ordinance or in a separate 
statement filed with the Commission. 

Note: It is practically impossible in 
zoning unplatted areas to determine pre- 
cisely the uses of property which will be 
most suitable to the district. The sub- 
divider of the plat must be allowed some 
latitude. The purpose of the rule above 
is to permit him to request a change in 
the zoning regulations if he thinks a more 


restricted classification of his property 
more desirable. 
15. General 


Lots shall be designed for buildings 
and cut to fit sites. Avoid standardiza- 
tion and monotony, and use curved 
streets following contours as far as pos- 
sible. 

If the question of a railway grade 
crossing is involved, the plan of the sub- 
division will be considered in its rela- 
tion to the probability of a future grade 
separation or other treatment, and may 
be required to conform to certain condi- 
tions in anticipation of such treatment. 

Where the subdivision is adjacent to a 
railroad right-of-way and the topog- 
raphy of the country or any zoning plans 
indicate that such property will be used 
for industrial purposes, highways in the 
same general direction will be required 
to be as nearly parallel with such right- 
-of-way as practicable and at least one 





lot-depth distant therefrom. 

Land zoned for industrial purposes 
shall be subdivided in large lots in ac- 
cordance with industrial needs, as dis- 
tinguished from being cut up into ordi- 
nary building lots. 

Industrial territory, especially when 
adjacent to railroad facilities, should not 
be cut up into ordinary building lots, 
for after the installation of pavements, 
utilities, ete., suitable for this type lot, 
the overhead cost of improvement be- 
comes too great for the property to be 
used for industrial purposes. 

A subdivision is not merely a means 
for marketing land; it is far more, a 
process in community building. The 
fleeting economic effect of the act of 
selling soon gives way to the perma- 
nent, inexorable economic and social ¢f- 
fect of the layout as a part of the form 
and life of the community. 

No subdivision is too small to have 
character. It may be no more than the 


“Where Shall 


HAT the public welfare, and not the 

selfish claims of special interests lined 
up one against the other, must be the basis 
of any settlement of local parking prob- 
lems—if they are to remain settled—is 
emphasized in a recent pamphlet of the 
National Safety Council, of Chicago, en- 
titled “Where Shall They Park?” 

No group of persons or interests are 
more vitally concerned with the parking 
problem than the business men in the con- 
gested districts of our cities. How are they 
affected by different kinds of parking re- 
strictions? How are these restrictions 
adapted to different conditions? As a part 
of the National Safety Council’s study, 
individual merchants and business asso- 
ciations were consulted as to their ex- 
periences with the parking problems that 
had confronted them and the solutions 
that had been promulgated. 

The main conclusions from this study as 
set forth in the pamphlet follow: 

“1. The safety of pedestrians and ve- 
hicles requires a clear view of traffic ap- 
proaching from various directions at street 
intersections, and obstruction of view by 
vehicles stopped or parked at such points 
should be prohibited. 

“2. To be effective, street-car safety 
zones must be used exclusively by pedes- 
trians. This requires that the lanes of 
traffic between such zones and the adja- 
cent curbs be kept clear of standing or 
parked vehicles. 

“3. Double parking and the stopping of 
vehicles outside of street areas set aside 
for the purpose, often force overtaking 
vehicles onto street-car tracks or into the 
paths of other vehicles. This practice is 
unsafe and inefficient and should be pro- 
hibited. 

“4. Fire protection is a public respon- 
sibility, and vehicles should not be per- 
mitted to park where they will interfere 
with free access to fire-hydrants and exit 
from fire-stations. 

“5. Increasing demands upon street 
space by moving traffic often require the 
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appropriate curving of a street, or the 
arrangement of the lots, or the skillful 
use of setbacks, or the planting scheme; 
but it may give to a mere linear design 
distinctiveness, life and charm. 

Tree planting in new tracts is a duty, 
as well as a piece of good business, and 
every subdivider should have a definite 
planting plan, approved by the Board of 
Park Commissioners. 

These regulations are adopted in the 
interest of developing better living and 
working conditions in and about the city 
of Riverside. They are made not only 
for the welfare of the future residents 
and lot owners, but also in the interest 
of the subdividers themselves. The co- 
operation of all engineers, subdividers 
and their agents is asked in making new 
developments fit into the Master Plan 
of the city and its environments. 

Riversipe City PLanninc Commission. 


Henry Coil, President. 
Walter K. Lewis, Secretary. 
Charles Henry Cheney, Consultant. 


They Park?” 


substitution of parallel for angle parking 


to increase the usable street width for 
traffic. 
“6. All of the above regulations reduce 


the net available parking space upon the 
street, and, if such space is already limited, 
adjustments must be made to provide 
greater turnover in its use if the regula- 
tions are to be enforceable. 

“7. The total number of vehicles that 
a given parking space can accommodate 
may be increased by providing one-half to 
one hour limit on parking time, but this 
involves serious problems of supervision 
and is seldom adequately enforced. 

“8. It may then be considered necessary 
to prohibit parking during the late after- 
noon rush period to prevent undue con- 
gestion when traffic reaches its peak, but 
in some cities this may effect a reduction 
in the length of the shopping day and re- 
duce the volume of sales in the congested 
business district. 

“9. Prohibited parking during the early 
morning rush period helps to eliminate the 
all-day parker and is beneficial, permitting 
more frequent turnover in the use of park- 
ing space during the remainder of the day. 

“10. Where the available parking space, 
under normal time limits, will accommo- 
date only a small part of those who wish 
to use it, some or all of such space may 
be changed to loading or unloading zones 
where vehicles may receive and discharge 
passengers or merchandise but may not 
park. Parking capacity must, then, be pro- 
vided elsewhere, such as in garages and on 
vacant lots, or the problem will merely be 
shifted to surrounding districts. : 

“11. Where the volume of vehicular 
traffic is so great that it is materially in- 
terfered with by vehicles in the act of 
getting into or out of space next to the 
curb, it becomes necessary to prohibit all 
parking and limit the use of the curb space 
to loading and unloading only. This in- 
creases the amount of unoccupied space 
along the curb so that the need for abrupt 
turning in leaving is greatly reduced.” 






Director, BurEAU 


Bituminous Macadam 
ITUMINOUS macadam construc- 
B tion was developed not so many 
years ago as a means for prevent- 

ing the raveling which was taking place 
in our water-bound construction under 
automobile traffic. Such a road gen- 
erally consists of a foundation course 
upon which is built a base course which 
in turn supports the bituminous mac- 
adam wearing surface. The foundation 
course is used in those localities where 
the subsoil is of comparatively low sup- 
porting value. Ordinarily, in its con- 
struction use is made of the most avail- 
able local material which is suitable. For 
instance, such courses are often built of 
local gravel, sometimes to a depth of 
18 inches. At other times local crushed 
stone is used which would not be suit- 
able for the wearing surface because it is 
too soft. Frequently, large-size hand- 
placed stone is used, sledged to break up 
the more rounded pieces, rolled under a 
heavy roller and filled with either dry 
sand or stone screenings so that the sur- 
face voids are closed. Such hand-placed 
stone varies from a small size of perhaps 
3 inches up to large stone of 15 inches in 
length. The base course ordinarily con- 
sists of crushed stone and, in certain lo- 
ealities, of crushed blast-furnace slag 
laid on the foundation course. If the 
subgrade is of a suitable nature, the 
foundation course is omitted. The size 
of stone for the base course is made to 
vary, depending upon the softness of 
the material available. It is wise to use 
a larger stone in both the base course 
and the wearing surface when the stone 
is soft, while a smaller stone may be 
used when the material is of the hard- 
ness of trap-rock. 

Blanket Layer Under Foundation or 

Base Course 

When either a hand-placed base or a 
crushed stone is used in the foundation 
course on a poor subsoil, it is of dis- 
tinct advantage to interpose what might 
be termed a blanket layer between thie 
subsoil and the foundation course. This 
may consist of a layer of fine sand or 
sandy gravel, stone screenings, etc. Its 
purpose is to prevent the upward in- 
trusion of the clay into the voids in the 
stone, and thereby it prevents local set- 
tlement which might otherwise take 
place. 

Base Course—For stone of the hard- 
ness and toughness of trap-rock the base 
course material may extend from % to 


Non-Bituminous Highway Materials 
and Their Uses—II 


By A. T. GOLDBECK 
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2 inches in size, while with limestone 
having a percentage of wear between 4 
and 6 per cent, better results will prob- 
ably be obtained with stone from 2% to 
3% or 4 inches in size. The per cent of 
wear of the stone in the base course 
should be not more than 8 and prefer- 
ably 7 per cent. 

Surface Course—There are two gen- 
eral methods of constructing a penetra- 
tion bituminous macadam, although the 
principle is the same in both cases. A 
bituminous macadam surface consists 
primarily of a rolled stone course with 
which bituminous material is incorpo: 
rated by penetration methods. 

The two general methods of procedure 
employed may be called the “double 


4. Keystone, 5<- to l-inch* for 1%- 
to 2%-inch coarse stone, and 3%4- to 1%4- 
inch for 134- to 3-inch coarse stone is 
applied to the amount of 1 ton per 40 
square yards of surface when hard stone 
is used. This should be reduced when 
soft stone is employed. 

5. Surface is thoroughly rolled to 
force keystone into surface voids and 
produce tightly compacted surface. 

6. Second application of bituminous 
binder is given at the rate of 34-gallon 
per square vard with hard stone and 
¥4-gallon with softer stone cover. 

7. Cover stone 3s- to 53-inch or %- 
to 34-inch in size to the amount of 1 ton 
for 55 to 70 square yards, the latter 
figure for cover applied in the late fall. 

















FIG. 4. STONE ON TOP COURSE OF BITUMINOUS MACADAM READY TO BE GIVEN 
PENETRATION OF BITUMINOUS MATERIAL 


The uniformity of voids shows an ideal condition 


penetration” method and the “triple 
penetration” method. The details of 
these methods may be stated briefly as 
follows: 


Method I—Double Penetration Method 


The following steps are carried out in 
this method: 

1. The coarse stone, 1% to 2% 
inches or 134 to 3 inches, is spread uni- 
formly between headers on the base 
course to the proper depth. A com- 
pacted thickness of 2% to 3 inches is de- 
sirable. 

2. Coarse stone is thoroughly rollel 
and compacted with a 10- to 12-ton 
roller. 

3. Bitumen is applied uniformi: 
with pressure distribution at the rate xf 
134 gallons per square yard if 1'%4- to 
2%-inch, and 2 gallons per square yard 
if 13%4- to 3-inch stone is used. 


The larger size is for the use with larger- 
size coarse stone. 

The above method is particularly ap- 
plicable to bituminous macadam con- 
st-ucted with the hardest varieties of 
stone. 


Method IIl—Triple Penetration Method 


The following method is usually re- 
ferred to as a double seal cost method. 
It is most used with the softer varieties 
of stone: 

1. Spread 2'%4- to 3'%-inch or 2%- to 
4-inch stone uniformly to proper depth 
between header boards, using spreader 
clevices. 

2. Roll and thoroughly compact 
stone with 10- to 12-ton roller. Over- 


* Nore.—These sizes are best adapted to asphalt 
binder. Better results are said to be obtained 
when a smaller size (}4- to %4-inch) is used with 
tar binder. 


: 
’ 









crushes stone should be 
avoided and shattered stone spots should 
be replaced and re-compacted. A com- 
pacted thickness of 3 inches is desirable. 

3. Apply bitumen with pressure dis- 
tributor at the rate of 1.5 gallons per 
square yard. 


relling which 


4. Apply %4- to 1%-inch coarse cov- 
ering or choke-stone at the rate of 1 
cubie yard to 250 square yards of sur- 
face (1 ton per 194 square yards). 

5. Roll bituminous material 
hardens and continue rolling until solid 
compacted mass results. 


before 


6. A small amount of fine cover ma- 
terial of '4- to 7g-inch stone should be 
swept over the surface to loosely fill 
surface voids. 

7. Make second application of bitu- 
minous material at the rate of 0.5-gai- 
lon per square yard. 

S. Broadcast just sufficient fine cover 
over the surface to prevent roller wheels 
from sticking. 


%. Roll surface to thoroughly com- 
pact it. (Roller should be used on at 


least 5 days when the bitumen is soft.) 
Additional fine cover should be applied 
sparingly as required during the rolling. 
Total amount should not exceed 1 cubic 
yard to 240 square yards of surface (1 
ton for 200 square yards). 

10. Any voids left in top should be 
filled by brooming fine covering mate- 
rial over surface, and surplus should be 
swept off. 

11. Apply third treatment of bitu- 
minous material at the rate of %-gallon 
per square yard. 

12. Cover with fine cover material 
at the rate of 1 cubie yard to 120 square 
yards of surface (1 ton per 100 square 
yards). 

13. If heavy bituminous material has 
been used in the third application, the 
surface should be rolled after the appli- 
cation of fine cover. 

This method gives suitable 
when the softer stones are used. 

The bituminous macadam type is one 
which when properly constructed has 
been found to give excellent service, 
even under very heavy traffic such as 
found on the Boston Post Road. Suc- 
cessful construction, however, involves 
the strictest attention to every detail if 
complete success is to be had with this 
method. Too frequently, greatly in- 
ferior inspection is the rule in bitumi- 
nous macadam construction. 


results 


Mixed Macadam Construction 


The mixed macadam construction as 
developed by R. M. Smith, Deputy 
Minister of Highways of Toronto, is a 
type which gives every promise of pro- 
viding an excellent and economic wear- 
ing surface and well merits the atten- 
tion of all road engineers. It is pri- 
marily a bituminous concrete made with 


crusher-run stone including the dust of 
fracture. The stone extends up to ap- 
proximately 2 inches in size and is first 
separated on an intermediate screen or 
screens and re-combined in its original 
crusher-run proportions, the purpose of 
this procedure being to avoid segregation 
due to separation of the small sizes 
from the larger. The stone is mixed 
with 4% to 5 per cent of asphalt in an 
erdinary pug mixer and laid and rolled 
while hot with a 10-ton roller. The fol- 
lowing limits of the final mixture are 
specified : 


Per Cent 
Passing 2 -inch—retained on 1 -inch 20 to 45 
Passing 1 -inch—retained on 14-inch 25 to 45 
a ES SS ee a 25 to 35 


Per cent bitumen, 4 to 6 


This mixture is used in both the base 
course and the wearing surface, both of 
which may be 3 inches in thickness. It 
may also be used merely in the wearing 
surface, laid upon a suitable type of 
base. The base course is also sometimes 
laid upon a foundation course when the 


subgrade is of a nature demanding 
heavier construction. The foundation 


course may be any of the courses used in 
the construction of bituminous macadam 
and may consist of pit-run gravel, hand- 
placed stone filled with sand or sereen- 
ings or filled crushed stone. The ideal 
stone for this purpose should preferably 
have a percentage of wear of not more 
than 5 and a toughness of not less than 
S. These are the requirements ordi- 
narily specified for bituminous concrete, 
and such a surface is to be regarded as 
being of the same nature and having to 
withstand the same kind of traffic as bi- 
tuminous concrete. 


Bituminous Concrete Construction 

There are several grades of bituminous 
concrete which are used primarily as a 
wearing surface laid either on a concrete 
base or on a rolled stone base. These 
types may be classified: 


1. Coarse graded bituminous con- 


crete 

2. Fine graded bituminous con- 
crete 

3. Cold mix bituminous concrete 


Broken stone is the most widely used 
for these types of construction, although 
crushed slag and gravel have likewise 
been used. Both of these materials, 
however, have their disadvantages as 
compared with stone, the gravel, because 
of its rounded character, not having the 
mechanical bond and stability of the 
crushed stone aggregate, and the slag, 
because of its exceedingly high absorp- 
tion, requiring a much higher percen- 
tage of bitumen, and its non-homoge- 
neity making for extreme difficulty in 
obtaining the proper percentage of bi- 
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tumen. Apparently the stone lends it- 
self to the bituminous types of construc- 
tion much better than either of the other 
two materials. 


Coarse Graded Bituminous Concrete 


Coarse graded bituminous concrete is 
usually laid to a compacted depth of 2 
inches, and the mineral portion of such 
mixture consists of stone, stone sereen- 
ings, sand and mineral filler. The filler 
consists of either limestone dust or port- 
land cement. The following is a typical 
grading of the mineral portion of the 
mixture: 


Per Cent 
1% - 


Passing 1'4-inch and retained on 
inch screen 


Passing %-inch and retained on %-inch 


40 to 60 


screen 10 to 20 
Passing %4-inch and retained on No. 10 

sieve 10 to 5 
Passing No. 10 and retained on No. 40 

sieve ae : 12 to 6 
Passing No. 80 at least 25 per cent of 

which should pass a No. 200 sieve 15 to 10 


The balance should pass No. 40 sieve and 
be retained on No. 80 sieve 


The stone portion of such a mixture 
should extend from %- to 1%-inch in 
size and should have the following speci- 
fication limits: 


Per Cent 
Passing ‘'%4-inch screen Oto 15 
Passing %-inch screen 25 to 75 
Passing 1'4-ineh screen.. 95 to 100 


Such a mixture ordinarily has from 6 
to 9 per cent of bitumen, and the idea 
of grading is to obtain the minimum per- 
centage of voids. This mixture is laid on 
both a rolled stone base and a portland 
cement concrete base, and both bases 
have given good results when properly 
designed for the particular subgrade and 
traffic conditions to be encountered. A 
flexible base, such as rolled stone, natu- 
rally must be thicker than a concrete 
base. It is too often overlooked, how- 
ever, that no constant relation can be ex- 
pressed between the thickness of these 
respective bases as far as load-support- 
ing properties are concerned, because of 
the great influence which subgrade sup- 
port has, particularly on the rolled stone 
base. It is conceivable, for instance, 
that on a well-compacted subgrade, per- 
fectly capable in itself of supporting 
loads, the rolled base need be no thicker 
than the concrete base, while, on the 
other hand, when the subgrade is of 
doubtful character, the resistance to 
bending offered by the concrete base 
}-ermits it to be thinner than the stone 
base, which distributes the load to the 
underlying subgrade largely by virtue 
of its thickness. This point is too often 
ignored in making a comparison of re- 
spective pavement designs. 

The stone for a coarse graded bitu- 
minous concrete preferably should have 
a percentage of wear of not more than 5 
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and a toughness of not less than 8. The 
same requirements apply to a fine- 
graded bituminous concrete, which gen- 
erally contains stone varying in size from 
14- to 34-inch graded as follows: 


Per Cent 
Passing %-inch screen.......... re | ik 
Passing %-inch screen.................. 25 to 75 
Passing 34-inch screen... “s ... 95 to 100 


A fine-graded bituminous concrete, 
like the coarse-graded mixture, is pre- 
pared as a hot mix and ordinarily has 
the following composition: 


Per Cent 
Passing %-inch and retained on %-inch 
screen , ‘ oe 5 to 10 
Passing 14-inch and retained on 10 mesh 
screen . 11 to 25 
Passing 10 mesh and retained on 40 mesh 
screen 7 to 25 
Passing 40 mesh and retained on 80 mesh 
screen - 11 to 36 
Passing 80 mesh and retained on 200 mesh 
screen ; 10 to 25 
Passing 200 mesh .. 5 to ll 


The mineral constituents consist of 
broken stone, sand and limestone dust or 
other mineral filler, such as portland ce- 
ment or other types of stone dust. This 
pavement likewise has been laid to a 
very considerable extent, but probably 
possesses no particular advantage over 
the coarse-graded mixture and, in fact, 
in some localities has given far more 
trouble from instability than the coarse- 
graded mixture. Itisusedunderabout the 
same circumstances as the coarse-graded 
bituminous concrete and is to be ranked 
as one of the highest types of pave- 
ments, well able to carry a high volume 
of traflic such as would be found in the 
vicinity of large cities. 


Cold Mix Bituminous Concrete 

One pavement of this class is pre- 
pared by first treating the mineral ag- 
gregate with petroleum naphtha. The 
asphalt cement is heated to approxi- 
mately 270°, added to the mineral ag- 
gregate and thoroughly mixed with it, 
then, finally, powdered calcium oxide or 
calcium hydrate is added. Two mix- 
tures are used, one for the bottom 
course of the pavement and one for the 
top course. The percentage of the re- 
spective materials used in these two 
courses is as follows: 


Materials 
Mineral aggregate 
Filler 
Asphalt cement 
Lime aie ; 
I MO a ence nieesdahnakhspenae 


The coarse aggregate in the bottom 
course should conform to the following 
size requirements: 


Per Cent 
Passing %-inch ......... = ibid ie pk ack. a 
I RMI Sci, <n snd ewked Jasehe ten Oto 25 
OE OS er errr ere 75 to 95 
EEOC te ee en ee 100 
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FIG. 5. CROSS-SECTION OF SHEET ASPHALT MODIFIED TOPEKA AND COARSE 
AGGREGATE BITUMINOUS CONCRETE ON A CONCRETE BASE 


The coarse aggregate for the top 
course should be of the following size: 


Per Cent 
I MMR scene ncceaebanecenes ees 0to 20 
IN SEMIN: vp Scncecscedewsciesestcces 95 to 100 


The filler mentioned above should con- 
sist of clean crushed rock screenings, all 
of which should pass a %-inch screen. 

This pavement, formerly a patented 
pavement, has the advantage of its be- 
ing possible to lay it cold. The bottom 
course should be spread in a loose layer 
to something over 2 inches in thickness, 
und if the mixture is made of sandstone 
or limestone there should be approxi- 
mately 164 pounds of mixed material per 
square yard of pavement; if of trap- 
rock, 168 pounds per square yard. After 
being spread uniformly, it is_ rolled 
thoroughly with a 10-ton roller. The 
top course, which is built to follow im- 
mediately after the laying of the bottom 
course and at no time more than 300 
feet back of the bottom course, is laid to 

depth of 1 inch. If of sandstone or 
l'‘mestone mixture, it should contain 73 
pounds per square yard, and if of trap- 
rock, 75 pounds per square yard. After 
final rolling of the top course a surface 
cover material consisting of clean, dry, 
coarse sand or stone screenings, ail 
smaller than '4-inch in diameter, is 
spread in a thin layer over the entire 


— - —-Percentages 
Bottom Course 
86.0 to 90.0 


Top Course 
85.0 to 89.0 


‘i 40 to 6.6 5.0 to 8.0 
a 4.0 to 6.0 5.0 to 7.0 
0.5 to 1.0 0.5 to 1.0 

etree na 0.5 to 1.0 0.5 to 1.0 


surfacing, and again it is thoroughly 
rolled. 

This type of pavement has given ex- 
cellent results when laid upon a proper 
base and under careful supervision and 
is suitable for about the same type of 
traffic as carried by a coarse-graded -bi- 





tuminous concrete. In other words, 
when it is properly supported, it should 
be able to carry heavy trunk-line traf- 
fie. 


Portland Cement Concrete 

The fine aggregate most widely used 
in portland cement concrete is natura! 
washed sand, but washed stone screen- 
ings of the proper size have also beer: 
used successfully. The coarse aggregaie 
consists of either crushed stone or 
crushed slag or gravel, and at times 
bank-run gravel is likewise used. It is 
proposed in the following discussion to 
consider the effects of the various ag- 
gregates on the properties of the port- 
land cement concrete slab. 

When a portland cement concrete 
pavement is built, the ideal which the 
engineer would like to obtain is a finished 
slab of concrete having a smooth riding 
surface, capable of supporting the wheei 
loads of trafie no matter where they 
may be placed. He also wants his 
finished product to be a slab which will 
not erack excessively and which will not 
begin to scale and expose the coarse ag- 
gregate after being subjected to only a 
few years of service. He would also like 
tc have the surface of the slab remain 
free of holes which may be caused by 
unsatisfactory fine or coarse aggregate. 


Pit-Run Gravel for Aggregate 

A practice which fortunately has al- 
most completely disappeared, that of 
using pit-run gravel, is one which is to 
be strongly condemned for a number of 
reasons. In the first place, uniformity 
in the concrete is an ideal which most 
certainly should be sought in concrete 
road construction, because loads are apt 
to run on every portion of the slab and 
every portion should therefore have 
equal resistance to these loads. Con- 
crete slabs are purposely designed with 
thickened edges in order that the edges 
may have as high a beam strength or 


1 gn 80 4 na a ae 
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resistance to bending as any other por- 
tion of the slab. This design is based 
on the assumption that the concrete has 
uniform strength everywhere. If un- 
formity is not attained in the strength 
of the concrete, one of the fundamental! 
premises underlying the design has been 
violated. 

With pit-run gravel, uniformity in the 
cross-breaking strength of the concrete 
is very difficult to obtain, because of 
segregation of the coarse and the fine ma- 
terial. Moreover, the presence of exces- 
sive amounts of fine material in certain 
batches leads to excessive shrinkage 
upon drying-out of the concrete. Undue 
cracking under these conditions is apt to 
result. There is also the further danger 
of too much silt and clay existing in the 
sandy portion of the gravel, and this ma- 
terial has considerable to do with the 
formation of a weak surface layer of 
mortar, which is apt to peel off or scale 
in the course of time. It is quite true 
that pit-run gravel concrete roads have 
been built without such defects, but 
there is too much risk involved. A con- 
rete road is a very expensive structure, 
of which the fine and coarse aggregates 
actually cost only approximately one- 
sixth of the total cost per mile. Well- 
prepared aggregates, even though they 
may cost double the amount of pit-run 
material, would increase the total cost 
of the road only 8 per cent, and it would 
seem unwise to risk the danger of fail- 
ure with the use of such an uncertain 
material as pit-run gravel if well-pre- 
pared aggregates can be procured for so 
little extra cost. I would therefore 
strongly recommend against the use of 
pit-run material. I regard it as being 
uncertain and actually dangerous for use 
in concrete road construction. 


Fine Aggregate 


The fine aggregate for concrete roads 
should be carefully prepared. It should 
be composed of clean, hard, durable 
particles free from injurious amounts of 
dust, loam, soft, friable pieces, organic 
matter or other deleterious matter. 
When tested by means of laboratory 
screens and sieves, the fine aggregate 
should have the following grading: 


Per Cent 
Passing No. 50 sieve.................. 10 to 30 
Passing %-inch screen ............... 100 
Weight removed by decantation, not more 


than 3 per cent. 


When tested in comparison with Ot- 
tawa sand in the form of 1:3 mortar, 
it should show equal strength. When 
tested for organic matter in the stand- 
ard colorimetric test, the color should 
mot be darker than the standard color 
unless it complies with the Ottawa sand 
strength requirement. The above is not 
an ideal specification for sand, and bet- 
ter grading requirements could be writ- 
ten for local sands. It is important that 


the fine material as determined by the 
decantation test be kept under 3 per 
cent, for it is this material that causes 
surface scaling when present in too great 
an amount. 

Stone screenings have been used in 
lieu of natural sand for fine aggregate 
in concrete roads, in which case, how- 
ever, they have been washed free of 
dust. Even comparatively soft lime- 
stone screenings have been used for this 
purpose with excellent results. It is 
frequently the case that the available 
sand is very fine and screenings are 
added to produce a coarser grading. 
High strength results have been ob- 
tained in this way. 


Coarse Aggregate 

The coarse aggregates generally used 
are crushed stone, gravel and in some 
localities air-cooled, blast-furnace slag. 
Very creditable roads are built of all 
three of these materials when they have 
suitable qualities, but each aggregate has 
characteristics of its own. Blast-furnace 
slag is very porous and, as a rule, weighs 
not far from 75 pounds per cubic foot. 
The pieces, however, are not uniform 
iu density and some of them are exceed- 
ingly light and float to the surface dur- 
ing the finishing operation and often 
give trouble in the proper finishing of 
the road. This is overcome to some ex- 
tent by pre-wetting the slag and by de- 
laying the belting of the surface. Slag 
also gives a pitted surface within a com- 
paratively short time because of the 
breaking-down of the light pieces un- 
der traffic and weather. There have also 
been cases of unsound slags expanding 
within the course of several months 
upon their taking up of moisture. In 
these cases the moisture formed com- 
pounds having higher volume than the 
original compounds present in the slag, 
thus causing a tremendous expansive 
force and forming inverted crate*s in 
the road surface varying from a few 
inches up to perhaps 18 inches in dia- 
meter and reveral inches deep. This 
phenomenon is not the rule, it is the 
exception; but it occurs and there is no 
method now standardized for detecting 
the presence of such unsound particles. 
A suitable accelerated soundness test is 
needed for slag. 


Slag Aggregate 


The cross-breaking and compressive 
strengths of the slag concrete seem to 
be about equal to those of good crushed 
stone concrete. It, however, is more 
porous and seems to be more suscep- 
tible to expansion due to combined heat 
and moisture. Slag concrete bases un- 
der bituminous types of pavement are 
apt to give trouble due to their exces- 
sive expansion. When slag is used for 
concrete pavement construction, the 
physical requirements generally call for 
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a weight per cubic foot of not less than 
70 pounds. It is my personal view that 
such a weight limitation is inadequate 
as a specification for slag as a coarse 
aggregate in concrete, because commer- 
cial slags vary greatly in their physical 
properties as determined in the Deval 
abrasion machine even when they have 
the same weight per cubic foot. More- 
over, the individual fragments are by 
no means homogeneous, and conse- 
cuently, even though the average weight 
requirement of the specifications is com- 
plied with, the sample may contain a 
very high percentage of extremely light, 
porous pieces which readily disintegrate 
when exposed to traffic. This point may 
be cared for in writing specifications for 
slag, by specifying a minimum value for 
the apparent specific gravity. The use 
of the Deval abrasion test as modified 
and described in Bulletin 1216, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, should 
always be specified. 


Gravel Aggregate 


Natural gravel, washed and screened, 
is widely used as a coarse aggregate in 
concrete, and unquestionably excellent 
concrete roads are built with this mate- 
rial. In many instances it is character- 
ized by lack of homogeneity in its in- 
dividual particles and, in consequence, 
gravel roads are more frequently pitted 
than those of stone. There seems to be 
« tendency also for more frequent cracks 
to form in gravel concrete than in stone 
concrete, judging from published discus- 
sions by engineers in various sections of 
the country. This trouble may be due 
to the release of bond between the 
smooth gravel surfaces and the port- 
land cement mortar under the action of 
repeated loads and repeated expansion 
and contraction due to temperature and 
moisture effects on the concrete. It aiso 
may be due to the use of too small a 
gravel, which probably causes excessive 
shrinkage. It is also noticeable that 
spalling at the edges of cracks in gravel 
concrete roads is much more accen- 
tuated than in any other type. Gravel 
concrete, however, possesses the advan- 
tage that its smooth, rounded particles 
make for ease of finishing, which is off- 
set to a considerable extent when the 
other aggregates are graded properly 
for maximum workability. 


Crushed Stone Aggregate 


Crushed-stone coarse aggregate has 
long been recognized in many localities 
as the most suitable coarse aggregate for 
concrete roads, and in several of the 
states it is given the preference over 
ether aggregates. In North Carolina, 
for instance, although gravel is per- 
mitted, either the gravel concrete slab 
must be thicker or more cement must 
be used; in other states crushed stone 
is used to the exclusion of gravel. In 






























































no case, however, has gravel been used 
to the exclusion of suitable crushed 
stone. It seems to be the case, as demon- 
strated by a number of comparisons, 
that crushed-stone concrete roads are 
cracking less than those made with 
gravel. This fact seems to be weil 
brought out in the discussions of the re- 
port on reinforcing steel of the Highway 
Research Board of the National Re- 
‘search Council and is demonstrated on 
several test roads, notably the Ohio Post 
Road, built some twelve years ago and 
described in the June, 1925, issue of 
Public Roads. But crushed stone also 
has its faults. Sometimes it is unsound, 
and such stone should not be used. 
Sometimes it is too dusty, and this may 
accentuate the tendency to scale, and, 
as before stated, it must be carefully 
graded to produce suitable workability. 
However, in spite of these differences, 
creditable concrete roads have been built 
with all three coarse aggregates, and the 
following specifications for these mate- 
rials should give suitable results: 


Specification for Coarse Aggregate for 
Portland Cement Concrete Pave- 
ment and Base 


Types and Grades 

I. The material covered by this specification 
shall be supplied in the particular type (s) ordered 
by the purchasing department. 

Type of Material 
Broken stone 
Broken slag 
Gravel 
Materials and Workmanship 
II. 
General Requirements 

III. 1. Broken stone shall consist of clean, hard, 
tough and durable fragments of rock, free from 
soft, thin, elongated or laminated pieces, vege- 
table or other extraneous deleterious matter. 

2. Broken slag shall consist of clean, hard, 
tough and durable fragments of air-cooled blast- 
furnace slag, free from soft, thin, elongated or 
laminated pieces, vegetable or other extraneous 
deleterious matter and reasonably uniform in den- 
sity and quality. 

3. Gravel shall consist of clean, hard, tough 
and durable particles of gravel, free from soft, 
thin, elongated or laminated pieces, vegetable or 
other extraneous deleterious matter. 

Detail Requirements 


IV. 1. Abrasion Loss 
(a) The loss by abrasion shall be as follows: 


Per Cent 
Stone, percentage of wear, not more than.... 7.0 
Slag, percentage of wear, not more than......10.00 


Gravel, percentage of wear, not more than...10.0 

(b) The broken stone, when tested by means 
of laboratory screens, shall meet the following re- 
quirements: 


Per Cent 
Passing %-inch screen.................... 0to 5 
Passing 1%-inch screen................... 40 to 75 
Passing 24-inch screen.... Wipes eas: 95 to 100 
Passing 3 -inch screen iy ss 100 


2. (a) Broken slag in the size specified shall meet 
the following requirement: 

Weight per cubic foot, not less than 75 pounds. 
It shall contain not more than 5 per cent by 
weight of fragments whose apparent specific grav- 
ity is 1.75 or less. 

(b) Broken slag, when tested by means of lab- 
oratory screens, shall meet the following re- 
quirements : 


Per Cent 
Passing '%-inch screen ; Oto 5§ 
Passing %-inch scereen........ a 25 to 75 
Passing 1%4-inch screen......... rey 95 to 100 


Passing 1%-inch screen............... - 100 


3. Gravel, when tested by means of laboratory 
screens, shall meet the following requirements: 
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FIG. 6. APPEARANCE OF A CONCRETE SURFACE IN WHICH UNSUITABLE AGGRE- 


GATES 


Per Cent 


Passing '%4-inch screen..... Oto 5 
Passing 1%-inch screen........ - 40 to 75 
Passing 2%-inch screen....... 95 to 100 
Passing 3 -inch screen......... BEES yi 100 


Methods of Sampling and Testing 

Fd 

2. Tests of coarse aggregates shall be made in 
accordance with the following methods: 

(a) Percentage of wear for stone and slag: 
A.S.T.M. Standard Method D2-08; A.S.T.M. 
Standards, 1924, p. 923. 

Percentage of wear for gravel, Tentative Method 
Adopted by Amer. Assoc. of St. Hwy. Officials, 
1917, See Bulletin 1216, p. 7, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 

(b) Weight per cubic foot; A.S.T.M. Standard 
Method C9-21; A.S.T.M. Standards, 1924, p. 759. 

(c) Mechanical analysis: A.S.T.M. Standard 
Method D18-16: A.S.T.M. Standards, 1924, p. 941. 


It will be noted that the size of the 
blast-furnace slag has been reduced to 
14% inches. The reason for this reduc- 
tion lies in the fact that slag, because 
of its non-homogeneity, produces sur- 
face pits in the concrete. By reducing 
the maximum size, these holes are kept 
to within a small diameter and are there- 


WERE USED 


fore much less likely to result in harm. 
It is obviously impossible to speak 
of the many details in connection with 
the characteristics of non-bituminous 
materials for use in road construction in 
a paper of the present scope. Many 
materials have been omitted, including 
granite block for granite block pave- 
ments, and vitrified paving block, the 
cushioning material for these types of 
pavements and other materials of minor 
importance. Moreover, it has been 
necessary to speak in rather general 
terms, and the specifications given may 
have to be altered in some instances to 
suit local requirements. It is believed, 
however, that the requirements for non- 
bituminous materials given, if complied 
with, will result in the use of materiais 
having suitable characteristics for the 
several types of construction. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—F'rom a paper read before the 


Toronto Branch of the Engineering Institute of 
Canada. 


Motor-Vehicle Registration Is Growing Much 
Faster Than Improved Highway Mileage 


HERE were 40 motor vehicles regis- 

tered in the United States in 1927 
to every mile of improved highway of 
every type. 

The comparative figure for 1926 was 
34 motor vehicles to every mile of im- 
proved highway of every type. 

The comparative figure for 1918 was 
17 motor vehicles to every mile of im- 
proved highway, showing in the 10-year 
period an increase of 130 per cent in the 
number of motor units to every mile of 
improved highway. 

In making public these figures on Jan- 
uary 14, the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, acting on behalf of its 958 motor 
clubs throughout the country, called at- 
tention to the serious extent to which 
the American car builders and the car 
owners are crowding the road builders of 
the nation. The 1927 registration of mo- 
tor vehicles was 23,125,000, and the im- 
proved roads totaled 575,000 miles. 

“The tremendous increase in the ratio 


of automobiles to the mileage of improved 
highways,” said Thomas P. Henry, Presi- 
dent of the A. A. A., “constitutes a situa- 
tion on which national attention must be 
kept constantly focussed if we want to 
keep car saturation at arm’s length and 
if highway traffic is to move with a rea- 
sonable degree of dispatch and safety. .. - 
Our car producers and car buyers are 
crowding our road builders; the ratio of 
car increase from year to year is much 
higher than the ratio of improved roads, 
all of which spell increased congestion and 
the inevitable diminution of the open 
driving space on our roadways. 

“The answer, of course, is more high- 
ways and more. super-highways; the 
bringing of more secondary roads and con- 
necting roads into improvement schemes. 
All this is going to mean heavier expendi- 
tures, in view of which we must have at 
the earliest possible moment a clear-cut 
definition of how much of the bill the car 
owners shall in fairness bear.” 
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FORWARD STEPS 


Reported by 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 
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Central Fire-Alarm Office Has municipal building in which are housed to approximately $32,000. 
New Features all of the city departments, including fire ment. The jail is at the front of the 
Canton, On1o—An addition to the cen- “nd police. The building, which is sit- building, with a ward on each side of the 
tral fire-alarm office here has recently been ated in the business section of the city, hall, one for men and the other for 
completed, adding several new and unusual iS @n imposing brick and concrete strue- women prisoners. Both wards have wash 
features and making it a very attractive ture, trimmed with Bedford limestone. It rooms and are equipped with comfortable 
lavout. This office now utilize s the new 18 45 by 80 feet in plan, and is two stories beds. The walls, floor, and ceiling of each 
box line board, which comes in four cir- in height, with a basement under all ex- ward are of heavily reinforced concrete, 
cuit sections and ean conveniently be cept that portion of the building oceu- twelve inches in thickness, and the doors 
added to as the fire-alarm svstem grows pied by the fire department. The floors and windows have substantial steel bars. 
in size. Another rather unusual feature throughout the building are of reinforced The water-works repair shop is a con- 


consists of the recording sets shown in the 
the photograph, which are lined 
up in such a way as to permit the signals 


center ol 


to be read easily by the operator from 


and the roof 
laid on wood sheathing. The general con- 
tract for $31,500, and a few 


and incidentals brought the total cost up 


concrete, is of composition 


was extras 








FIRE-ALARM AND POLICE-SIGNAL EQUIPMENT, CANTON, OHIO 


her position at the police desk. Space is 
provided on = this pedestal for future 
growth. The recording set in the right 
foreground is an extra one that is used to 
record any alarms that might come in 
from the Th Roller Bearings Co., 
which has a sepa CGaamewell svstem of 


ifs own 


Another {« ifture ol 


that it houses the 


the office is the 


central-othies 


Pact 


equipment 


of both the fire-alarm and police-signating 
Svstems It is a semi-automatic office, 
but is operated manually most of the time 
One woman operator is on duty at. all 
times, both dav and meght. there being 
four shifts of six hours each for the O})- 
erators. Her primary duty is to take care 
ol fire-alarms, and her secondary dutv is 
that of looking after the police signaling 
Gamewell signal equipment is used for 


both the fire and the police department. 


nv 


A Combined Fire-Station and 
Community Building 


BAXTER IXANS 


growing 


SPRINGS, This rapidly 
the mining district 
of southeastern Kansas recently completed 


city in zinc 


The jail, steam heating plant, fuel stor- 
ie room, men’s rest room, and water- 
works re pair shop are located in the base- 


venient place for testing and repairing 
water-meters, and other minor repairs are 
also made here. Reserve meters, supplies, 
repair parts, and small tools 
here, 

The offices the city clerk, mayor, 
chief of police, and police judge are on 
the first floor. A large fire-proof vault is 
convenient to the city clerk’s office, and 
all plans and important records are kept 
here. A room adjoining the mayor’s office 
is fitted up for council meetings. A ladies’ 
rest room is also on the first floor. 

The fire apparatus room is built across 
the entire rear end of the building, 
the floor on a level with the street. 


pieces of fire apparatus, as we ll as a water- 


are stored 


of 


with 
Two 


works repair truck, are housed here. Part 
of the room is reserved for soda, acid, 
Spare hose, other supplies, and a work 
bench where minor repairs are made. The 


exit for the fire apparatus is by means 


of two large folding doors which may be 
opened from the driver’s seat. A hose- 
drying tower built against one wall of th: 
chimney, and extending from the ground 
up through all the floors and roof, 


novel feature. 


Is i 


The portion of the second floor above 
the fire apparatus room 1s taken up hy ' 
club room for the firemen, and by an 


ipartment for the one paid fireman and 
his family. The customary brass pol pro- 
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AND FIRE-STATION, BAXTER SPRINGS, KANS. 
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FOREST PARK POOL BATHHOUSE, OTTAWA, KANS. 


vides a means of descent to the apparatus 
floor. 

The city health nurse’s office, as well 
as a court room and jury rooms, are also 
on the second floor. The two jury rooms, 
one for men and one for women, are both 
completely furnished, and each has a wash 
room. The court room may also be used 
as a small auditorium. 

Smith and Van Pelt, 819-20 Frisco 
Building, Joplin, Mo., were architects for 
the building. 

O. J. SWANDEE. 


A Big Program for a Little City 

San Anceto, Tex—This little West 
Texas city of some 25,000 persons prob- 
ably has one of the largest civic improve- 
ment programs of any city its size in the 
United States. The recent voting of $800,- 
000 in bonds for public improvements was 
followed within a week’s time by a vote 
of $294,000 for a new court house; .these 
two elections following shortly after the 
city had voted $250,000 in bonds for a 
junior college and the county had voted 
$500,000 for the construction of hard-sur- 
faced highways. 

An outstanding item in the $800,000 
bond issue is $355,000 as the city’s part of 
a paving program to be spread over a pe- 
riod of five years at a cost of $1,420,000. 
The city’s bonds will pay its one-fourth 
share, the property owners taking care of 
the remaining cost. The program will in- 
clude the paving of 250 city blocks. The 
first contract, for paving of 35 blocks, has 
been let. 

Another item in the big issue was $250,- 
000 for the construction of a city hall and 
municipal auditorium. It is believed the 
old city hall property can be sold for 
enough to make the new structure a $300,- 
000 building. 

San Angelo property owners will have 
better fire protection as the result of the 
bond issue, as $75,000 was included in the 
issue for four district fire-stations, one to 
be located in each part of the city. This 
is expected to lower the insurance rate. 
Another item in the issue was $25,000 for 
a fire-alarm system; and, while 
cluded in the bond issue, a new central 
fire-station is soon to be built in San An- 
gelo. 

The bond issue included $25,000 for a 
city incinerator, this being a part of the 
city’s campaign to make San Angelo the 
cleanest city in West Texas. 

The sewer system in the city will be ex- 


not in- 


panded with $20,000 included in the bond 
issue for this purpose. Conversion of 6 
per cent sewer extension refunding war- 
rants into 5 per cent bonds will be done 
with the remaining $50,000 of the bond 
issue. 

The five-year program is’ well worked 
out as to expenditures year by year. 
There will be $100,000 available the first 
year for construction of the city hall, and 
$150,000 the next, completing the work. 
Of the $355,000 for paving, $65,000 will be 
made available the first year for the city’s 


one-fourth share. Within the year the 
first of four district fire-stations will be 
built, the fire-alarm system will be in- 


stalled, an incinerator established, and ex- 
tensions made to the city’s sewer system. 
MILLARD COPE. 


Ottawa Engineer Operates 
Municipal Pool 

Ortawa, Kans.—Forest Park Pool, in 
Forest Park, Ottawa, was completed May 
28, 1927, at a toal cost of $18,000. It was 
undertaken by the city authorities, who, 
after spending $6,000—all that was then 
available in the park funds for such pur- 
poses—found themselves up against the 
problem of getting enough money to com- 
plete the undertaking. They finally agreed 


to lease the pool to me and J. A. Law- 
rence for a period of ten years if we 
furnished the balance of the $18,000, 


which we did. 

The pool was designed by City Engineer 
W. O. Myers and myself. It 
by a vacuum cleaner being 
drained every two weeks. The filtration 
is of the gravity and drinking-water filter 
tvpe, and sterilization is by the use of 
chlorine. 

The average number of bathers per day 
during the season is 150. 
made at the rate of 25 cents for adults 
and 15 cents for children; with charges of 


is cleaned 
process, 


15 cents and 5 cents for suits and towels. 


cA 
Assistant 


NOVAK, 


Engineer. 


School and Park Officials Unite in 
Fostering Love of Wild Life 
Witmincton, Det.—Through the very 
heart of our residential district flows the 
historic Brandywine, the banks of which 
are lovely woodlands. Here is a public 
park and, as the future beauty of parks 
is in the hands of children, and as own- 
ership almost always engenders protection, 
one of the Park Commissioners suggested 
placing in the parks bird houses made by 


FILTER HOUSE AND 


Charges are 


SLIDES, FOREST PARK POOL 


children. The school supervisor of na- 
ture study was called into conference, and 
the plan laid for this work. Bird houses 
have under direction of the 
manual training department with sugges- 
tions as to measurement, type, and adapt- 
ability given as nature study work. The 
contests the civie work of one of 
the garden clubs, which supplied funds for 
prizes, and some materials. Other mate- 
rials, salvaged from the débris of the park 
itself, were contributed by the Park Board. 

The Board of Building Commissioners 
extended the courtesies of the City Hall 
to the school people, and the exhibit was 
staged in the main corridor. The judges 
were prominent citizens who had made a 
special study of bird life.. 

Prizes were awarded at 


been made 


were 


a public meet- 
ing attended by members of the Garden 
Club. Each child had the right to do as 
he pleased with his house. A number 
were sold to interested citizens, many were 
retained by the makers, while another 
group was selected to be placed in the 


parks. This selection leaned to the rustic 
type. The placing of these houses was the 
work of park guards. 

At the very first contest one member 


of the Park Commissioners gave $50 to 
be placed in the safe in envelopes each 

















A SESSION ON TREE STUDY UNDER 
TUTELAGE OF A PARK GUARD 
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3Y THE GIFT OF A CHARMED IMAGINATION, MISS FINDLAY IS ABLE TO CREATE A SPIRIT OF LOVE AND UNDERSTANDING ( 
FOR ANIMALS THROUGHOUT THE SCHOOL SYSTEM | 
Here are some of the means employed 


$2.50 t. Twenty such envelopes suet 1 peanuts for sticks, and the gave to the Park Commissione: 
for each pupil whose bird children in the publ ools stuffed the bushels of nuts for the squirrels 
! f quired a lawful tenant. Can any food in the holes r} finished stich were stored and are being distribut« 
‘ loubt the feeling of ownership that were taken by the Park Co ssioner and park guards when the need for fo« 3 
‘ hild has for the parks, especially tened to trees rks—near the seen 
: where i ! Sg v , where ossi! i pird Christmas of 1927 saw the stich 
I . iors Tight be studied | Un nature pared again, and so the work goes o1 
At t 1926, 1 1 tion y vear Surely such work among 
‘ g bird i KS V ilked of 1924 brought tl robiem 0 children of our public schools must 
. nou ' we gE! . reis a eu wint ruit in the care of our wooded land 
hed. Feeding-sticks tl n N o 


or the children an ippreciation, thro 
ownership, of the natural beauty of our 


ty 
( 


lepth of one inch nd other nuts was sent t by the super- VIOLET L. FINDLAY 
I randywine Garden Club provided iSO! As a result o the schools Reed aniniie ee" 
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A GROUP OF PRIZE WINNERS AND THEIR BIRD HOUSES—1927 EXHIBIT, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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| —) Factors Affecting Successful Sur- 
/ —F) focing of Playgrounds and Drives 

" Hareispurc, Pa—Franklin J. Roth, 
President of the School Board, and other 
o 01 authorities of Harrisburg, recently 
p ted some time to the problem of suc- 
eeastully surfaced playgrounds. It was 
ded that three main considerations 
m should influence the selection of a surfac- 
ing material such as would prove satis- 
factory to thos who used and those 
s who paid for the grounds. These are ap- 
: ; tion. cleanliness, and maintenance. A 
number of materials were recommended 
to meet some one or two of these require- 
ments, but upon investigation by the 
School Board most of such products were 
found to be in the experimental stage, and 
the actual se lection proved decidedly nar- 
row. In view of the choice made and sub- 
sequent experience, we consider our basis 

of os lection entire lv satisfactory 
Under A pplication” the expense both 
of tl surfacing material and of its appli- 

NG cation on the proper base was considered. 

I idition, the amount of time required 
n star of work until the play- 
g! iw ready for use was essential in ‘ 
: the figuring First place under this factor 
to Kyr ck the material 
chose! 1 product of the Kentucky 
Rock Asphalt Co. We found this product 
be laid cold, utilizing our present 
S it could be laid at minimum ex- 
pense, without the cost ol special equlp- 

, ent or asphalt experts, entailing only the ‘ s - 

: . THE SURFACING OF SCHOOL YARDS AND PLAYGROUNDS IN HARRISBURG PA 
ration o the base _ the hauling of the At the top is shown the driveway approach to the John Harris High School, with surf ng yartly 
rial to the job, raking to grade, and spread but not rolled. The other two pictures show she grounds of the Forney Gra le ‘Sc eR gen 

y nnllions There was a noticeable advantage spreading of the wearing surface on the rolled cinder base: and the school children at play on 

ur = the time element of surfacing with thie the surface immediately after it was rolled 
product . 
Cleanliness” was considered partly be- , Acers reacts pread nd : iKed—then = offer ‘ i I Lay 
cause of our past experiences This 1actol romed wits é-ton | nce! roller A thi , . hat 
/ was brought into the calculations—not as Mi Con . qm erial was then spre id _ nder feet mM 
= applied to the material to be used, but in fo iil . SSID apr duagar - ae ar) : ‘ Une iothes 
ts relation to students ind buildings eee ~ s was then roiled witt ma a4 ' ; ner 
Under old conditions, the pupils who used 400-pound hand roller \round rece \ :, | DUNCINES 
the playgrounds could not avoid picking '"” ; a SS SS na : 

. up mud, dust and dirt, and later this was “om lo wits roller, the surface was ft “ing re= 

" tracked into the buildings. Thus expense “'"° was Sumeent ior ¢ -aos 

4 for cleaning was greater to parents and oe. Sti terial. The larg- ae a. 

. | schools alike eet ) ren | 

| “Maintenance presented more difficul- pproximately 4,000 square ) ras Pupi 

ties than the othe r tactors A se lection oe lowed - a, ‘aygrounds sl tea ' - 

; was determined by checking the past per- %° the surface was rolled City Puts Out Fire That Has 

formances of various materials under It is interesting to note that the applica Burned Two Years 

: actual service conditions tion ol f mat ed so s le that Los A Es, ( k One of the strang- 

7 It was decided to use the material later each school was s pplied with a bar- oe "; mn +t} nity ha ist been ex- 
chosen for the playgrounds for some of the Telful of the material to be used by the nguished | er two years of litiga- 
school drives also. Two separate contracts Janitor for patching when the original sur- . During this per od the fire was 
were let—one for 14 school playgrounds face should be disturbed for post-holes o1 luall reading through 1 large sec- 
and yards, amounting to 31,000 square any alterations which might necessitate , f land know: the neat beds 
yards, and the other for driveways, Cutting the surface I} nderground fire smouldered day after 
amounting to 3,000 square yards. The driveways of one school were con- day and created a menace to the surround- 
The surfacing in the yards and play- structed on limestone macadam base. ing residen listrict. Mothers cautioned 
grounds so umpre ssed school authorities The old base was dressed up and brought their children 1 stav out of the “burning 
and pupils that a contract has been to grade by adding additional stone. This earth” region, while curious people from 
awarded for surfacing the yards and play- was watered and rolled tight. Two and _ the city visited the area daily 
grounds of eight additional schools with on -quarter inches of loose surfacing was The municipal government notified the 


the same material’ The grounds to be spread ard rolled with a 5-ton, 3-wheel owners of the land to extinguish the fire 








surfaced under this contract aggregate roller A thin seal coating was then spread DI heir property But the owners main- 
about 12,000 square yards and rolled after the first rolling tained that the fire was an act of God 

We have utilized the old bases, in all Our school yards and playgrounds are and that they were not responsible for the 
cases grading them first. Three to four now clean, smooth, resilient and wear- conditions. Such communications were 
inches of good engine cinders were added proof. The material is slightly darker exchanged for nearly two vears while the 
ind wetted down and then rolled until than ordinary asphalt, non-glaring and underground fires spread to six times their 


} 


hard and firm. After allowing this to dry easy on the eyes under the sunlight, and former area and the nearby residents in- 


thoroughly, 1% inches of loose surfacing it has a fine sandpaper-like surface that creased their demands upon the property 











THE GREAT DITCH DUG BY THE CITY 


OF LOS ANGELES FOR CARRYING 
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—— Sa =a) Ing a careful canvass of the 
through which the proposed lir 


STORM 


WATER TO THE BURNING PEAT BEDS 





ind eit n lik roportions 
Without waiting for further hearmgs in 
e, the city of Los Angeles pro 
d $14,000 for extinguishing the fire in 
t beds \ huge drain d h was cut 
nearby storm drain and several 
lines imstatied The \\ ed tor the 
I rain, and ll the stor water 
ed ol » the eat-bed land 
i gr . nad steal ng 
burning ( yuched by the 
el M geyse! vard 
een ght, clouds ¢ iow- 
v tea ! ong the 
Fire-he hed to the 
{ na ! ‘ i workers 
i g nt t ) \ ) he 
t ( I thing 
i and tl vas 0 hus 
I g I ni ire j ad 
vO " v i ga 
ARD D. MORGAN 


Town Buys Electric Power from 
Large City and Serves Com- 
munities Between 


Morton, WasnH | fowl rogress 
Ing with the const ) rain s I 
| Morton to La G le, Wash., a 
‘ e of 22%) mil he un- 
i rated town Mines nd Elbe, 

h the dis 1 S\ within 

tside the tow Mor Power 

\ hye rchased ‘ he | Grande 
" of the city | yma. The trans- 
I on line will be Number 4 wire, 
t phase, on 45-foot poles I iniiial 
ge will be 23,000, but the line will 


! lt for 33,000 In the construec- 
1 This pol line he route has been 
1 off the railroad and public high- 
v ghits-ol-way on count ol inter- 
{ with telegraph lines and, in the 
‘ the highways, on account of the 
1 nea betwee! M rion and Elbe the 
State Highway Department has not at this 
ait proved any one of the several sur- 
veved routes The neertaintyv of the route 
tt certainty th t the construction 
\ when in progress, would disturb the 
awe e on our lines, influenced the town 
‘ R 


r} 


was an election held on June 25t! 
the 
utility bond issue 


voters of the town approv 
for the } 
ission line to La 


Hut the er- 


$40.000 irpost 


oO constructing a transm 


shorter route 


Crranade by 4 





sistent and vigoro solicitation of the 
communities of Mineral and Elbe have 
persuaded the Morton authorities to Ss 
through these towns and supply this in 
sistent demand for lights 

The engineers, how showed that it 

ld require $60.000 to construct ind 
ce he system lecided upon, and 
I le n was held in Morton on No 

ber 19th. at which the voters approved 
he roposition of replacing the former 
| 1 issue with a new one of $60,000 to 
cover the latest route selected 

The town of Morton is entirely » 
rounded | coal and meré mines 
requiring electri powel! 


which it is now impossible 
for the local privately-owned 
ystem to supply 


The Morton Ele 


tablished some rou 


tric Co 
rteen 


iwo nas long since 


ecn O ind the rate 


(grown 


has been prohibitive, being 


in 
15 cents per kwh 
The 


to consum 


loa 1 h is long Since 


} 
ers 


run, far as 
likely to 

com leted It 
with only 
that the incor 
be double the 
of the system, including both 
We 


ascertaining, s& 
volume of business 
the 


VE loped so f 


when 


system 
iT, 
covered 
will 


territory 


reduced rate 


operating expenses expect 
completion of this canvass will 
assured income of about thres 
expenses 

New enterprises, which were not 
when this project was started 


year ago have 


vanced 


since de Ve loy ed 
rem irkable extent 
tion to the project is dwindling 


to i 


cle 


electricity 


The Town now sees 1tS Way 
the current of 
half what is charged by the local 
owned system r. J. PO 


rates 


Fire Hazard from Restaur 
Vents Minimized 

Fresno, CaA.Lir 
ill and 
to the immense amount of 
cooking at Fre 
mending installations that 
ciently and also safely 

4 fe Ww igo the 
vention Bureau was 
under the 
of Public Safety and Welfare (the 
It is composed of Fire Marsha 
Williams in charge with Depi 
Marshal L. A. Moore supervising 


o! five inspectors. 


he 


may 


on ft prince! 


hoods vents burn 


grease 


restaurants, 


years 


organized 


One of the most hazardous < 
found existing in the city was thé 
in which restaurant stacks and ve 


installed and ke pt 


was used the 


Where a 


grease was thrown 





wall, roof or adjacent building 
~~ ohwe 
-om ea —_ i 
a e 
=e \ 





exceeded the capacity of the 


Fresno Fi 


two-third 


il 


ant 


Oo 


sno 1s 


will wor 


r 


direction of the Commis 


M 
1 WV 
1ty 


the 


ni 
nh 


suct 











local plant, and the indis = 
position of the company ) 
kee] up with the demand 
has precipitated this new 


( mie! 
ve! nt 


Che Morton water svster 












































installed — fives yeu go 
financed by «4 util Oo 
Issue has proved u record Da | k mobs tech 
breaker as to quality and —— ber 
quantity of weter and value ; 
to the whole district and 
besides, the department 1s — 
now two vears ahead of the | oe -— 
bond issue ré d« mption f f Fe 
schedule. The town of Mor- 
ton has no general bonded as 
indebtedness, and is on a | 
cash basis | 
I alam out plade m meay of rms 








Several persons, including 


the writer, have been mak- 


SAFE HOOD AND VENT DESIGN FOR RESTAURANT 
RANGES, RECOMMENDED BY CITY OF FRESNO, CALIF 









































CHI 


was used the grease was left 
vent pipe due to condensation 
se a spark generated by the tan 
he hot grease and the fire spre id 
hood and ignited the hood 
was worked out on the principle 
t placed iround the smoke stack 
ry the grease out better than 
nt or suction tan 
t of a properly installed hood and 
taining a suction Ian 1n a one- 
ilding was approximately $700.00 
installation put straight through 
cost approximately $300.00 SuV- 
S400 000 


ight-through installation h 





j itself more satisfactory, as to both 
nd cleaning. It is not recommended 
building, or those adjacent, at 
w stories high 

hood is constructed of No. 22 or 24 

S. gage galvanized iron, extends over 
of the range from 1 to 2 feet, and 

6 in. from the floor. The stack o1 
is No. 18 black iron and rises 
f the range straight through the ceiling 
it least 4 feet above the roof The 
is constructed of No. 24 galvanized 
ind extends in a vertical position 
ih the roof at least 2 feet. An 8-inch 
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THE week of April 22 to 28 of this yea 
| will be observed by over 4,000 com- 
of the United States, including 
Alaska and Hawatli, as Better Homes 
Week, a week in which the subject of 
home improvement will be especially 
In each of these communities a local 
committee, the chairman of which is 
ippointed by Better Homes in America, 
is now perfecting plans for various demon- 
strations at that time. Better Homes in 
America is the national organization at 
Washington, D. C., with Secretary Hoover 
is President, which sponsors an annual 
campaign to teach the principles of home 
improvement to the American people. 
The local campaigns which culminate 
Better Homes Week are varied in char- 
acter, to suit the size and conditions of 
T 


individual community. In some parts 
of the country local committees report 
that they themselves have selected the de- 
signs for houses of from three to six rooms, 
to cost not more than $10,000, including 
lot, and that they themselves will build 
the houses and furnish them as an object 
lesson to their communities in achieving 
beauty and comfort with small expendi- 
ture. Committees in other communities 
report plans to borrow attractive houses 
recently completed and to show them to 
their communities. Still other committees 
plan to remodel and to refurnish old 
house Ss 
Such demonstrations of complete houses 
more likely to take place in cities than 
rural regions. It is more difficult to or- 
gunize an extensive campaign in country 
ctions. But the rural committees have 
multitude of ideas on the subject of im- 
oving homes. Some of them are plan- 
ng to exhibit an improved kitchen to 
the farm wives of the community or of the 
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THE OLD SHACK AT MABELVATE, ARK., WHICH THE BETTER HOMES COMMITTEE 
SELECTED FOR RECONDITIONING 











WHAT THE COMMITTEE DID WITH THE MABELVALE SHACK 
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Vew York Selects Its First 
Airport Site 
Brooktyn, N. ¥ rl 
loped a 
York a I | t I 
f the Board of I e and A 
nm ym Februa > is tl 80 
d Barren Island s which is one o 
ltert ( : nded by th 
Fact-Finding ( mittee, New York Me 
ylitan Airport ind shown as No. 59 
the Committee’s may reproduc ad 
ne American Crry for January pag 
119. It consists of an area of about 800 
es, owned by the city ituated in the 
theastern corner of the borough of 
Brooklyn between Barren Island, Flatbush 
\ nue, Mill Basin and Jamaica Bay. The 
was once marsh land bout 300 acres 
which have been filled to grade with 
1 from channel dredging in Jamaica 
Bay; the rest is partially filled Plane 
ve landed and taken off Fla 
ish Avenue, which it adjoins, is a main 
traffic artery leading to the heart o 
Brooklyn and of Manhattar Phe ull 
rt site 1s 15 minutes by motor-bus fror 
n outer subway terminus at Flatbush 
and Nostrand Avenues Ai the meeting 
when this site was decided upon, $500,- 
000 was set aside to carry forward rapidly 


the work of preparing the area for its new 
use. A plan for building six piers on the 
waterfront this section has 


been approved by the soard of 


in previously 
Estimate 
and Apportionment, and a channel 30 feet 


de ep and 1,000 feet wide has been dredged 


in Jamaica Bay to accommodate the 
steamships that will use these piers 
Arrangements to extend the Long Island 
Railroad to Barren Island are being 
worked out. There will be city land 
available for appropriate industries, ad- 
joining the airport. The United States 
Naval Air Station is situated across the 
entrance channel of Jamaica Bay from 


Barren Island, upon the Rockaway Penin- 
sula. 
WALTER G 
Chairman, Airport Committe« 
of Brooklyn. 


PETERKIN 


Civie Council 


More Small Towns Need Safe 
Milk Supplies 


ihe American Child Health Associa- 
tion has concerned itself actively 
nee 1923 in behalf of a clean and safe 
milk supply lor every baby. child. and 
idult in the country But according to 


officials of that 
survey of conditions 


conclusions arrived at by 
organization from the 
n small towns, there remains much yet to 
not only in the 
izing milk supplies but in milk sanitation 
in general 

An outline of the survey, as presented 
by Samuel J. Crumbine, M. D., General 
Executive, and Dorothy F. Holland, Ph.D., 


be done matter ol pasteur- 


Staff Associate of the Association, in the 
November, 1927, issue of the Child Health 
Bulletin shows, by tables, the status of 

steurization in cities under 25,000 popu- 
lation It discusses, also, bacteriological 
nalyses and states that “milk supplies 
were, on the whole, dirty according to 
physical standards. Only 19 of the 117 


towns had 50 per cent or more of their 
ipplies ‘clean’ or ‘fairly clean,” while 
the danger oft infection to milk consumers 


THE 
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S( lo the Fire Prevention Efforts and 
id cities Results 
sions thes 1927 fire loss for Kansas ( 
shows a further reduction 
I s contro! @8 958 over 1926, indicating a cor 
“Ss A lopment iunprovement since the National Fj 
fepartmen of the small jection Association inaugurated its 
still in UK - p- there with the cooperation ol the eng rs 
rou , quality the Missouri Inspection Bureau in 192 
ld have beer he process Of The per capita loss figures are: 
rization had never n discovers d 
I} nitial high bacter yuint of the 
nereased by ire to ice the sup- v 
rotectio! rom danger ol intec- 1921 
n and not prevented 1922 
steurization The problem ce 
oO it tOW! i waken 1ts citi- 1925 
ze! he need the roduction of 1926 
le k render pasteurization isa 
r) juires the sage and enforce- he 1927 loss approximates the g 
i pro ! for th con for other cities of the country for tl] 
ilk me in over eight years 
r s ‘ . 1° | 
fry to See America First! 
nits 
ot ee 
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WHO TAUGHT YOU HOW TO 


SSAA | 
DRIVE ? DON'T YA KNOW NUFF TA GO 
ROUND ME ON A LEFT TURN ? 
a : 





een 0 
~ 





“| DON'T CARE WHAT THEY MADE You —~ 
(0 IN SNOOP CiTy // 


os 


ITLL COST YOU MON 
F YA MAKE A LEFT 


~~~ —— 


TURN 








PAYS FOR HIS BREEZE. 
BUSINESS |S GETTIN’ 
BETTER. 































Meare. pgthi OT wend > 
HEY, RUBE! wuo's pean? 
SPEED uP THAT HEARSE — YER 
BLOCKIN’ TRAFFIC 















<e 


WAY 
Ls ? 


FE 
AMERICA'S JA' 












For this graphic portrayal of the problems of the motorist who tries to ‘‘See America First’ 
under present conditions of chaotic and conflicting traffic regulations, The American City is 
indebted to ‘‘The Mack Bulldog,’’ in a recent issue of which the cartoon appeared 
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Two Prize-Winning War Memorial uy the“tonsrchs and ‘partied be 


y particularly by 
° the requirement for placing the memorial 
Designs on a cliff. The winning drawing, as shown 
, in the illustration, is a campanile, or bell- 
4é, NEW ENGLAND city of 200,000 Mr. Pray is a graduate of Harvard, class tower. and is distinguished by Mr. Prav’s 
4 inhabitants has raised a large of 1925, a second-year man, and the son hold conception of carrying the feeling of 
sum of money for a war memorial. Jt of Prof. James Sturgis Pray, Chairman jhe tower to the base of the cliff. The 
has been decided that this shall be com- of the School of Landscape Architecture. second prize design is a marble shaft in 
; memorative rather than useful, and that Robert S. Stryker (B. S., University of the top of which burns a perpetual flam 
it shall be located in the southeastern por- California, first-year man) was second supposed to have been lighted on Art 
tion of the park, which (portion) shall be prize-winner. A third prize and two tice Day 
appropriately developed and treated as a honorable mention awards were given The Jury included. in addition to m« 
dignified setting for the memorial. It is Ralph L. Reaser (Ohio State University); pers of the teaching staff. Robert W. B 
generally agreed that the memorial shall Francis J. Comier (Mass. Agricultural president. and Leon H. Zach. 
be a dignified architectural or sculptural College), and Robert O. Thompson (Uni- 
structure and that it shall be related, as versity of California), respectively 
far as possible, both to the city and ‘to the 
park.” 


Here is a situation typical of” thos An Interesting Bridge Structure 


which have been faced by a large class of 


Sea wy 


secretary 





of the Boston Chapter, American Society 
of Landscaps Architects 


sie) \S\ 











— 
municipal officials since the movément HE long stream of pleasure-seckers motors and control. Solenoid brakes are 
toward the erection ol World W ar memo- leaving the snows of the North this Lise d A magnetic control pane l automatic- 
vials began and since the general winter for the sunshine, golf. and surf of ally operates th amet ieht teen’ the 


renascence of interest in civic art projects Palm Beach, Miami, and other east Flo- 
It is supposititious, having been created as 
the problem in the recently held seventh 
annual competition for the Topiarian 


gates, warning bells and lights on the road- 
rida playgrounds, have been enjoying a way, as well the navigation lights on the 
new path over a much more beautiful bascul 

route than heretofore. For the first time, The Florida Power and Light Co. o 
Trophy Cup, which was open to all stu- , 


. : motorists may ride along the seashore or ites i trolley system over the bridge, 
dents of the Harvard University School of [ndian River practically the entire length thereby furnishing ready trans} 


portation be- 


a 
P| Landscape Architecture. The standing of of Florida. This has been made possible tween Menendez Park (the plaza about 
this. Seetitation (ome of the graduate ty the completion of the Seashore Drive which the St. Augustine business section 
schools of the University) and the fact from st 
that the 41 contestants included many tion of trolley over the 
third-year men, as well as first and sec- stee]-and-concrete bridge over Matanzas bascule, should the signal-board lights in- 
ond-year men, no less than the significance fiver. at St. Augustine. dicate any position other than fully closed 
of the subject, give the prize-winning de- The bridge was built by the Virginia White-wav units make the bridge a well 
. signs a right to consideration beyond that Bridge and Iron Co. and was erected at a_ illuminated thoroughfare by night, as well 


Augustine to Daytona Beach :n sts built) and the beach. A magnetic inter- 
conjunction with the opening of the great lock kills the 





ordinarily accorded to the work of stu- cost of $1,008.735. It is 1,550 feet long and as an ornamentally lighted structure 
dents. has an 85-foot draw in its center, the draw ‘These units are General Electric Form 18 

B. S. Pray was the recipient of the Cup being of the two-leaf bascule type. The lanterns, with a bracket which is mounted 
{to have his name added to the list of electrical work was done by the Richard- on the concrete poles carrying the trolley 
former winners inscribed upon it, and to son-Wayland Eleetric Corporation. The wires. Two lanterns were used on each 
be its holder until the next competition). bascule is operated by General Electric pole and a parallel arrangement of stand- 
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STEEL AND CONCRETE BRIDGE ON THE MATANZAS RIVER AT ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 








New Street Lighting in Oakland, Calif. 

















A special design, typifying Oakland, is used in the 353 two-light cast iron standards recently 

put into use in the business district of that important California city. Included in the ornamen- 

tation are oak leaves, acorns and poppies, which are used in the City Hall decorations and are 

emblematic of the city and state. There are two ‘“Washington’’ type Novalux fixtures, with 

15,000-lumen series lamps, on each standard, with two transformers in the base of the latter. 

The equipment is General Electric. The accompanying photographs show the standard with 
fixtures, and also the effect of the lighting from a bird’s-eye view 


























A Suggestion for Street Traffic Safety 
from Railroad Experience 


* RGING that officials responsible for 

[ trafic control on streets and high- 
ys get after not only the reckless 
vers. but also the drivers who do not 
ize the dangers involved in operating 
sutomobile, Thomas H. Carrow, Super- 
ndent of Safety of the Pennsylvania 
ilroad Company, suggested at the 1928 
rdue University Road School the adop- 

of methods similar to those which 

} € helped the railroads to secure safe 
eration : 

Many of the large railroads of the 
country have operated several successive 
vears without a passenger be ing killed m 
a train accident. It has been more than 
a year and one-half since a passenger was 
killed in a train accident on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, during which time 
about two million trains were operated 
and about two hundred million passen- 
gers were carried. 

“What is the explanation of this com- 
parative immunity from death while 
traveling on passenger trains? Simply 
this: The railroads have adopted a com- 
prehensive set of operating rules; the em- 
ployees are properly trained and examined 
on these rules, and constant supervision 
and checks are provided to see that the 
rules are observed. On every division of 
every railroad there is at least one man 
assigned to make tests and observations 
to detect violations of rules and regula- 
tions in addition to the checks and ob- 
servations made by supervisory officers 

“For example, in one of the three re- 
gions of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
one month 184,911 tests and observations 


were made, which showed a 99.89 per cent 
perfect performance ind for every one 
of the few violations of rules or regula- 


found guilty 
were he Id ust as responsible is ll an ac- 


tions detected the emplovees 


cident had resulted, and penalties fitting 
the violations were imposed 
“The methods em, loved to secure safe 


operation by the railroads in modified 
form are the only methods that will se- 
cure safety on the highwavs, and that 1s 
a system of checking on the observances 
of the rules of the road and the Imposi- 


tion of appropriate penalties for violations 


Recommendation 

“It is therefore recommended that the 
toad School take such action as may be 
necessary to secure a state-wide check 
of automobile driving on all of the roads 
of the state of Indiana for a period of, 
say, three days, three times a year, to 
detect all forms of careless or reckless 
driving and violations of law or rules of 
the road. At least 500 checkers, either of- 
ficers of the law or other persons selected 
for the purpose, should be assigned to do 
the checking 

“It is also recommended that the re- 
sults of these checks be tabulated on 
forms to be provided for the purpose, 
summarized and distributed throughout 
the commonwealth. 

“In no other way will the people of In- 
diana or any other state become apprised 
of the extent of the danger of driving on 
the highways. In no other way will pub- 
lic officials become impressed with the 
necessity for taking remedial action.’ 


A Swe lish Suggestion for Pedestrian 
Safety at Street Intersections 


Can the Amber Period Be Eliminated in Traffic Regulation? 


To the Editor of THe American City: 

I have with great interest read the ar- 
ticle “The Amber Period—Help or Hin- 
drance to Safety?” in Tue AMerIcAN Cry, 
page 379, September, 1927. 

The report from the Committee on Elec- 
tric Traffic Signals at Intersections seems 
to indicate that the question of using “the 
amber period” in the traffic regulation has 
not yet been satisfactorily solved in the 
United States of America. Seeing that 
Europe, as well as the other continents, 
likes to follow the American lead in this 
field, the consequence has been that also 


SHADE -HOOD 






TABLET WITH 
INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR PEDESTRIANS 





here conditions are somewhat unclear 

\ proposition which eliminates the am- 
ber light, and, in keeping the green and 
red only seems to solve the probl m of 


he 


, 
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giving the us stop” and “go” signal, as 
well as the indication “Signal is about to 
Change nd also a special signal to the 
pedestrians, tl elore ought to be of in- 
terest. This suggestion follows 
Sio7 ' Vel ila 1 fic. 

Four bracket rt ost) lanterns would be 

sed, one placed at each far corner of the 


intersection ; eacl lantern to have two 


lights and lenses (red and green) 


The switch arrangement would be p1 
vided with a “telegraph key,’ by means of 
which flash signals could be given n 
mediately before ¢ ich change of signals 
ind thus convey to the vehicular traffic a 
telegraph sage se prepared to 


il is about to chang 





By such arrangement there is no longer 
iny need for vellow light to indicate that 
signal is about to change. 


(b) Signals for Pedestrians 
Usually the 
to walk with the green vehicular signal 
In view of the r 
taking right or left turns, this signal, how- 
ever, does not offer satisfactory safety to 
the pedestrians and especially to elderly 
persons. At intersections with intensive 
traffic it is, at all events, necessary to ar- 


pedestrians have the right 


isk on account of vehicles 


range for special signals for the pedes- 
trians. 

rhe signal lanterns, for the pedestrians, 
ought not to be placed together with the 
lanterns for the vehicular signals, partly 


for the reason that such signals are not 
so conspicuous to the pedestrians (pedes 
trians are not always going on the right 
sidewalk) and partly because the vehicular 


signals and the pedestrian signals easily 


can be mixed ind misunderstood 

It is therefore suggested that special sig- 
nal units should be arranged for the pe- 
destrians, constructed and placed about as 
shown on sketches Nos. 1 and 2. The lan- 
terns (which ought not to be placed higher 
tl in ibout 2.5 meters ibout 8 feet ibove 
the ground) are to be provided with red 
ind green lamy To the green lamp a 
bell is coupled in. Behind and above the 
lamps there IS a Screening arrangement (or 
shade-hood), rendering the lamps invisi 
ble to the row « ehicles, and at the same 
time giving good visibility to th edes- 
trians on sidevw h {) course the in- 
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SIGNALS FOR 
PEDESTRIANS 
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he pedestrian signals n also the intersection ree from ve- As far as | know, the syste 
t on tl Sal post as the lan- | he green lamps in the pedestrian hove has not vet been used or ; 
gnal i j g | ringing ct : 
Phe red lar in the pedestrian signals W he ifter about 20 s nds) the pe- I should bx grateful for any 
oug! be ke g all the tu dur- < signal cease g n lar re sion of opimion trom American trat 
ing rr é Ir eo hat it ling I erts as to what thev think of the : 
ho _ 1 be wed 1 lat re being As soon the suggested system 
gn the HUGO CAI 
\\ yg v y th I Parkviig 2, Stock S 
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Automobile Deaths in 76 Large Cities 
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*Not reported. a Mortality rates are omitted, pending the establishment of more sast> 
factory estimates of population. 


1927, 31,961,735 
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Traffic Count by Boy Scouts Under 
Auspices of Engineering Society 


CHAIRMAN OF 


UBLICATION last month in THE 
; AMERICAN City of an_ article, 
“How Many Shoppers Park 
Autos in Streets?” has brought the sug- 
cestion that many readers would be in- 
terested to know just the Traffic 
Committee of the Rochester Engineering 
and the Boy Scouts worked to- 
gether in conducting the traffic count on 
h the article was based 
For several years the Engineering So- 
ciety has taken an active part in assist- 
ng to solve Rochester's traffie problems 


how 


society 


The engineers on the committee volun- 
teered their services for the traffic count 
and secured the aid of the Soy Scout or- 
ganization in Rochester through its ex- 
ecutive, Arthur McKinney. 
Forms drawn up on which to 
record the data which they wished to se- 
These forms, together with com- 
ple were mimeographed 
and turned over to the Boy Scout organ- 
ization, which did the work without com- 


mtriotic ser- 
| 


were 


cure 


te instruction, 


pensation as a matter of 
vice. Thus the complete survey was 
made at practically no cost at all 

The traffic 
lows: For a twelve-hour period, from 
7:00 A. M., to 7:00 P. M., a complete 
record was kept of all vehicles entering 
and leaving the downtown business dis- 
trict in Rochester. To do this, the Scouts 


count was arranged as fol- 


were posted on each side of the thirty 
different streets leading into the down- 
town section. The vehicles were classi 
automobiles, 


taxicabs, 


fied as to passenger com- 
mercial 


street cars, 


automobiles, busses, 
and 
which included horse-drawn vehicles, etc. 
The count was kept in half-hour periods 
and included the number of persons rid- 
ing in each vehicle. Thus much infor- 
mation was secured by this one count in 


miscellaneous vehicles, 


rHE TRAFFI( 


By LEON R. BROWN 
CoMMITTEE OF THI 


a very short period of time 


Figure 1 shows the form used by the 
Boy Scouts in recording the vehicles and 
passengers. The directions given to the 
Boy Scouts, as reproduced below, ex- 
plain the use of this form 

It will be that by making only 
one figure for each vehicle in its proper 
all the infor 


mation required, as type of vehicle, num- 


seen 
place a scout could record 
ber of passengers, location, time of day, 
ete. The Scouts worked in shifts of three 


hours each and were constantly under 
j 
1 


Masters an 


Committee 


the supervision of 


Trafttie 


scout 


engineers ol the who 


went from one boy to another to check 
up their work, see that the reliefs were 
properly made and that the data col- 
lected were iccurate All those who 


watched the Bov Scouts were ¢ 


utnhuslas- 


tic with praise of the painstaking, accu- 
rate and thorough work which they did 
The committee was of the opinion that 
the bovs did as well as college students 


could have done 


] ] f 
In making a check of street cars and 


the number of passengers they carried, 
each of 
trafic at one 
This 
was checked by engineers from the Rail 
and the Railway 


who declared that the 


ised, 


Lelie 


wid onal Scouts 


were 
whom che ked street-car 
point in one direction only 
wav Commissioner's 
Company s offices, 
bovs counted ind estimated the passen- 
vers on street cars as accurately as it 
would be possible for anyone to do. Fig- 
e form used in recording 


On the original there 


ure 2 shows tl 


street-car tl ithe 


was an explanatory note to the scoret 
“Put the 


senting the number of passengers In each 


number in each space re] 


street car | se a space tor each car, ) 


that the total 


te the total number 


Ca 





RocHester E 


number ol spaces Will Inal- 


of cars passing 






NGINEERING SOCIETY 


count was also made of all automobiles 


if downtown district at 10:00 
\. M. of the same day. Nearly 100 Boy 


Scouts were ised tor this purpose, 


l + 
irked In l¢ 


each 
ol whom w ssioned to count automo 
bues parked on one side of a street for 


short cduistance which could be ¢ 


very quit Che form of Figure 3 was 
ed for t Irpose This rm classi 
fies parking in the various zones, includ 

y the eg parking The DOYS Vv 
ered tne Y nd gy I one I I later, 
checking on their list the license num- 
ers ol tl rs which st remained 
where they were first found. The pur- 


ose ot the ] rk ng check was to see how 


many cars were parked in the downtown 
business district and to what extent the 
parking s were being violated 

The | Se organization handled 
the enti rain ount by ssigning to 
each S¢ Troop the responsil v for 
he coul t a parti ocation. The 
= t M ( the irious troops se- 
ected the ' nd arranged for the re- 
efs al . v that the reports were 
turned in at the Scout headquarters at 
* 


he completion of the count at 7:00 
P.M 
All the forms for the traffic count 
required 
stiff 


k of which had been 
| t the downtown 


were on S'% x 11 paper, the 


number of sheets being secured to 


ch each boy 
gned v 1own In red upon the 
given to the bor 1e pad of blank 
i DV the our bo. who 
re ed each other tor the twelve hours, 


ns over 





the tot rn ti InN 
iif s l ie various sheets 


DIRECTIONS TO BOY SCOUTS FOR MAKING 











rRAFFIC COUNT 







a watch 
pel 1 jackknife, and 
















BOY SCOUTS ENGAGED IN MAKING A TRAFFIC COUNT I 





N ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Many of the Scouts brought their chairs or camp-stools with them and had quite a comfortable 
time during their three-hour shifts 











2. Re t t few ‘ efore 7:00 
A. M., 10:00 A M., 1:00 P. M., or 4:00 P. M . 
Regardless of weather April 


as the case e 


19.) 
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Left:—Coldwell Model “L 
Motor Lawn Mower abd Roller 
One man with Model “L’’ can 
mow and roll 10 acres a day, on 
one gallon of gasoline. 
They Know What They Buy 
Expending public moneys is a responsible undertaking. That is{ why 
conscientious officials in cities and towns through out the United States 
invariably specify Coldwell Lawn Mowers. The dependability and long 
life of these”machines are traditional. 
LITERATURE ON REQUEST 
AND CG eC mm GASOLINE 
Ay , + ) 
; 
DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 
WELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N. Y., U. S. A : 





Coldwell Dependable 
») Hand Mowers 














At left: Imperial Roller Bearing. A famous 
Coldwell Mower greatly improved. Now 
features! Now the most up-to-date hand 
mower on the market, bar none! 























Do you mention Tuz American City when writing? Please do. 
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FORMS USED BY THE ROCHESTER BOY SCOUTS IN RECORDING THE TRAFFIC COUNT 
7. The idea is to record each ve e and t 10. At 
in at ir posts for three hours or until number if passengers which pass your ‘ 
your successor Then remain ten min- point while you are on duty As a ve 
utes longer to thoroughly instruct your successor record the number of paasengers i 
j in his duties. If for any reason your relief does column. | number y f iw 
' not show uy ne of the Scouts should call up one vel e while the number will re; 
: headquarters, Main 824, and relief will be sent number f ye ‘ t é | 
, Survey closes at 7.00 P. M 
& Directions g k 
: 4. Take new shee h half 
5. Be sure that each sheet is caref ke g ) . 
“ the cation, your name, the direction of (Unde 
traffic and the time interval during which the ». Re i traff going t ne t | ts 
count on that sheet was mace The 8S w e 
6. Stand at the curb, never in the street ecord 
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Master Construction 


lass- Overs for Sludge Beds 























i 
Because Port on * & e e 
-Overs s 
rey ene Specialists 
offence, be located right in the 
park in the main part of the town. LL of us might just as well admit, 
that in spite of the recent great ad- 
vancements, the best of us don’t know 
any too much about the Sewage Disposal 
question. But there are certain phases 
of it, that some of us have made a spe- 
cialty of, and in which we are recognized 
as experts. 


Take the Sludge Bed Glass-Overs, for 
example. It’s safe to say, we have built 
three times as many as all other builders 
combined. Just naturally we have three 
times the experience. 





However, that’s not all there is to it, by 
any means. It happens that for over four 
generations we have been specialists in 
glass structures, such as greenhouses. 
One of our operations covered twelve and 
one-half acres under glass. 


All of which means, we have developed a 
construction of such perfection, in both 
strength and the sunlight it transmits, 
that it makes the ideal one for Sludge 
Bed Glass-Overs. 


It’s called The Master Construction, be- 
cause that’s what it is. 





As evidence of its acceptance by the lead- . 
ing engineers, let us send you a list of in- 
stallations and the engineer for each. 


Jord «. Hurnham@ 


Sludge Bed Glass-Overs 











Graybar Bldg. Continental Bank Bldg. Harbor Com. Bldg. 
New York Chicago Toronto | 
Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Irvington, Denver, Kansas City, Cleveland, Buffalo, Greensboro, St. 


Louis, 
Montreal, St. Catherines. 








Mention Tue American City—it helps. 
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Main & West, Parselles & Genessee, Park 





Lake & Monroe cars seat 52 people 

t 70 passenger Other cars seat 44 
When possible ‘count the number of 

the car When th is not possible 

a hi | r moving trequertly 

“ passengers in the follow 

( nt estimate the number of 
ig e humbe I vacant seats 

subtract this from the seating ca- 

." ‘ estimate that a car with a full 


d contains about one hundred passen 


ECTIONS TO BOY SCOUTS FOR MAKING 
PARKING COUNT 
I ain object of this count is to deter- 
e number of automobiles parked in the 
gested district at 10:00 A. M 
2. I convenience, the parking is separated int 
lowing classifications Cars parked in 
10-minute parking zones 
30-minute parking zones 
ir parking zones 
j-hour parking zones 
Ur nited parking zones 
f Loading zones 
g. No-parking zones 
} Double-parking spaces 


10:00 A. M., the 
nearly 


3. The check is to be made at 
morning of April 19 
neous as possible in order to 


The check will be made by 


and be as instanta- 


avoid duplication. 
approximately 100 
count the auto- 
street or 


whom must 


that 


Scouts, each one of 


mobiles parked, at time, on the 


THE 


AMERICAN CITY for MARCH, 





4. Mak as quick 
as g . - 
mm \ k g i Ss et and 
e¢ " prope 
ce nea shee £ I i 1 tha 
I | Ait e finished your sheet, g 
back the f beginning and ¢ r the 
re 1 ag et lat 11:00 A. M.) 
A | i this sec i check is t 
make a check k afte t r ber of 
autos still sta g 1( nute, 30-:minute 
and 1l-hour parking zones Autos thus checked 
will be those overstaying their time limit. They 
will not be reported to the Police.) 
. In t columns unde Illegal Parking” in 
l ) t Ss | ked rosswalks pT t 
a street intersection, within 10 feet of street in 
tersections, wit 10 tee water hydrants, within 
5 teet of d ways, within 5 feet of street-car stoy 
sig! ppos 25 feet of a safety zone, 
within 2 feet fa : box or within 10 feet of 
any N bee arked “‘No Parking 
by the 7 : Estimate distances, as none of the 
sitions Vv report w be reported to the 
police 
6. If ar ne asks you questions as to what you 
i doing t you are merely iking 
a traffic check t thing to do with police 
enforcement Don't waste aking explana 
tions. Complete your check as quickl is possible 
Consider cars being parked whethe ¢ 
is anyone in the ca 
7. When the check is finished ¢ re your see 
is turned in as soon as possible tf the st 
Headquarters at the Chambe nt Ce erce 


Planning Commissions Urged for Every 
County in the United States 


PLANNING commission for every 

county, composed of the govern- 

ing body and highway engineer 
of the county, with an advisory board 
of citizens if local conditions warrant, 
was strongly advocated by Committee 
No. 1 on Surveys and Planning in a re- 
port to the County Highway Officials’ 
Division of the American Road Builders’ 
Association, at the 1928 convention of 
that organization, held in Cleveland in 
January. Excerpts from the report fol- 
low: 

“In order that 
may be planned to 
the community, and 
county should have a planning commis- 
sion. Many of the wealthier counties— 
those having large revenue and rapidly 
growing communities—have such a com- 
mission. Reports indicate, however, that 
very few of the “average” counties—those 
having low assessed valuation or sparse 
population—have a well-defined system of 
planning of improvements. The county 
planning commission is needed just as 
badly by the counties of the latter class 
as the counties whose revenues permit 
great expenditures. In the majority of 
cases where valuation is low, the mileage 
of roads is out of proportion to the 
amount of moneys available for road im- 
provement. It is here as much as any- 
where else that improvements and expen- 
ditures must be carefully and intelligently 
planned, for both the present and the 
future, in order that the public may enjoy 
facilities which they might otherwise be 
denied. : 

“Before the planning commission can 
proceed with a well-defined plan they must 
necessarily make a comprehensive survey 


needed improvements 
the best interest of 
with economy, each 





of economic 


irent needs 


conditions, app 


ind the financial condition of the com- 
munity, considering the bonded indebt 
edness, if any, the rate at which same 
will be retired and the resources of the 


county, at the same time endeavoring to 


forecast as closely as possible future con- 
ditions and requirements. : 

“Virtually every county is faced with 
the its highway 
system laterally while endeavoring to im- 
prove its main roads between important 
points. Great economic changes are tak- 
ing place over the country, which, while 
gradual, nevertheless must be recognized 
and improvements planned accordingly if 
the county is to retain a place among the 
progressive communities. 

“Particularly in those communities 
where soil is fertile and the population is 
not dense, a change is taking place in the 
gradual settling-up of the land by addi- 


problem of expanding 


Association of Airports 


formed an asso- 
ciation consisting of 56 members in order 
to keep informed on technical advances in 


German airports have 


airport equipment, improved construction 
of hangars, lighting and signaling systems 
and other improvements, the office of the 
American Commercial Attache at Berlin 
has reported to the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the report, as 
quoted in the United States Daily states 

All airports and landing fields are eli- 
gible to membership subject to approval. 
Fees are fixed at members’ meetings and 
according to the probable cost of the com- 
ing year’s affairs. A board of the associa- 
tion is composed of nine members ap- 
pointed for two years, and committees 
may be appointed for certain work. 


1928 





151 

tional popul migrating into the 
yunty As a result of this we observe 
expansion of towns, rural subdivisions, and 
incre l of whicl s a fore- 
runner of homes, be markets 
business buildings 1d In f rove- 
I nts Ea h vear we see ! nv miles of 


county highways change in character from 
rural roads to city streets 

County highway standard onsidered 
iltra-modern a decade ago at ractically 
obsolete today. Not only are our pave- 
ments narrow, but we are 1 ssion of 
thousands of miles of narrow right way 
and of roads poorly located Residents of 
the counties which have heavy intercity 
traffic know of the inadequacy of the pave- 
ment and roadbed widths and of the costs 


of widening the Millions of dollars 
are being expended annually for the wid- 


ening ol 


Same 


much 
of which could have been saved by a little 


hig! WAVS and boule V irds 


systematic planning a few years ago 
Subdivider rural territory along 
ounty highw re prone to lay out their 
subdivisions with a minimum of right-of- 
way width along the highway. Especially 
this the case where the road has been 
established | public isage and the 
ounty has no definite width of right-of- 
way. Real estate fronting upon a highway 
s usually most expensive and most inten- 


sively improved: thus it follows that when 
later conditions demand the widening of 
the roadway, the county usually has to 


condemn, and pay for 


} some very expen- 
sive right-of-way. 

“With this in mind, we strongly recom- 
mend that this Association endeavor to 
effect appropriate legislation, in those 
states which do not already have such 


laws, which will require as a prerequisite 
to the sale of lands within such subdivi- 
sions the filing of a map and approval of 
the same by the governing body 
planning commission of the county.” 


and 





The 
planning commissions rece ntly com- 
piled, with in most cases the 
of the 
feature of the 


1928 


most complete list of city 
name 
chairman or secretary, 1S a 


MUNICcIPAI 


nress 


INpEx for 
now 1n 











Is Formed in Germany 


Ordinary meetings of members are to 
be held at least once a year, and extra- 
ordinary ones may be called by the board 
or on application .of 10 members. Ques- 
tions on which ‘the association cannot 
, may be handled by the airports con- 
cerned s¢ parate ly. 


agree 

Some of the fees and charges agreed 
upon are: starting and landing fees—for 
every 50 kilograms of an empty airplane 

during the to sunset), 0.25 
marks, during the night, 0.30 marks; hous- 
ing in modern, fully equipped hangars 
(per square meter used), one day, 0.09 
marks, one week, 0.30, one month, 0.90, 
special and work, actual cost 
plus 50 per cent for wages, and actual cost 
plus 10 per cent for material. 


day (sunrise 


assistance 
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In Step with Economy 


Marble answers the ever-growing demand on the part of the 
American public for beauty—practical beauty—and economy in 
daily surroundings. 


Its richness of texture, wealth of veining and unlimited color 


possibilities place marble in the front rank of decorative finishing 
materials. 


But marble possesses more than the mere virtues of inimitable beauty and 
economy ... much more. It is strong, durable, wear-resistant and impervious to 
It softens and diffuses all available light. It is inherently clean, and easy 
to keep clean 


moisture 


It is, in a word, the ideal material where utility and economy are 
essential, and beauty paramount. For buildings of every type—domestic, com- 
mercial or civic 








There is No Substitute for Marbl® 
This interesting booklet illustrates and tells many facts aboutthe practical 


ations of marble to home and commercial treatments. 
{ copy may be obtained—swithout cost, of course 


by merely addressing 
Department 1 1+ 


I twillbe sent you gladly, with our compliments. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING + CLEVELAND - OHIO 
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Mention Taz Amenican Crry—it helps. 
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- MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 
Conducted by FRANCIS OAKEY, C. P. A. 
| Member of the Firm of Searle, Oakey & Miller, New York 
a| LIE s 
bd ’ » *s 
ro — 
The Audit of a City’s Books 
ROADLY defined, an audit is an relates to private or to public business ! d | . 
ascertainment of the financial In municipal auditing, however, the es rations 
condition, transactions and operat- sential processes differ materially from luditin 
¢ results of a business or governmental those which have been found to be eft The aud I ces al 
tity. Such ascertainment consists of cient and sufficient in the auditing o oe are 
ir main processes, namely: private enterprises. This is du Conti 
many reasons, the chief of which ‘ l rh re i or a 
1. Verification of the completeness. as follows: orders and \tra 
authenticity and accuracy of \ city differs fundamentally from ining het! 
recorded transactions private . enterprise in organizatic 1 expenditure co1 
2 Determination of the accuracy . } } s\ nd rye 
and soundness of the classifi- Ce Sees nd lcs ia Its or- ul ind or ay opri n 
cation of transactions as applic d ganization, powers and functions are pre- ! ged, and ( whether 
tn, aoncunts of asents. lishilitics. scribed and limited bv law in far greater ; the expenditure will 
losses or expenditures, gains or detail than in the case of a private cor- n the over-expendit 
revenues poration. The purposes sought in the he nd or appropriation to 
3. Determination of all existing as- proper administration and operation of harged 
sets and of the accurate and municipality are to render and main- 2. Recording the totals of taxes and 
sound value of each, including fajn in a state of sufficiency those ser- issessments assessed and paid, 
ascertainment that the re- vices which its citizens require of it and hus establishing a basis for 
quired values are intact a _ : ( rolling I ind co 
4. Determination of all existing lia- neste willing to pay for. The rightful pur- 
bilities and of the accurate P0S¢ of a private enterprise is to m ike as 3 OK P saa 
amount of each large a profit and to acquire as much aheruad with 
wealth as is possible, honestly ind I r r on < license and 
The Necessity for Obtaining the legally. rl d the issuances 
Unrecorded Facts The revenues of a city are prescribed cates or receipts therefor 
To the auditor, books, records and by law, not only as to the kind which his being accomplished | nh 
supporting documents are representa- "ay be raised, but also as to rate or 
tions only, the truth and completeness tariff. Moreover, it is the intent of such rl] 
of which he must determine. The valid- laws to produce only that amount of |.) ee eee 
ity of available documents can, in most "revenue which is required to finance the al pba Sat ee ee 
cases, be established, and the transac- ®uthorized expenditures. Expenditures — . gy 6 agen 
tions and accounts recorded therefrom re limited by law, not only as to : — : = 
thus be verified. In some cases, how- “mount, but also as to scope, purpose 01 ee 
which object 


ever, documents appear to be 
regular in all respects are not authentic. 
\gain, transactions may have occurred 
which are not recorded and for which 
there is no documentary evidence. Con- 
sequently, an essential part of auditing 
consists in obtaining all unrecorded rele- 
vant facts and in confirming those which 
are recorded, as far as is possible. 


Independence as an Essential to 
Effective Auditing 

By its very nature an audit is an in- 
quisitorial and critical process. Its pur- 
pose is to find and define all the facts 
which have a bearing upon financial 
condition and the results of operations— 
an undertaking which requires in re- 
spect to every relevant item of infor- 
mation, whether it is recorded or not, 
a verification to the point of certainty 
as to authenticity, accuracy and com- 
pleteness. 


Peculiarities of Municipal Auditing 
The principles which have been out- 
lined apply to all auditing, whether it 


The result of these conditions is tha 
in the audit of 


priety of receipts and expenditures mu 


4 municipality the pro- 


be determined in the light of various 


classes of limitations, inhibitions and 


mandates provided by law. 


The Organization Provided for 
Auditing 

In most cities there is a chief account 
ing officer who is also the chief auditin 
His title is City Auditor or City 
Comptroller. With the aid of a staff oi 
bookkeepers, examiners and 
performs the following functions: 


officer. 


clerks, he 


Accounting function 

l The kee ping of the controlling 
counts of the city relating to as- 
sets and liabilities, ¢ xpe nditures 
ind revenues 

2. The keeping of detailed accounts 
of funds and appropriations 

3. The keeping of detailed classifi- 
cations of expenditures and rev- 
enues 

4. The preparation of statements of 


Auditing Processes Not Commonly Per- 


formed by the City Auditor 


Crener eaking he l n 
perirormeda © t LG1LOr s con 
nner o the id ra) xpenditures ‘ 
bore p vVme Chere re mal ~ 

liting processes which he seldom 

( I ~ nie ( yl ch re the ( 

no 
nsactions and 
( rel » taxes nd 
lng tl ¢ 
or valties add 
I ! st 1 
« j 
nds, and he resulting 
1 balances This consists o 
iudit ol the tax collector x 
hes 
2 The audit of the collections of 
iscellaneous revenues, involv- 


examination of the rec- 


Ing the 
ords of the collecting depart- 

treasurer, 
verification 
and |} roof of all cash and securi- 


3 The audit of the 


involving (a) the 


city 
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21 years of heavy traffic and | 
practically no maintenance cost 


Bull Street in Savannah, Georgia, was paved with Trinidad Native-Lake 
Asphalt back in 1907, and while it is one of the city’s busy highways over 
which lines of vehicles pass all day long, it is still in excellent condition after 
all these years. 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt—made and seasoned by nature—possesses wear- 
and weather resisting qualities which are not to be found in any artificially 
produced bituminous paving material. Every day in all parts of the world 
Trinidad is demonstrating its long life and low maintenance cost, its attract- 


iveness, resiliency, freedom from noise, and the ease with which it is kept 
clean and repaired. 


ee 


Bermudez Road Asphalt—another of our native-lake products—is equally 
famous for road building. Write for interesting data. 


The Barber Asphalt Company 
Philadelphia 





New York Chicago Pittsburgh St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco 


TRINIDAD aspuar SS. 


Trinidad Asphalt Lake 
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ties held, (b) the examination and distinct auditing department to per- the so- i net interest cost. The first, 

and proof of the unissued and form this work. The Federal Govern- which is und y the more correct 
cancelled bonds of the city, and ment has adopted this principle by ere- fr } 11 standpoint. is to use 

ce) the verification of receipts ating the office of om} roller General. the serial basis books to calculate the net 

ind disbursements The state of % rwinia has an official basis ield ch offer. awarding the 

ee ; onds to the I lder offering the lowest 

' entitled “Audit Public Accounts, ne id Ing 

The audits described in the foregoing : eX bas ethod is co! ited, 

- Fr who is entirely independent and distinct - 
ragraphs involve a large amount of : C i neither bond men nor city officials 
eng Irom the State omptroller 
rk. so large, in fact, that the city Lines ssar he mathematical experi- 

; : Another way for a city to provide for : , , 1}, | _ 
ditor or comptroller 1S seldom ' ; nce Oo use it 8 ‘ ily ( l 
+ the essential audits which are now in {his ¢ me BS 

pped with a staff adequate to un- ne wuls 

Ss pues most cases omitted, is to retain public | y ti né sible 
take it. These audits are neverthe- wet I : g 

. accountants This method has the ad- he! sin hich the 
ss important and should be performed : k 

‘ : | vantage of obtaining the greatest degree e work This 
the funds ol the citv are to be prop- : 

led ; of independence, provided, of course, the ion 

I saleguaraed. : ' . : } , { , 
7 accountants retained are of the right ived will tably 
, , a — character. If this course is adopted, it oyea | mun com- 

+ Important Considerations ‘Fars ad +} care a wae 

Other _ ; is important to obtain the services — S s thas 1 real 

‘ : rl ae ‘Y 3 ’ . difference t ) v} hey 7 

It is obvious that the bookkeeper 38 aeeountants well versed in municipal eas 

unqualified to audit the accounts which work. because this field of accounting § : ( of i is in- 

i aa. ae : cluded in t lget in any one year, 

he keeps. The city auditor or comp- and auditing requires specialized train- . her vear: neit! f 

: . I eter r eT f er o 

troller 1s generally the chief accounting ing for satisfactorv performance , 

; t e . és gt” sais : which 1s t I vor 

officer of the city and as such is charged It is rare that the affairs of a city peither tl he n 

with Keeping the general accounts and are adequately udited Generallv. au- hi, eee ’ hie cht 

the fund and appropriation accounts Of  qits of receipts and of the treasury are expect me 

the city ( onsequently, these accounts not made at all unless required by Ww , | aed a ng 
are seldom if ever audited. or unless some allegation is made which ital. 

One eflective way lor a city tO PprO- paises suspicion. The result is that the Che yr thod is 

vide for the audit of revenues, depart- funds of a city are seldom safeguarded ‘tated it r he ¢ of 

ik eae emphis , win iil 

mental collections, of the treasury, and 4, the extent which is common among ™®! I ¢ bid 

. . { the ¢ . ‘ ane 

the accounts of the city auditor or comp- business corporations . i juired urry 

troller is to establish an independent ( +, 1928, Francis Oakey h es 

ed I I 1 | ri ibined 

‘ z , : - se nount ded e premium. bid, and the 

oT m ‘ > . M » ‘ ] remainder s! I net nt nter 
Comparing Split-Rate Bids on Municipal minder show: the deg 
es { ( 1d e J he 
Bond Issues eondhereggeey tengpety Mga 
cOommMuUNILY \ ) y out in inter- 
A commilles eport adopted by the Bo tf of Governo of the st during I 
Investment Bankers Association of Amé 1, January 21. 1928 Phe diset racy between the 
This esolution. which recommends to borro ng commu the vO I t ill shrink- 
adoption of the Me mphis method of so-called net nierest ost m ne ' ‘ t t ind lit-rate 
determining bids on muni ipal bond es, was D ented by the ! g na I nly 
b-committee on municipal ecurities, of which Harry H. Bemi ; m 
of Curtis & Sanger, Boston. is chairman er I Ar ret 
rrowing nity in 
- JUR committee has been asked to With issues payable serially, municipali- g tl hod negligible 
suggest a formula to be used bv state ties desire to sell their bonds at as low a 
and municipal authorities in considering coupon rate as possible, providing the legal lica- 
split-rate bids. Perhaps an explanation limit, usually par, is obtained. Because d | nswer- 
should be made of what a split-rate bid officials are not always able to foresee the ng d 
means ce on 1 necessary, many loans are Yo 0 _ 
Not many vears ago it was customary wv lver 1 asking bidders to name hich may 
for states and municipalities to make each rate ort < y stipulating that rate 1 mature 
loan mature on one date, payment being or rates shall be Itiples of one-quarter | r none” bi 
, pay £ I i ids 
provided for by yearly appropriations from per cent. Tl n turn has led to the situa- ay ! | to 
xes which were placed in a sinking-fund. tion where it is often possible to bid for is in dealing with 
Theoretically, this amount was invested in irt of the issue at one coupon rate and hich s 1 workal ; 
such a manner that there were sufficient the balance at another, or even more than rage ¢ nd bond man are the 
funds in hand to pay each issue at ma- one This vhat is meant by a split-rate ortar especial] a 
turity. Actually, in the hands of municipal — bid ce t 
officials sinking-funds were often improp- \s I : raies 1 the ( 
erly administered, with a great deal cf emou 1 turitie vy be d by n he reasons previously 
resulting confusion, for, as bonds matured rent bidders for any given loan, it be- | 
the funds for payment were not always comes the task of the officials, aided by Phe ol ndat to 
available. The introduction of serial bonds ingenious and ingenuous representatives nam« " 
with annual maturities has, where used, of the bond houses, who may be present rstand, and i es now ble 
remedied this evil, since payment of each t the sale, to di ine which bid is high- cl fficials have no univer und 
maturity was provided by a special levy Your co1 ttee is asked to suggest ed hod fig g | nd 
in the annual tax budget. the method by which this may be deter- ch l] y iders to compete on 
In 1922 a resolution offered by your com- mined with reasonable accuracy, bearing | ter her re t 


mittee, recommending that all future state 
and municipal issues should mature se- 
rially, was adopted at that convention, and 
since that time many states have passed 
laws making this procedure obligatory, and 
it is now in general use. 


in mind that the system adopted should be 


is simple as possible, easy to comprehend 
ind should not ll for intricate specialized 


knowledges 
Ther ire tw 
first, the 


» general methods of fig- 


uring exact basis; and second, 


committee 


commend t cond or Memphis 


thod o os < Siiteemnadl 
nd rine ends that borrowing 
eommunities st ite in their notices of 
that this method will be used in 


iwarding the bonds 








Low-Cost Roads— 


New York 
St. Louis 
Detroit 
Youngstown 


Chicage 


the answer to 
your highway problems 


FEW years ago ‘‘Good roads at any cost’’ was 

the popular slogan. But this policy has been 
outlawed by experience. For, after all, good roads 
are a doubtful benefit when the expense of building 
and maintaining them is a serious burden. 


Greater mileage of good, low-cost roads—that is 
the answer given today by scientific, impartial 
investigation. 


In 1905 Barrett started work in the highway field. 
For twenty-two years this organization has been 
experimenting — working —accumulating informa- 
tion on all phases of low-cost road construction and 
maintenance. 


A great fund of valuable, practical information 
has been gathered together. And this information 
is freely at your disposal. 


A post card will bring the Tarvia field man. 


Arvia 


For Road Construction 
WA Repair and Maintenance 


The Gavel Company 





Salt Lake City Minneapolis Cleveland Philadelphia 

Milwaukee Baltimore Toledo Cincinnati 

Syracuse Providence Buffalo Birmingham 
In Canada: 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


Yes—we should like you to mention Tue American Crrv. 
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Ordinance Requiring Sunday Closing 


of Bakeries is Upheld 


Citv of St 


Komen vs 


Louis, 289 South Western Reporter, 838, 
1e Missouri Supreme Court upheld the 
validity « n ordinance of defendant city 
rbidding the keeping open of bakery 
stores and bakeshops on Sunday after 9 
o'clock I 


Cities Can Order the Demolition of 
Unsafe Buildings 
The pohiec 


power of a municipal cor- 


poratiol! to guard against unsale buildings 
bv ordering their demolition may not be 
juestioned declared the Kansas City 
Court of A eals in the case of Lux vs 


Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Co., 295 
South Western Reporter, 847, 


i” T t 
righ Ol 


in uphold- 
plaintiff to recover as for 
where the municipal 


ing the 
i tot il 
suthorities required demolition of the p 


loss bv fire 
irt 


of the building that was not destroyed by 


fire. “The exercise of such power in a par- 
ticular case may be erroneous and_ the 
powel possibly mav be abused, but it 
exists, subject to judicial control. How- 
ever, the courts will not interfere except 


upon very cle ir grounds - 

Acceptance of an Application for Water- 
Supply Requires Service Within a 
Reasonable Time 

By accepting an application for water- 
department 
city to supply water within a 
reasonable time, according to the view 
taken by the Maryland Court of Appeals 
in the case of Merryman vs Mayor and 
City Council of Baltimore City, 188 At- 
lantic Reporter, 324. 

It was also decided that where the city 
was supplving water to other consumers, 
similarly situated from a main in an inter- 
secting it could not excuse failure 
to comply with the particular application 
on the ground that there was no main in 
the abutting street. 

Furthermore, if it was necessary to con- 
struct a main in order to supply the water 
applied for, it was the water department’s 
duty to so notify the applicant and permit 
him to pay the additional cost involved. 


supply, a municipal 


bound the 


water 


street, 


Charter Requirements As to Manner of 
Passing Ordinance Must Be Followed 


A charter requirement that an ordinance 
be passed by a all the mem- 
bers council cannot be 
evaded by giving an enactment the form 
of a resolution, holds the Maryland Court 
of Appeals in the case of Mayor and City 
Council of Havre de Grace vs. Bauer, 137 
Atlantic Reporter, 344. 

In the same opinion it was held that 
such a measure could not be validated by 
the mere approval of the minutes of that 
meeting when read at the next meeting 
of the council. “Ordinarily,” says the 


majority ol 


elect of a eity 


r ng } hear l 
1g Y i cel 
on tl I ( ( I ord o he 
hings tl Ver ¢ the F ne nd 
hose ti rs 
riot 
> S ad tl wher 
oO ie ng S i } < 
aopted ent rte \ 
| a nee ro 
} | 
with ! he d of lk 


Electricity 
Free for Public Use Does Not Unjustly 


Discriminate 


Provision for Furnishing 


Against Private Consumers 


Manchester, Ohio, sold 


me hel ‘ y ' nal . 
ty I i 

iring t ) rnisi ! 
lage 1 ic ¢ rgy to 
or rposes \ tax Ver 
tacked I ym s he ng T ~ 
discriminator gainst private consut 
t eal | rt of Appeals said (Stone 


s. Osborn, 157 North Eastern Reporte 
410) 
Phe 


idea seems to be that if no k 


is made for the purpose of paying for the 
light furnished in publie places, those who 
do not use electricity will get the benefit 
of the public light free This is certainly 


not very serious. Does not the inhabitant 


who 


iVS no taxes get the benefit ot pub- 
lic lighting free when the city pays for its 
light by taxation? And is there not then 
1 discrimination in favor of such person 


ind against the tax-] iver? No scheme 
can be devised which will operate witho 
some discrimination.” 


Self-Governing Powers of Cities Fail 
When They 


Government 


Run Counter to State 


A section of the Ohio statutes torbids 


‘ities to charge for water supplied to ib- 
lie se hool buildings A city possessing pow- 
ers ol local self-government under the 
State constitution idopted an ordinance 
requiring the loc il Board ol Educ ition to 
may ior water furnished to the school 
buildings of the city the same as other 
consumers Annulling the ordinance, in 
the case of City of East Clevel nd vs 


‘ 

Education, 157 North Easter 

the Court of Appeals for 
hoga County said 

The Legislature, 

ind performing the duty im; 

by the 


Board of 
te porter, 575, 
Cuy 


in exercising the power 





constitution in relerence to 


whole state in refer- 


ucts for the 
iffecting the 


schools 
itter 


the 


state -wide goVy 


ence to a m whole state 


and which by constitution is made a 


subject of ernment 

“The 
lishing and 
tem, acted in its proprietary function and 


municipality in this case, in estab- 


operating a water-works 


sys- 


in the exercise of its local self-governing 


very 


powers for a small part of the 
state. 


“There 


tween two governmental agencies—the 


is therefore a direct ¢ 


onflict be- 


\\ 
} 
greg 
| 
hue 
ns 
! 
d 
ywe 
oe 
on 
r ce 
7 
ind 
, rr 
(;as 1 
7078 
« pre 
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An ordi 
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adistribute 


Ty 


contended that 


cident of 


THE CITY’S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 





Factors 


| 
‘ 
il 


late 


That 


Determining the Validity of Gas Rates 





May Be 


Considered in 


» 
hye 
t Ken 1 i 
T i ‘) 
I I ring etion 
g 17 g cern 
ten 
‘a a ol 
na vhicl ne es are 
wing iter | 1 be dis- 
es oO depreciation 
ly of s reflecting 
onaition o I ns il 
re indoned ns less 100 
on I t creasing 
g col lebts 
I I t v n 
| ih | ! T ng ‘ 
g te gat } 
h Ol nv to 
r va ion 
: mination Col 

} ( s ( of Col } 

R 2d seri 630 
Requiring a License to Distribute 
Advertising Matter Does Not Invalidly 
Interfere with Interstate Commerce 

he « Sea 
In he case ) lellO ( 
20 Federal Reporter, 2d_ ser 
tiff tacked the validity of the 
phed to non-resident cor 
} co unv’s liey 
ies ind recipe DOOKS 
re il sales by its customers and 
this constitutes an in 
its interstate commercial dealings 


ste ! nd that therefore en 
rdir vould inter 
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An installation of 
Planned Lighting on 
highway near Pontiac, 
Michigan. Planned by 
Lighting Engineers. 


Blinding Auto Headlights 


not needed here! 


HIS installation of specifically designed Asymmetric 
Refractors is a perfect example of how Planned Light- 


baht dindilinn ek Mate. ing makes highways and streets essentially as useful 
ona mang we and safe by night as by day. 


looking down from above. 

Asymmetric Highway Refractors control the light and re- 
direct it up and down the highway. Sufficient light is allowed 
to outline ditches and edges of the road. Very little light is 
wasted on fields or farms ’longside. 


*Pianned Adequate highway illumination is a mark of civic prog- 
Lighting ress. To obtain it, location of unit, right spacing and mount- 
hn: ' ing height, and proper distribution of light are essential. 
’ 1€ ame we nave given " - ‘ 2 
to artificial lighting installa- Our street lighting department can give you specific data 
tions, planned by Holophane . aatteols made 
Lichaed Miao tie the for your particular needs. 


cific application and which 
employ Holophane Specifics. 


(Holophane Symmetric and HOLOPHANE COMPAN ¥ 
Asymmetric Refractors.) New V wrk & Toronto 
Milwaukee San Francisco 


HOLOPHAN 


Yes—we should like you to mention Tue American Crry. 
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The 


interstate 


vith 
reply given to this contention by 


commerce gist 
nited States Cirewit Court of Ap- 
Ninth Circuit, is as follows 


manufacturers and wholesalers 


re- 
in other states can carry on an ad- 
ng campaign within a city by dis- 


ting samples and pamphlets in disre- 
ill municipal regulations, the po- 
wer of the state is far less compre- 
than has generally been supposed 


In the present case, the appellant 
rts the right to employ a number of 
ts to distribute the samples and 
hlets in question for a period of 


two months in each year, and the 
ywition of a $10 per 
nth for the privilege thus claimed is 


hin the police power of the state.” 


lice nse fee of 


A City and a Street-Railway Company 
Are Jointly Responsible for the Con- 
dition of the Parts of Streets 
Occupied by Tracks 

the 
street-railway company 1s 


“Even in absence of a contract, a 
under an im- 
plied duty to keep in proper repair the 
portions of a highway occupied by its 
tracks,” said the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court in the case of Brobston vs. Bor- 
ough of Darby, 138 Atlantic Reporter, 849. 
It was a ease in which the borough was 
sued for injury to a motorist due to rough 
condition of paving. The opinion adds: 
the 1874, which 
requires municipal consent before entry 
upon the streets, such obligation is usually 
imposed in terms by franchises granted, 
and the duty to maintain the roadway is 
ordinarily made by agreement an express 
condition of the right to locate. But the 
obligation so assumed is a mere substitut 
for the common-law duty imposed when 
possession is taken of a public road. 

If there is a failure to maintain, a recov- 
ery for the cost of necessary repairs may 
be had under its [the street rail- 
way’s| implied or express agreement to re- 
imburse, . or if 


Since constitution of 


ae if one is injured by 
reason of its negligence in regard thereto, 
may be recovered against it. 

A similar duty to keep in proper 
repair rests on a municipality as to its 
streets, and the fact that another may also 
be used does not prevent an action against 
it 


damages 


Taxpayers May Prevent Compromise of 
Unfounded Damage Claims That Are 
Only Moral Obligations 


A night policeman killed a drunken man 
at Wagoner, Okla., while attempting to 
arrest him. The decedent’s widow sued 
the city for $10,000 damages and by con- 
sent of the parties judgment for $800 was 
entered against the city. But two tax- 
payers intervened, objecting that there was 
no legal liability on the part of the city, 
and that therefore the judgment by con- 
fession was illegal. Sustaining this conten- 
tion and setting aside the judgment, the 
Oklahoma Supreme Court said (Moore vs. 
Crabtree, 258 Pacific Reporter, 916) : 

“The record amply justifies the conclu- 
sion that the pathetic spectacle of a widow 
with six small, fatherless children being 
deprived of the support and companion- 
ship of the husband and father at the 
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hands of an employee of the « , d 
very strongly to the sympathies of thé 
City Commissioners, and when they found 
themselves confronted with a $10.000 law- 
suit with the consequent expense and an- 
noyance they, doubtless thor ght it a good 
business proposition to make settler 
which the learned trial judge said he 
proved as a business proposition 
matter ol conscien 

“We find no fault with this laudable d 
sire on the part of the public officials, and 
from a strict business standpoint they 
have been justified, but, as commendabk 
as their attitude and desire may have been 
such settlement and judgment cannot 
stand when properly attacked by tax 
having the right to question the s t 


unless such settlement fin: 


law.” 


Ordinance Against Disposal of Street- 
Railway Transfers Fails as Infringing 
Upon the Public Service 
Commission’s Powers 
An ordinance of the 
declared it to be 


of St. Louis 
one to 


street-rail- 


city 
1 misdemeanor for 
Sé ll, Y xch inge Ol 


way 


give 
transfer ticket 
abling the 


away a 
for the purpose of 
buyer or donee to use it. In 
habeas corpus proces dings brought by one 
Packman, 296 Western Reporter 
366, the Missouri Si Court declared 


the provisions to be void, for reasons stated 


en- 


South 


ipreme 


A Proposal to Zone 
State Highways 


To the Edito 


Some, at 


AMERICAN CITY 
the people of Mass- 
ichusetts are alive to the gravity of 
ing the New England roadside 
fensive slums, so picturesquely deplored by 
Walter Prichard Eaton in his recent talk 
before the New I ngland 
in your February number 


of Trt 
le ist, ol 
turn- 


into of- 


Council, as 
quoted 

With the hearty support of civie bodies 
throughout the state, which are unwilling 
to surrender the beauty of the New Eng- 
land wayside to commercialism without a 
the Massachusetts Fore stry As- 
sociation has introduced a bill the 
ment of which by the General Court (as 
our state legislature is called) will mean 
the zoning of all state highways not al- 
ready zoned. The bill provides that the 
State Division of Planning shall have the 
regulate the use of premises 
within 500 feet of the outer lines of the 
highways in with the 
principles of the state zoning enabling act 


struggle, 


enact- 


power to 
accordance 


state 


excepting such portions as are within cities 


or towns which have adopted, or shall 
hereafter adopt, zoning systems therein 
made possible 

It is further provided in the bill that 
anyone desiring to erect a building or 
structure or to use any land in such a 
zoned area for other than agricultural 


purposes, farm houses and buildings ac- 
cessory thereto, including places for th: 
sale by the occupant of products raised on 
the farm, and the growing of trees, shrubs, 
vines and flowers, shall apply for a permit 
to the local building inspector or to the 
selectmen. 


1928 


l 5 9 


the Lands Along the 
of Massachusetts 


When Massachusetts first came to he 
considered as a place for summer resi 
dence the 1 n who drove over roads 
ind had a chance to see things was greatly 
impressed by the beauty of the intry- 
side He found almost everywhere at- 
tractive P eets. overarehed wit) 
elms, and bordered by attractive cottages 
The country roads between the llages 
were equally attractive. The characteris- 
tic New England elm was everywhere in 
evidence ind the roads were lined with 
trees and native shrubs, with the gardens 
ind grazing-lands in the background. The 
tone of the whole region was one of quiet 
dignity, peaceful, pleasing and restful, and 

was just enough different from other 
similarly attractive regions to give it a 
character all its own It was th New 
England atmosphere climat scenery, 
water areas, and somewhat finished and 

n cultured development The man 
who saw all this said, “This is a good place 
for a summer home 

So this visitor ind thousand ike him, 
came and built summer hom or lived 


in the hotels which rapidly dé 


veloped for 


that kind of trade The result was a new 
lease of life There was much building 
and call for building materials. There was 
business for the nerchants and for the 
growers of fresh garden products, for the 
milkman and the egg man 

The mn came tne 1utomobils ind over 
night a few of the people of the region 
ioined by a few outsider bartered away 
one of the chief elements of the birthright 
of the state for mess ol pottage The 
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Above, 100-hp. and 150- 


hp. 


At right, 


F. M. Diesels 


i80-hp. F. M 


Diesel and direct - con 
nected alternator 





F. M. motor-driven centrifugal 
pumps for fire and general serv 
ice 








“Revenues steadily increased--- 


and the 100-hp. unit and pumping equipment, installed 
in 1925, was fully paid for in the summer of 1926” 


Rayville, Louisiana, supplies another episode 
in the Fairbanks-Morse Diesel development 
of Municipal Power Plants. 

Starting in 1918 with a 75-hp. F. M. Diesel, 
purchased on a bond issue, Rayville added 
another 150-hp. unit in 1921. Revenue and 
load had increased by 1925 to a point that 
made it possible to purchase a 100-hp. engine 
and generating unit along with a 500-g.p.m. 
Underwriters’ Fire Pump and a 300-g.p.m. 
Domestic Service Pump. These were paid 
for in monthly installments out of the reve- 
nue, without a bond issue. 

Another increase in capacity soon became 
necessary, so a 480-hp. unit was ordered. 
Before this could be delivered, breaks in the 
Arkansas and Mississippi River levees 


flooded Rayville under 3 to 6 feet of water. 
The light plant, protected by sand bags, 
operated continuously through the entire 
period without service interruption. 

After the waters receded the new unit wes 
installed. Also a three-mile line extension 
was added. 

Here is just another incident where Fair- 
banks-Morse Diesels have become a com- 
munity’s greatest asset, paying for them- 
selves and making money for the town. 
They have given uninterrupted service under 
almost impossible conditions. 

There is an answer to your town’s lighting 
problems in our little booklet,—“Municipal 
Power Plant Developments.” Write for 
your copy today. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 


Branches in all principal cities throughout the United States 


FAIRBANKS - MORSE 


DIESEL ENGINES 
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‘*THEY SHALL NOT PASS!’’ 











‘*TO BE OR NOT TO BE”’’ 








tiful roadsides are gone, or rapidly England, if all America, is to be made but that the people of Massachuset e hght- 
soing. Traveling through the state, one the conveyance of the ballyhoo artist, ing for in this instance. 
: encounters a veritable automobile slum, there will presently be nothing left to EDWARD D. HARTMAN 
1 « Mr. Eaton has so well pointed out ballyhoo about, as the people will have all ( ~ser » Plant as B ard i 
. ising and Towr n \ 
t first the stranger fell for all this, but starved to death. It is really existence stte finta TD cotih ae te 
J I : 2 
| he is beginning to wake up. Everywhere 
| vou hear him saving: “Thunder, this is ‘ . } + * © ee 
, . . » » ’ y . 
not what Iam looking for, I see enowh ShOrt-sighted Neglect by Municipalities 
ot this il home Who was lit said New : ~ y : . . 
é oe? > y ‘ > » . +, 
England was a pretty plac of Segregated Negro Districts 
On top of all this is coming the gradual 
f New E HE Negro city elation al tivine. euulitions of } . 
wakening of the people of New England , egro city population living conditio of Neg ribute 
nd of the entire country, with, as on¢ American cities, which has in- largely t 1 vene- ‘ 
result, the above-mentioned bill. creased by more than two mil-_ real diseases, and to the | nfant death- 
In Bulletin 146 of the Massachusetts lions in the last quarter-century, is Tat It is also evident t} r con- 
} Forestry Association, issued January 16, Jargely confined to segregated areas trol has beer ndertake! ement 
c ? e Secretar = - 1 mmediatels res tc y nehhure 
; 1928 Harri \ st — ex where the Negroes themselves have little - i I as a 
H y ef purpos t . } hight orgal | h de- 
H plain he purpose of the bi } control over either the excessive crowd- ‘ : ‘ 
id j This bill deals only with the highways , ’ partment keeps down its rat through 
: 2 ing or the inferior living conditions, 
: in which the state has a special interest | 1] l | } } t] education and s rvision In Richmond 
4 “ ere > reanlt y ' ‘ 
: It merely provides that the state itself whi¢ , _ vita —: peae = on the health o ri ds each 1 count- 
: shall use the powers that have long been rate and impaired morals rhe existence ble for the ad ( 7 ' n- 
} xercised by towns and cities. Fifty-eight of these conditions in both northern and testinal dis 
cities and towns (about 82 per cent of the southern cities is shown by the findings Negro neig hood 1 
population), have already adopted zoning of a survey made bv the Institute of limited in mw | faecilit ( 3¢ 
| ‘ ] 
systems, and this bill applies only to the Social and Religious Research. as sum- of leisure time Chis is of out inding sig- 
State highways in towns that have not marized by T J. Woofter, Jr., director miicance taken mm connes n with the 
done so. Zoning protects property and ¢¢ ¢he inquiry. in an article appearing crowded housing conditions which force so 
increases \ luc Ss As it is today, the owne1 in The Survey for Februarv 15 * Sionifi many ol tl oung to I recrea- 
: of a beautiful residence along a state high- é ’ tion av from home, « ially as con- 
F , cant excerpts follow: ; 
: way within an unzoned town may have a lied ' d ditions in many pool roo dance halls 
| } : ’ . studi ras there evidence : ‘ ‘ ’ 
filling-station or garage built on one side In no city studied wa ie Went nd othe ) ( lace 
i vr using ‘PAS A ffectively 
| a of his property and a hot-dog stand on that Negro _ ith ‘ } nage 4 Negro vel yund le rable 
| = : ali . { dh ‘ yu g ying anc = 
| { the other This situation may cause him controlled by health uilding, zonin ' One of the most enc ms of 
; heavy loss. Zoning as a rule causes in- PUblie-service departments. The health de- dvane ealed bv tl ie 
$ onvenience only to those who would partments seeking to reduce the - ia t nden¢ ,' I I the Negroes toward hor r 
a 1 morbidi rates, are least neg- as ¥ penne 
; profit it the expense of othe rs tality ind morbidity rates, al ] ist l ownershii Thi eit bnn "e aaeane 
Phere is no question of the authority  lectful , had increased materially erv « 
p the state to « xercise this power, The re | igerness to squeeze pronts irom the ited except New Orle ins na the ea 
is no conflict with local regulations. There land is responsible for most of hae nee ™ from 1920 to 1925 in northert ities was 
is nothing new or revolutionary in this crowding in Negro districts. Congestion especially 1 1. In most ;« 
legislation It 1s only a new application m citi has made some intensive use Ol sections were r itively con int In popu- 
of the power of the state land necessary; but in many instances the Ser nangeld yaaa ee ihe 
ries n, income 1d Oulgo about equa 
“The only thing that can retard this ac- actual crowding caused by a desire to while the mn of the } VI 
hi on ie home-owning 
tion by the state is the failure of the more than a fair return on the value of ctions wv reasing 
. : 101 easing. 
friends of the New England wayside to do the land has increased until it has pro- 
their part. We have faith that the com- duced deplorable conditions. *A 
mon sense in this proposal will be recog- “Congestion is due largely to conditions ” “Saag : nstitute be t t Neg 
nized Let us tackle the proble m with over which the Negroes have little control a ; : ” . 


determination and settle it in the proper They are obliged to go to segregated 





way. Piecemeal legislation has failed and neighborhoods and nowhere else, and thus k : 5 
failed miserably. The bill goes to the are subjected to vicious exploit ition rhis ‘forts in Behalf of the Negro 








heart of the problem. The lesson of the exploitation is often very loosely super- seit Fade ee, Aesoumts o 
Mohawk Trail has been learned—it points vised by the municipality, so that both the AMERICAN ( iede a 
to but one conclusion—the state highways land and the houses become dangerously ORLANDO, FLA An Idea Whose Time 
must be zoned.” overcrowded. The congestion 1s increas d — on I STON - _" ( beg ,T ov 
The demand for zoned highways is by the necessity for many families to take Senehed tint Playground for Gun Pe i 
echoed from every quarter. The people in lodgers either to pay high rentals or to iren, August 1927, p. 164. DETROIT 
see in it not merely the difference between meet substantial payments on homes un- or vcnanighMler-sflbeate. oe. 
the original attractive environment and der purchase. In these dense neighbor- 709. BUFFALO,  X. “Watiomitie 
the present horrible hodgepodge, but they hoods overcrowding saps vitality and Color, and Economie Opportunity in Buf 
see in it the future existence and welfare moral vigor. age dt way senenese, September, 2000, 
of all the people of the region. If New “There is no question that the inferior Pe ee Sa eee ae Sle tees 
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LIGHTING EQUIPMENT THAT BRIGHTENS THE PATH TO PROSPERITY 
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— 
“OHE prosperity of a city is best reflected 
in its street lighting. For your boulevards or 
business district we recommend the unit 
above which portrays that civic achieve- Ghe History of 
ment. The cast iron standard is neat and . Street 

strong. The Octolite Lanterns conform to Lighting 
the well proportioned double bracket. Inner i ta 
Holophane refractors may be used if desired. 
Light center 17’-342’’ above ground. Octo- 
lite Lanterns No. 10059. Columbia Double 
Bracket No. 11004. Columbia Standard No. 
11011. Write for detail drawings and prices. 


Ornamental Street Lighting i — = 

















SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WIS. EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 





In Canada: Canadian Line Materials, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. Export Department: New York City 
Albany, N. Y Boston, Mass Chicago, I Cleveland, Ohi Dallas, Texas 


c Des Moines, lowa Indianapolis, Ind 
Ka s City, Mo New York, N. Y No. ( srlotte, N. C Port - 
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ttland, Ore. Los Angeles, Cal 
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ZONING NOTES 
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Author of “The Law of 
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by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 

















Recent Zoning Decisions 

Brown Board of Appeals 
ngfield, 159 N. E 
enabling 


[LLINOIS- 
City of Sp 
Illinois 
ties to regulate and limit the 
buildings to be 


Xi p 225 
act 
height and 
erected the 
light, air 
fire protection, conserving taxable valua- 


zoning permits 


Ik of for 


rpose of securing adequate 


tions, lessening congestion, and promoting 


public health, safety, comfort, morals and 
welfare A city ordinance required that 
I uldings erecte d within certain ireas 
should be not less than 40 feet in height 
Held that the ordinance was not author- 


ized by the zoning enabling act 


It w 


ordinance was 


is claimed that the purpose of the 
esthetic that 


the police power 


ind void for 
reason as an illegal use of 
The Court declined to pass upon the con 
tv of the <¢ of th poi 


rposes 


s iying that 





that the zoning enablin 
] 1 


regulation 


thorize esthetic 


did not 


Mary! AND 


Oil Company of Ne lersey, 139 Atl. Rey 
531 That a permit » erect i gasoline fil 
ng-station was ll lid because of the in- 

dity of the ordinance under which it 


would not authorize suit by a 


erection ot 


citizen to enjoin the 


the filling-station 1 public wrong, with- 

out alleging or proving special damage. 
New Jersey —Township of Maplewood 
Margolis (two cases), U. S. 


be) Dail 


township from de- 


Supreme 
Court, reported in | /, January 17 
Appeal by the 
New Jersey 
and Appe ils holding the 
invalid. 


Cor 


1928 
cisions of the Court of Errors 
zoning ordinance 
The United States Supret 
irt refused to grant the township a wi 
of certiorari. No opinion 
Viromnra—Bragg l 140 S. E. Rey 
656. An undertaking establishment which 
residential district and 


invades a strictly 


subjects nearby residents to noxious odors 
extent of rendering then 


homes physically uncomfortable, or which 


and gases to the 


exposes the occupants to danger of con- 
has the effect 


sensibilities 


tagion or disease, or which 
and 
as to weaken their power 
the 
value and enjoyment of their homes, con- 
No business, 
has 


physical enjoyment 


of depressing the spirits 
of residents so 
ind depreciate 


of resisting disease, 


Stitutes a nuisance however 
lawful and necessary in 
to interfere 
and comfort of the 


Wyrominc.—Wikst 


itself 1 right 
with the 
home. 


om Cily of La a- 


mie, 262 Pac. Rep. 22. The plaintiff se- 
cured a building permit to construct a 
private garage and shop on a lot owned 


district. 
He immediately commenced its construc- 
tion, and had excavated the 
cemented the walls, put in a 
foundation, laid the joists for the floor, 
and partly laid the floor when the city 
attempted to cancel the permit. 

Held that this action was unwarranted. 


by him situated in a residential 


basement, 
concrete 





proper city officer, in the absence of 
mit for the construction 
ulding and the 
faith the 
building, he q 


licens¢ SOl 


arty 


ences the 


acting on the 


reol col erection ot a 


res something more than 


i mere ething in the nature of 


vested right, and the permit cannot then 


be revoked by the city.” The authorities 
cited 
lhe city is not liable in damages for th 
vrongful revocation of i building per 
by its council, since the officers of the city 
I eting 11 governmental capacity. 


( ses cited Che pas ing and enforce ment 


ot zoning ordinances is a gov. 


rn? nt 
a ernme 


Recent Zoning Literature 


ZONING 


l V kh) f lourr 99 
Wi 9 Ss New York ( I 
i for 1927, cor I 

sel i to the society en l 

The O on ¢ th New Yor! ( ‘ 
Building Rese I Phe per was W 


Annual Report f the 


Are Your Citizens Getting a Square Deal 


in Assessments for 


By J. M. ¢ 


hye } ndatnon of our , 
t In pro n to equal I 
ents r eq ilues is ther 
l he amo t of taxes } d on re ; 
If the real estate of one home owner 
ssessed at SO per cent of its ] 
that of another at 40 r cer | 
average being, let us sav, 60 per cent 
one home owner is actually taxed 
third more than his proportionate sl} 
while the taxpaver whose prope 


praised at 40 per cent is paving onlv two 
thirds of his proportionat« X his is a 
very common condition, brought about 


chiefly through indifference and lack of 


knowledge on the part of city officials 
Inasmuch as the general propert tax 


has increased greatly in recent vears, lo 


has become a matter of vital cor 


dem 


is possible 


taxation 
Property owners are 


] 


inding re 


(one é 


cern 
lief wherever relief 
that and 
trary valuation for tax purposes 


1 
i 


irbi- 
Appraisal! 


permit of 


can must be eliminated is 


methods in many cities gross 


I 


acc! 


Says, 


sum 


Building 


iwson 


“Th, 


which 


Pp 


irate det 


‘ 


hie 


j 
i 


laxation / 
‘LEMINSHAW 


; } 
é » method 
l s ; rs . ? 
' 1 given 
' ¥ + ] 
i re 
' 
P no 
i with the » 
1 eq hle who le 
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Value Defined 
simple 
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V ilue. 


g£ives S a vet 
He 
the 
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YOUR STREETS with 
Gecovrrs and BRASS PIPE 


HEN Copper or Brass is used for water service pipe, 

municipalities and property owners are not confronted 
with the expense and inconvenience of tearing up their 
streets, lawns and pavements. For Copper and Brass are the 
best pipe made. They CANNOT RUST and therefore will 
not leak or burst. Copper or Brass pipe gives satisfactory 
service for a lifetime. 

It is true that Copper or Brass costs slightly more than the 
best grade of corrodible metal. But after a few years of 
service they prove much cheaper because they do not require 
costly replacements. 

Corrodible water service pipe soon rusts. Then it either 
becomes choked up or bursts. Expensive repairs follow. 
Streets and lawns are torn up to make replacements. 

One substantial repair bill, made necessary by corroded 
pipe, means a greater total outlay than your investment in 
rustproof Copper or Brass pipe. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 


Our Technical Department 


will gladly co-operate with 
you on water service pipe. 


There is no cost or obligation. 
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This is a 
n lost sight of when valuing prop- 
irly all and 
r pet rules and formulas for valu- 
lings, the most popular one being 
ic-foot Total of 
recently erected are obtained and 


alue Oo} tie and 


assessors engineers 


method costs 


eubic-foot cost computed. 
then used as a 
properties It is 
slight 
area and in height 
that 


cost 


tual 
basis for 


sts 


are 
similar olten 
ked that a 
tion, in ground 
\ r the 
st estimate 
10 


it cost to replace 


few changes in 


to such extent 
of the 
20 | 


cost in 
cubic-foot 
from to er cent off. The 
new less cde pre- 
is fan to 

in the minds of many of those who 

sl | know better 
location, obsolescence 


itv, with rule-of-thumb depreciation, 


and sound value seems 
Improper considera- 
and earning 
, d by a number of men of 

\ ng opinions, can result only in 


n attempted revaluation a rather dull 


wick ly 


mak- 


failure 
Judgment an Important Element 
in Valuation 
The revaluation of a city should be 
made by as few appraisers as possible 


Judgment is an important element in valu- 
tion, and the less variation in judgment 

better. 

Dwelling properties represent the great- 
individual 

ill things are to be kept in their right 
pro} follows that the time 
and thought should be spent on the equit- 
ible valuation of these properties. It is 
quite impossible to value dwellings equit- 


est number of properties, and 


ortion it most 


ably without first establishing their sound 
for valuation 
the fair sale 


a direct relation- 


physical value as a_ basis 
With but few exceptions, 
value of dwellings bears 
snip to physical value 

The deve lopme nt of square -foot costs of 
and 


struction, with schedules of cost variations 


houses of various areas, types, con- 


Irom base, properly checked and tested. 
should be the first step. It will be found 
that certain types of houses in a certain 
district have a fair sale value, a certain 
percentage above the physical value plus 
the value of the land. In another district 


the percentage may be less. Again, there 
will be 


sirable 


rows of houses in the more unde- 
fair value will 
run something less than the physical value. 
It will be the 
will, as for each 
district 


sections whose sale 


found, however, that 
hold true 


ratio 
i general rule, 


Fine old houses, structurally sound and 
costly to replace yet poorly located, fre- 
quently have a fair sale but 30 
per cent or 40 per cent of their physical 
value. 


value of 


Factors Affecting Business Property 


Valuations 
In the matter of establishing the valua- 
tion of business properties, location and 


earning capacity as well as physical value 
are of prime importance. The values ap- 
plied to land, however, will usually take 
care of the location factor. Many small 
cities have dozens even hundreds of 
three- or four-story commercial buildings 
worth no more than adjoining buildings of 


or 
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the same ground area vet only two stories valuation o l o a full go- 
high. The fact is that the third and fourth ing concern, pr ded the property 1s 
stories will frequently not bring in suffi- wholly adequate; however, very few man- 
cient income to warrant their maintenance facturing plants are modern or fully ade- 
Normal income properly capitalized should quate Morover very few manufacturing 
be a factor of great importance It must companies can be regarded as tull going; 
also be borne in mind that some buildings they are usually s ewhere on the road 
cost twice as much to own as others; between g g nd bankruptey 
therefore, in order to be of any value the There isn’t one I turing company 
rate of capitalization must needs be ina hundred that w tL exactly duplicate 
worked out for each structurs its present prope ruired ‘ 

The valuation of industrial property for Obsolescence n , . . 
taxation generally presents knotty prob- struction nd iach ning capa 
lem to the assessor Almost invariably ike tremendous sin tl 
these values are established by compro- ton of most indus plants 
mise As a result of compromise valua- Despite all the difficulties encounters 
tions, the greatest Inequalities ire generally in the valuation property it cel 
found among the assessments of manufac- tainlv is possible to have a thorough and 
turing plants ist valuation when truly scientific metl 

It Is generally conceded that cost to re- ods are em] loved w On sense ad 


place new less de represents 


| lair sou 


preciation 


A Prize Competition to Interest Children 
in Accident Prevention 


UNICIPAL officials and civie organi- 
zations may be glad local 


Council, 108 East O}] 
lll. E 


the 


Street, Chicago 


N 


to give ich COMPOosItio! should 


present, in 


publicity to a 


prize competition just an- upper left-hand corner, the full nam 
nounced by the National Safety Council. of the pupil, age, grade and the name and 
It is addressed to school children, and address of the school. Be sure to identify 
reads as follows your composition, giving the complete ad 
“If you're a boy or girl, it may pay you dress of your scl city and st 
to find five flaws in the accompanying No entries will be returned. The cont 
photograph. Fifty cash prizes will be will close on May 1, 1928 
awarded by the National Safety Council Boys and girls oO their rel 
to boys and girls who are students in pub-_ tives and nds ie incorrect fea 
lic, private and parochial elementary, tures of the photograph, but each compo 
preparatory and high schools, for the best sition must be origin Please limit your 
essays pointing out the faults in the pic- essay to not 300 words 
ture. There is nothing ealed in the pic- 
“The awards: first prize, $25; second tur The flaw nly pointed o 
prize, $10; third prize, $5; four prizes of $3 and should be o ter a little stud) 
each; five prizes of $2 each and thirty- There are certair e practices shown 
eight prizes of $1 each. The purpose of which should: e indulged in by motor 
this contest is to induce people to think ists Who wal I wccidents study 
more about the prevention of accidents on he innel I whicl the machine 
the streets and highways which last year irked. Not I has the necess 
took a toll of more than 24,000 lives equ nt Is ther thing shown tha 
Entries should be sent to the Picture snould have re ntion by the ¢ 
Puzzle Contest Director. National satety officials 

















‘‘WHAT IS WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE?’’ 


This photograph is being used as the basis of the prize essay competition on traffic accident 
prevention, above mentioned 
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DiESELS 
lo Pajamas/ 


It’s a long jump from an Anderson Diesel to a suit 




















of pajamas, but the distance is covered with remark- 


able speed and considerable saving in power cost. 


The plants of the Sexton Manufacturing Co., makers of 








fine underwear and nightwear, at Fairfield, Ill., are 
powered by Anderson Diesels. They do save money— 


there’s no doubt about that. 





You're anxious to produce power at a saving, 
that’s natural — it’s more than natural— 
it's easy. Put an Anderson Diesel on the 


10b, and make us prove It. 



















book let 


which tells you much about this 


There is an easy-to-read 


prime mover —it should be in 
your hands. It will be if you 
will send for it. 


Do it today. 





Anderson Engine 


& Fdry. Co. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 





SALES & SERVICE BRANCHES 


New York New Orleans 

Memphis Dallas Waco = : ’ 

San Antonio Tampa = rN 
Oklahoma City 


ANBBRSON 


}0) Joy Ne; SUSE NIG bd INGE; S 
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Cost of Government in the United Siates, 
1925-1926.—National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc. New York. 1927. vii + 294 pp. 






of government is the third 
United States The 
community pays the governmental bills. Hence, 
the responsibility for placing government upon 
an efficient basis will continue to rest with the 
element of the citizenship With 


The business 
largest business in the 


intelligent 


something of this point of view, and with the 
conviction that the first step is a better and 
more widespread knowledge on the part of 


those who pay, of facts concerning the finan 
cial position of the business of government, the 
National Industrial Conference Board, issues 
this latest, and the fifth, of its series of studies 
The volume contains data on Public Expendi- 
tures and Public Debt; the Volume of Taxa- 
tion. and the Geographical Distribution of Tax 
Collections: and the Social and Economic Dis- 
tribution of Tax Burdens. Also, Fiscal Aspects 
of Education, and Fiscal Aspects of Highway 
Construction and Maintenance, are presented, 
with a chapter on Taxpayers’ Associations, and 
a General Summary with Conclusions. Volu 
minous tables and charts supplement the text. 

Citizenship Through Problems.—By James 
B. Edmonson, Professor of Secondary Educa 
tion, University of Michigan; and Arthur Don 
dineau, in charge of Supervision of Instruction, 
Detroit Public Schools. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 1928. 550 pp. $1.60. 

This textbook on community civics differs 
from many others on the same topic in its 
emphasis on actual investigation and ‘‘learn- 
ing through participation.’’ It is divided into 
six main parts: The Meaning and Obligations 


of Group Life; Problems of Community Wel 
fare: The Individual and His Economic Well 
being; Problems of the Economic and Indus- 


trial Life of a Community; The Machinery of 
Government; and the Appendix, containing the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, 
a simplified parliamentary procedure, a recom- 
mended school library list of 14 books, and 
other sections for teachers. There are nume- 
rous effective illustrations, many of which 
earry questions as sub-captions to bring out 
their application. 

Seven Years of City Planning, Buffalo and 
Environs.—An address in which Chauncey J. 
Hamlin, retired President of the Buffalo, N. Y., 
City Planning Association, recounted, before 
that body, the milestones of progress already 
passed in the carrying forward of the Plan to 
final achievement. In City Facts, January, 
1928. (Apply to the publication, 110 Delaware 
Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y.) 

Country Planning in the Ruhr District.—By 
Dr. Robert Schmidt, Director of Town Planning 
for the Ruhr Region. A paper read before the 
Town Planning Institute (London) in which 
the self-governing, corporate body, the Re- 
gional Planning Federation, of the Ruhr, is 
described, together with its methods of deal- 
ing with such problems as traffic, housing, and 
the provision of open spaces. Six pages, illus 
trated, with discussions appended, in the 
Journal of the Town Planning Institute, Jan- 
uary, 1928, the address of which is 11 Arundel 
Street, London, W. C. 

Suburban Forest Preserves.—By Forrest 
Crissey. A 4-page article in American Forests 
and Forest Life, February, 1928, describing the 
Cook County, Illinois, Forest Preserves, the 
30,500 acres of which are in active use by the 
people. Illustrated. 35 cents. (Apply to the 
magazine, 1523 L Street, Washington, D. C.) 


Report of the Portland City Planning Com- 
mission on a Major Traffic Street System.—A 
32-page report illustrated with charts, maps, 
and photographs, submitted to the public for 
discussions and recommendations, December, 
1927. It falls into two major divisions: a 
general discussion of the necessities for plan- 
ning; and the major traffic street plan. (Ap- 
ply to J. C. Ainsworth, President of the Com- 
mission, Portland, Ore.) 


The Community Use of Schools.—By Eleanor 


T. Glueck, Research Assistant, Milton Fund 
Project in Criminology, Harvard University 
1925-1928 Williams and Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore, Md 1927. xiv 222 pp. $3.00. 

This is a remarkably complete study of a 
social and educational problem of tremendous 
scope. The author has had the cooperation of 


the National 
the United 
University 


Community 


States 


Center Association, 
Bureau of Education, State 
Extension Divisions, State Depart 
ments of Public Instruction, and other institu- 
tions and agencies in a nation-wide survey of 
the field. With the results of this survey as 
background material, she has proceeded ‘‘to 
examine the schoolhouse as an instrumentality 
for the organization of neighborhood life 
civic, social, and recreational,’’ answering in- 
cidentally all such questions as these What 
is the nature and extent of the use of schools 
for community purposes in the various states! 
What differences are there in the character of 
school centers in urban and rural districts! 
What is the nature of the administrative ma- 
chinery for the community use of schools! To 
what extent is there democratic control! What 
is the relation self-government and 
self-support in centers! In showing 
the present extent and character of community 
use of school buildings, Dr. Glueck has afforded 
a point of departure for study and discussion 
as to future developments To quote 
the foreword, by Dr. Henry W. Holmes, 
of the Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, ‘‘It is to be hoped, indeed, that 
this volume and other studies and discussions 
in the same field will eventually result in defi 
nite provisions for the community use of schools 
throughout the country.’’ 


Report of the New York State Tax Commis- 


between 
school 


from 
Dean 


sion, 1926.—This annual publication is a sub 
stantially bound volume of 499 pages It is 
issued as State Legislative Document No. 7, 
1927, and contains, as in former years, a vast 


amount of detail statistical matter concerning 
state and local taxation in New York, with a 
table (corrected to the summer of 1927) show- 
ing the ‘‘Statas of Certain Tax Matters in 
the Various States.’’ Laws relating to taxation 
enacted in 1926, and New York tax decisions 
during 1926 are among material included, in 
addition to the statistical tables which make 
up the bulk of the volume. (Apply to J. B 
Lyon Co., Printers, Albany.) 

A City Planning Primer.—Prepared by the 


Advisory Committee on Zoning, Division of 


Building and Housing, Department of Com- 
merce; John M. Gries, Chief. This is a printed 
edition with foreword by Secretary Herbert 
Hoover, of the City Planning Primer issued in 
preliminary, mimeographed form in February, 
1927, a substantial part of which was pub- 
lished in Tue Amertcan City, January, 1927, 
pp. 89-95 5 cents. (Apply to Government 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 

Patterson Park, Baltimore.—Pamphlet No. 2 
of a series entitled ‘‘Public Parks of Balti- 
more’’ being issued by the Board of Park Com 
missioners gives the hundred years’ 
Patterson Park, with descriptions of its pres- 
ent-day recreational facilities, including the 
commodious new musical pavilion and radio 
broadcasting station. This series is typical of 
the generally informative literature which park 
departments are using to educate the public 
of their cities to wider interest in parks. (Ap- 
ply to J. V. Kelly, Secretary, Druid Hill Park, 
Baltimore, Md.) 

Cincinnati in the Future: Its problems and 
Responsibilities.—By Alfred Bettman. A 31- 


history of 


page article in The Women’s City Club 
Bulletin, Cincinnati, issue of February, 1928, 
in which the city charter, the city plan, pub- 


lic utilities programs, and financial administra- 
tion in that city are discussed, with emphasis 
placed upon the importance of intelligent citi 
zens’ organizations and the creation of in- 
telligent public opinion. (Apply to the Club, 
528 E, Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


Principles of Public Administration.—By W. 


F. Willoughby, Director, Institute for Govern- 
ment Research The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, Md 1927. 720 pp. $5.00 


This volume is the fifth and largest of the 
series on Principles of Administration published 
by the Institute for Government Research, at 
Washington, which has also issued 16 books 
on Studies in Administration and numerous 
Service Monographs of the United States Gov- 
ernment. The book at hand is a systematio 
treatise presenting a general analysis and pic 
ture of administration as a branch of political 
science. It proceeds from a realization of the 
immense importance of administration in pres- 


ent-day government, as compared with the 
older emphasis on electoral, legislative and 
traditionally executive functions. It is writ- 
ten for students of political science and of 
ficials having to do with general legislation 


and administration 
tive technicians 


, rather than for administra- 
Although its emphasis is on 
state governments, it has 
much of value to students of local government. 

Codification of Ordinances.—By F. D. Green- 
man, Assistant Director, New York State 
Bureau of Municipal Information This is 
Publication Number 6 of the Municipal Ad 
ministration Service, and is a ‘‘practical man 
ual of procedure It discusses the need of 
codification, and suggests a model outline for 
administrative and penal 49 pp. 25 
cents Municipal Administration 
sroadway.) 

Toledo’s Play Progress in 1927.—An article 
reviewing the city’s recreational status and re- 


the national and 


codes. 
(Apply to the 


Service, 261 


cent progress made, as based upon the annual 
report of the Recreation Commissioner for 
1927 Two pages in the Toledo City Journal 
(Ohio), issue of February 11, 1928. (Apply 


to the Commission of Publicity and Efficiency.) 
Fees for Licenses and Permits.—<A 


report, 
with recommendations, made by the Budget 
Commissioner of Boston, Mass., to the City 
Council, October 15,1927, suggesting greater 
use of city fees in order to relieve the real 


estate burden New legislation is recommended 

providing that fees be fixed by the Oity 
Council with the approval of the Mayor,’’ to- 
gether with recommendations for the creation 
of a Central Permit Bureau, and a schedule 
of licenses and permits. City Document 99, 
1927. (Apply to the City Clerk.) 

Birth, Stillbirth, and Infant Mortality 
Statistics for the Birth Registration Area of 
the United States, 1925.—This-is part 1 of 
the eleventh annual report on this subject is 
sued by the Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce. The 246 pages are devoted to 
rate tables and general tables. The descriptive 
and explanatory text will be presented in part 
II, which will also include the text for Mor- 
tality Statistics, 1925. 60 cents. (Apply to 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 

Amounts Raised by Community Chests and 
Welfare Federations.— Bulletin No. 18 of the 
Association of Community Chests and Coun 
cils shows figures covering amounts raised by 

chests and welfare federations in 
the United Canada for the years 
1925-1928. Figures are given by cities, grouped 
according to population. (Apply to the Associa 


community 


States and 


tion, Graybar Building, New York.) 
Municipal) Recreation in Oakland.—-A 38- 
page bulletin published by the Recreation De 


partment of Oakland, Calif., to inform the pub- 
lic fully of the play facilities at its disposal. 
A well-made piece of public recreation publicity 
attractively illustrated (Apply to R. W. 
iperintendent of Recreation.) 





Robertson, Si 


Minneapolis Traffic Ordinance. 
@ compact 62-page pamphlet for distribution 
by the Department, ‘‘for the guidance 
of the public in the use of the streets to lend 
cooperation and assistance in the promotion of 
convenience and safety.’’ Indexed. 1928. 
(Apply to Frank W. Brunskill, Superintendent 
of Police, Minneapolis, Minn.) 
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An Outstanding Project in 1927— 


THE MOUNT AIRY RESERVOIR AT CINCINNATI 
STANDPIPES FABRICATED AND ERECTED BY P. I. W. 


‘mong the outstanding jobs reported b fortress but this same standpipe group im- 
Engineering News-Record for 1927 was th pressively camouflaged in brick and concrete. 
ammoth, 8,500,000-gallon reservoir and pre Progress pictures of the tank erection are 
re equalizer at Mount Airy, Cincinnati, Ohio, shown 
tr Beye" tet vie built standpipes of the P. I. W.. engines ring, erection and plant 
5 ' facilities permit even immense jobs like this 
7 Standpipes 50’ dia. x 70’ high to be handled as ordinary routine work . 
2 Standpipes 25 dia. x 70’ high Let P. I. W. engineers submit helpful speci- 
4 Standpipes 22' dia. x 70 high fications and suggestions on your water stor- 
age or pressure problem whether municipal or 
he key illustration is not of a medieval industrial 


“Pnnsylvania” Tank Cars 


P. I. W. products include: 


Smokestacks 


Oil Refinery Equipment Standpipes 
Tanks up to 120,000 Bblis. Capacity Water Tanks 
Agitators Penstocks 


Stills 
Condenser Boxes 


PETROL 


NEW VORK 


CHICAGO 


Riveted Steel Pipe 
Metal Ladles 


Branch Plant—Beaumont, 


Annealing Boxes 

Blast Furnace Equipment 
Storage Bins 

General Light and Heavy 
Steel Plate Construction 

P. I. W. Steel Shipping Barrels 


Texas 


COMPANY 





SHARON, PA. 
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A Manual of Municipal and County 
Edited by L. H. Weir. With a fore- 
President Coolidge. 2 volumes. xiv 
Illustrated with 346 maps, charts 
photographs. A. 8. Barnes and Company 
w York 1928. $15.00. 


‘his exhaustive work is based upon a nation 
de survey undertaken by the Playground and 
reation Association of America in coopera 
with the American Institute of Park 
itives at the request of President Coolidge 
owing his first National Conference on Out 
or Recreation. Under supervision of L. H 
Veir, Director, and a national committee 
rmed for the purpose, practically all incor 


Parks: 
rks. 

rd by 
1019 pp 


rated communities of 8,000 population and 
ver were personally visited, and data were 
btained from smaller incorporated places by 
questionnaire Thus there resulted such an 
srray of facts, figures, diagrams, and photo- 
graphs as has not been heretofore assembled 


The actual scope of the book is much greater 
than its title indicates 


even The introductory 
explanation, ‘‘Old Parks and New’’ fixes a 
definition for the word park’’ broad enough 
to include playground and recreational areas 
and to bring all matters of their administra 
tion, finance, programs and activities within the 
field of study. Chapter-end bibliographies, and 
a final chapter of references to general pub 
lished material on parks, add greatly to the 
practical value of the work, making it virtu- 


ally the equivalent of a series of handbooks 


on the subjects it includes 

A discursive examination on ‘‘Why Parks?’’ 
is followed in Volume 1 by chapters on ‘‘Gen 
eral Planning of a Park System,’’ ‘‘Examples 
of General Municipal and County Park Plan- 
ning,’’ ‘‘Elements in the Design of Park and 
Recreational Areas,’" ‘‘Construction Notes,’’ 
‘‘General Administrative Control of Parks,’’ 


and ‘‘Park Financing.’’ 

Volume 2 contains a group of chapters on 
what are popularly thought of as the more 
technical and specialized departments of the 
subject, including ‘‘The Park Engineering 
Division,’’ Horticultural Division,’’ ‘‘Zoo 
logical Parks and Aquariums,’’ and ‘‘ Botanical 
Gardens,’’ with other chapters on such sub 
jects as the policing, lighting and sanitation 


of recreational areas 
tenance of 


and on the general main 
park properties 

will give 
informa 


No running list of topics, however 
an idea of the 
tion given headings. Chap 
ter 3. for contains 37 pages made 
up chiefly of statistical data on park programs 


tremendous amount of 
the 


instance 


under various 


of cities. divided into population groups, with 
specific descriptions from a few cities under 
each classification showing in detail informa 
tion concerning their parks, school sites, and 
other recreational areas, and with an added 
section devoted to county park facts and fig- 
ures. The chapter in Volume 2 devoted to the 


Recreational Service Division contains elabo 
rate information on play programming, dis- 
eussing forms of popular recreation ranging 
all the way from county recreation day pro- 
grams to puppet theaters, and from athletic 


leagues to stilt walking. 


The Goal of May Day—A Year-Round Com- 
munity Child Health Program.—Prepared by 
the Division of Publications and Promotion in 
Collaboration with the other divisions of the 
American Child Health Association, 370 Seventh 


Avenue, New York. 79 pp. Tllustrated. May 
Day is Child Health Day. This pamphlet is 
full of information as to organizing the pro- 
tective and educational measures for child 


health that May Day now presents and stimn- 
lates. Actual results are shown, and a plan 
is given for coordinating the health work of all 
community groups and national organizations 
The material is comprehensive and definite and 


most interestingly presented (Apply to the 
American Child Health Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York.) 

Vermont Goes Ahead.—Volume 2, No. 2, of 
Vermont Progress, official publication of the 


Vermont State Chamber of Commerce for Feb- 


ruary, 1928, is devoted principally to authori 
tative articles on the restoration of the rail 
roads, and activities and plans of the Ver- 
mont Highway Department after the flood. Re 


veals the new will-to-achieve in which Ver- 
monters in overcoming a great disaster, have 
set out (in the words of Governor John E 


Weeks), to ‘‘remake Vermont a better and 
nobler state, and ourselves a people of greater 
fellowship and grander achievements.’’ (Ap 
ply to the Chamber, St. Albans, Vt.) 
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_ Recreation and Amusement Among Negroes 
in Washington, D. C By William H. 


Jones 


Derricotte and Company, W ashington, D. C 
1927 xv 216 pp $2.60 postpaid 
A new book by a negro author. It is based 


upon thoroughgoing, first-hand studies begun in 


1925 by the Howard University Department of 


Sociology, of which the author is a professor 
The material as presented falls into four chief 
divisions: Non-Commercial Recreation; Com 
mercial Recreation; Some Behaviour Sequences 





of Inadequate Amusement and Recreation: and 
certain conclusions and recommendations 
arrived at as a result of the findings of the 
study. One of the chief conditions shown as 
existing in Washington to a greater extent than 
in other leading American cities s the bi- 
racial organization of society rh by fer 
ence, has a good and a bad side, tending on 
the one hand develop organized expression 
of certain racial gifts as contribution to the 
cultural and recreational life but on the 
ther hand operating to cut off the intellectual 
and unsocial elements from all participation 
in more conventional leisure-time pursuits such 
as their tastes dictate The work is char- 
acterized by a dignity of scholarship in the 
marshaling of facts and a soundness of con- 
clusions based thereon; and while it discloses 
certain glaring deficiencies in negro recreation 
in Washington as measured against the ideal, 
it indicates a vitality of spirit among those 
meeting the problem which argues well for con 


tinued progress. 


The Problem of Vocational Guidance.—-By 
George E. Myers. Professor of Vocational 


Education and Guidance, University of Mich 
igan. The Macmillan Co., New York 1927 
$11 pp $1.60. 


The haphazard and wasteful method or lack 


of method in the finding of jobs on the part 
of the 1,500,000 young people who turn from 
school to work each year in the United States, 
and the way in which vocational guidance seeks 
to meet the problem, are the subject-matter 
of this book, which ic intended for parents 
social workers, and teachers in general as well 
as for those more directly in guidance work 


Vocational education and the 


guidance and placement are simply and lucidly 


technique of 


dealt with Discussion of the supply of jobs, 
and the factors relative thereto, is evidently 
regarded as beyond the scope of the book. 
Digest of Vermont Transportation Survey 
4 10-page report in Public Roads, December, 
1927, of a cooperation survey made by the 
Vermont Highway Board and the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads to determine 
the present and future importance of various 
sections of the state highway. Elaborately il 
lustrated with photographs, maps and charts 
10 cents (Apply to Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washing 


ton, D. C.) 


Proposed Building Ordinance.—A brochure 
of 11 pages issued by the Portland Cement 
Association, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, 
Iil., 1927. Designed especially for 
smaller municipalities where sepa- 
building inspection department in charge 
of a full-time building official. The city 
neer or some other official would have the re 
sponsibility for enforcement. A modern build 
small municipality is 
the definite 
established, and 
The document is 
through 


December, 
there is no 
rate 


eng! 


ing ordinance in a 
valuable 


regulations 


because of construction 


therein because of 
its enforceableness 


to take full 


arranged 


advantage, adoption by 


reference. of reports issued by the Department 
of Commerce Building Code Committee and 
other national bodies Section 27 of the or 
dinance lists such publications Adoption by 
reference is not sanctioned under the laws 
of all states, but suggested alternative prac 


tice is also given (Apply to the Association.) 


A Study of 
S. Canning, Engineering 
Automobile Club 


complete 


the Traffic Problem.——William 
Director of the Key 
stone has provided a thought 
ful and scientifically organized report 
of 32 pp. on traffic 
county, state and borough. 


present problems of city, 


The best precedent 


in making traffic studies has been followed 
and numerous charts have been used to show 
factors influencing general conditions The 
study will be suggestive to state-wide and 
sectional organizations, as well as to traffic 
officials, elsewhere (Apply to the Club, 250 
South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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Lockstep and Corridor—By Charles L 
Clark and Earle Edward Eubank, Ph.D. The 
University of Cincinnati Press 1927 177 pi 


$2.50 
count of 35 
other penal or correctional 


The first-named author, whose a 


years in prisons and 


institutions distributed among ten separate 
convictions constitute he body of the book, 
s at present in the Vandalia honor farm col 


my of the Illinois State Penitentiary, where 





he wrote his autobiography at the suggestion 
f Profes Eubank, head of the Department 
of Sociology at the University of Cincinnat 

vho had become acquainted with him in 1918 
The book nstitutes an absorbing and gen 
erally convincing story of influences, customs 
and occurrences the underworld, particu 
arly among profes nal thieves rhirty pages 
following the narrative are taken up by ob 
ervation and I isions of the second 
author witt pe al reference t the general 
social implications of the case 


Should the Construction of Houses Be Dis- 
couraged at This Time?—-By Bernard J. New- 
man, Managing Director, Philadelphia Housing 
Association Following 
that 


declarations 
of thousands 


public 


there was an overproduction 


of dwellings in Philadelphia and that all 
building projects should be curtailed for a 
period of two years, the Housing Association 
made a study of the subject, put forth in this 
pamphlet, which contains a careful, detailed 
analysis of the city’s housing situation. Among 
its conclusions are these: that casual observa 
tions of unsold houses form a fallacious basis 
of estimate and that curtailing construction 
pending the absorption of present new hous 
ing would tend to unstabilize future housing 
(Apply to the Director.) 

A Plan with Teeth in It.—A 12-page pam 
phiet by N. G. Slaughter, D.D.S., describing 
the schoo] dental program that has been car 
ried out in Athens, Ga Reprinted by the 
Child Health Demonstration Committee, with 
additions, from Hygeia, December, 1927 The 
original text copyright by the American 
Medical Association The illustrations add to 
the interest of this account of a 100 per cent 
record of denta corrections in the white 
schools of Athens, and the explanation of how 
the plan is being maintained (Apply to the 
Committee 37 Seventh Ave New York 


The Official Bulletin of Rocky Mount, N. C.— 





The monthly bulletin is sent out with the city’s 
water, electric light, and gas b It is a 
t-size folder, with a definite, en 

essage each month from the City 

Harrison Gray Otis vr from some 

one of the municipal departments The first 
few issues presented the following reference 
features: a consolidated sample city balance 
sheet from an auditor's report; an information 
and service directory of the city; offer of ser 
vice from the Health Department; location of 
fire-alarm boxe parking rules and hand and 
arm signals for torists (Apply the City 


Manager.) 


The Present Status of Maternal and Infant 


Hygiene in the United States.—A 30-page pam 
phlet by Lee K. Frankel, Ph.D., Second Vice- 
President Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
New York, consisting of an address delivered 
Sefore the Child Hygiene Section of the Amer 
ican Publ Health Association in October, 
1927 (Apply to Dr. Frankel.) 

Mortgage Investments in Queens Borough 


4 $4-page booklet issued by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the Borough of Queens New 
York City, te ng of the advantages of that 
borough for building constructior and mort 
gage investment (Apply to Chamber of Com 
merce, Long Island City, N. Y.) 


How to Organize a Music Week Committee. 


4 3-page leaflet of recommendations for in 
dividual groups wishing to take the initiative 
toward the observance of National Music Week, 
beginning annually the first Sunday in May 
(Apply to National Music Week Committee, 45 
West 45th Street, New York.) 

Tournament of Roses, Pasadena, Calif A 
profusely llustrated booklet descriptive of 
Pasadena and the annual tournament Issued 
January 1, 1928, by the Pasadena Star-News 


Apply to the Star-News.) 
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austin “TATTLE WONDER’ 


PUBLIC SERVICE DITCHER | 
for Digging , 


SHALLOW SEWERS, LATERALS, PIPE LINES 
GAS LINES and TELEPHONE CONDUIT 


features, 


1— Heaviest machine built 
weight well dis- 
tributed to pre- i 
vent jumping 
while dig- 
ging and & 
to hold @ 
trench 
line 

2--Digs 9 inches from trees, 
poles or other obstruc- 
tions 

3--Two speeds for excavator 
chain and buckets 

4--Two speeds’ conveyor 
belt 

5— Quick shift conveyor 

6—Boom shifts to either 
side’of machine 

7—-Positive boom crowd 

8—Only ditcher with a 
positive spring type 
bucket cleaner 
9 Only ditcher that will 

successfully dig sticky 

soil 

| 10—Digs 30 inches wide, 8 

feet and 10 feet deep 
11--Digs 12 feet to 100 feet 
per minute 

12 Works in confined spaces 

13—-Safety factors prevent 
damage to machinery 















THE FASTEST DIGGING DITCHER | 
BUILT, .PATENTED FEATURES 
ALL STEEL CONSTRUCTION . 
SIMPLE~COMPACT —- RUGGED 
* DIGS ANY SOIL FORMATION 
QUICKLY AND ECONOMICALLY 


































14--One-man operated a 
N 
AUSTIN MACHINERY CORPORATION 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
SALES OFFICES 
New York, N. Y., 30 Church St. Cleveland, O., 2112 Superior Viaduct Detroit, Mich., 7436 Fourteenth St. 
Chicago, Ill., 1355 Railway Exchange Bide. Salt Lake City, 311 Ness Bldg. Toronto, Can., 17 Waller St. 


St. Louis, Mo., 1500 N. Broadway Dallas, Tex., 209% N. Clinton St. Los Angeles, Cal., 1947 Mateo St. 
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9 e Life and Work of an English Landscape The Story of Architecture.—By 1 I The Invisible Government by W ’ 
A itect.—By Thomas H Mawson, F.L.S Tallmadge Ww. W. N on and Company. New _ = ' er ~ peas” 
: - « Seribner’s Sons, New York 1927 York 1927 12 py $ 1928 169 | $ 
368 pp. $7.50 There has been hithert no singie mpre ! the f r . Hi 
s the autobiography of a landscape hensive. non-technical history , a pre ae S ; 3 delivered ‘ 
t whose public and private commissions America Mr. Ta sdge as a Fe : f ) and tw F y 
ed not only throughout the British Isles the American Inst Archite and » ¢ 27 t 
to Continental Europe, the Near East and ic, of fnent , ' narrat . ‘ 
. Some of the most famous of his removed the dis - eff. . H CS v 
ns are those of the Peace Palace at the story be es places a delig . , ~ 
: and Queen Alexandra's Danish hom nentary pon tl , and ecor 1 D S g g &§ 
town planning activities include the re fluer asserting tl es in the } i 
ng of Athens and Salonica n Gree " d } ‘ grea Dé g and 
Regina and Vancouver, in Canada Ir and +) f . 
glimpses are given of the preparat ect . hi ; { 
any brilliant commissions ind of the } ries pers} , ‘ie , 
tacts with persons of international pron f the Wor I ( R 189 I 
e thereby involved sut perhaps the most 1 
resting part of the work, and the one whict 4 = 
appeal most to workers in this and allied : ; 
. essions, is that devoted to the series of eader agre¢ t : adage 
renticeships which the author served ov« praisa archite 
> ! years and in many branches of the sul he . fir +} . tiy If f 
keeping always in a direct line of progress pa } 1 
s high goal , . : ; , " f 
r ! : . Proceedings of the h Annual Meet 
Los Angeles Civic Center Street Plan.—<As to prof tl é é é mare’ nance ing Mater 
rted by the Los Angeles Regional] Plan f Amer , ae” re ing, American Society ing ! “es ial 
g Commission, Hugh R. Pomeroy, Secretary th 
yublished = ir The Community Bu 
: 1928, with plans Available in 8&8 The East Side of St. Aldate’s . 
reprint form. (Apply to The Community P . 
er, 827 Union League Building, Los An- “4: >: ‘ 
geles, Calif.) v 
The Dyche Stadium, Northwestern Univer = ' 
sity, Evanston, Ill.—A 6-page reprint from o I ( 
American Architect January 5 1928 : “yer QO ( I 
bing the design and construction of tl , kw : 
reinforced concrete and structural steel J \ oO 1 Py. : ~ ‘ 
at tic center, of which James Gamble Rogers 0 1 
he architect and Gavin Hadden the en a 
gineer The most modern principles of de Standard Handbook of Steel Construction The Reaso1 Why Urban Municipalitic 
gn have been followed in this bui ding, as is In 1923. the Ame i | tit P f Ste ( Should Have a Five Per Cent Debt-Incurr 
strated by plans and photographs. (Ap struction undert \ he k of pr ting Capacity on Full Value M I 
to Gavin Hadden, 607 Fifth Avenue, New form practice in the ir rt ower, | ‘ 
York.) formed for the purpose hiel dj 8-pag 
Street Name Signs By Adolph J. Post, ment figures fr acade engineering uI 
Senior Assistant Engineer, Public Works De architectural fields, prepared tl OnCerG 4 r ud } 
partment, Boston; and George H McCaffrey Specification neluded in tl nar A F “ose 
Acting Director of Research, Merchants’ Asso stantial \ ; f 384 pag 
ation, New York City. An 18-page discussior uther Other mate 
best practice in style, size, materials, colors f the A.I.S.C. Code of Standard Pra e and 
1 locations of street markers Illustrated a History of Steel a1 It wenden The Reasons for Present-Day Funeral Cost 
25 cents This is Publication Number 8 of the ‘Sections on Propertic tf sect s, For Fakes ( ( t Direct \ 
Municipal Administration Service, 261 Broad for Beam Loading, and General Mathema ( A 40-1 
way, New York. Table The Strength of Materia ete. $1 : 
(Apply to the Institute, 28 1dis Ave : tint % 
Some Desirable Goals for Motion Pictures New York.) t ug ; wt . 
By H. Dora Stecker. A paper read at the _ ' :' Py 
National Conference of Social Work. Des Family and Child Welfare Studies in Penn \ r and Tunera 
foines, May, 1927, in pamphlet form 10 pp sylvania, 1921-1926 sy Hug Brintor ’ es . ’ ‘ 
Described as ‘‘a consideration of motion pi¢ Tr A bibliograp! com] throug! ‘ t fe Ir 
tures, children, and community life’’ and con tior f the Department r Soc - I 
taining interesting statistical information in ty i Penns; nia, and tt Child Welfare | aaa ‘ 
cluding figures to show where movie theaters PDivisic Char A t f Pent , 
are ocated in relation to population centers ind pul hed by t ( ttee or »} ' gh an a : 
children attendance at movies; anda discus throy I 6r, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting f rg Je “ * 
sion of *‘What Is Needed.’’ (Apply to the Friend 13 pp. (Appl t the Cor tee rt ‘ = ee: oP * 
Conference, 277 East Long Street, Columbus, Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa f Lie her a 
) ‘ \ ¥ al . . 
” } Street Trees on Private Property A 4 g 
A Local Venereal Disease Program.—A paper article ir f Januar 1928 
read by Dr. Harry G. Irvine, Division of accompanied three pag f excellent phot Waste Disposal by Incineration 
Venereal Diseases, Minnesota State Board of grap} cor tuting i tion } Frede : 
Health and Associate Professor Dermatology N Ff ' t fs 
and Syphilis, Univ ity of Minnesota Medical method « hand t ' l } 
School, before the Conference of Illinois Health enhancement f the t ttractivens o ‘ 
; Officers, Springfield, Ill., and printed in the gents (Apr , 9 oe ‘ 
anuary issue of Illinois Healih News 9 pp Park St ati gar aes M , ; - 
and discussion. (Apply to Illinois State De 
partment of Public Health, Springfield, II.) Dust Explosion Code ( f t I 
jntlad lyr er a 
: An Airport for a Large City Prize Winners ojovatoy — ( 
: in the Warren Competition, Beaux Arts Inst hone g \ 
i tute of Design, with designs ranked first, se« ; S ( ) 
i nd, and third by the jury but not eligible for ;| e 4} } 
: prizes Five illustrations in the Bulletin of Stat, Mannws - f \ 
: the Institute, January 1928. (Apply to the wy; . Wi, P : "4s . 4 
institute, 126 East 75th Street, New York.) eked wit} ; ect t Abolish the Deat — ( 
Annexation Map of the City of Los Angeles. Ame R g §S 1 ( ) 
Folded, with covers Shows the area of the Apr t t ( te > We , ~ 
city as increased, during the fiscal year of New ¥ 
ag oes wee me ares of enon of the le A Statistical Analysis of Highway-Railroad 
new additions. (Apply to John C. Shaw, City . - ‘ 
Engineer, Los Angeles, Calif.) Grade Cros ~ g Ac — in 1 p21 
, ’ ’ ng H 
Architectural Control and Civic Design.—By  gineer \ G. I 
Carol Aronovici and Rollin L. MeNitt, city Highway Ecor nited Sta ’ 
planning consultants. Two articles reprinted Public R l1l-pag t Shall Capital Punishment Be Abolished 
from the Community Builder, January, 1928, / ; 1928 
discussing the theory and practice as well as ief g B 
ertain legal aspects of public control of build- grads ‘ é 5 ‘ a r 
ngs and other structures. (Apply to the maga know £ f - ndit ‘ ’ . rth 
tine, 827 Union League Building, Los Angeles, cents ApT to ernment Prit g Off ove (API ccague ¢ at lta 
Calif.) Wasi gt Dp ¢ ‘unis! nt, 104 Fifth A 
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PHILADELPHIA, TOO 


is having a PITOMETER WATER 
WASTE SURVEY, and is well 
pleased with the progress that is 


being made. 


Hardly a city in the land but would 
profit by such a survey. Losses 
through underground leaks, fixture 
leakages, underregistration of me- 
ters and unauthorized use of water 
exist in every system. A survey 
accounts for all the water supplied 
to the distribution mains each day. 


Write for bulletin 


The Pitometer Co. 
W ater Distribution Engineers 


52 Church St. New York City 




















IT’S POROUS 


RAPID DRAIN PIPE differs from all 
others in this: its porous, water seeps through 
its entire surface. It constitutes the most 
efficient and economical means known of 
removal of ground water in highways and 
streets, reservoirs, airports, tennis courts, 
golf courses, parks, playgrounds, bridges and 


Another difference between RAPID DRAIN 
PIPE and ordinary drainage pipe is that in- 
stead of being laid in sections with open 
joints and relying upon the joints to let the 
water penetrate, the concave and convex ends 
of this pipe fit tightly together, so that no 
roots or other foreign matter can penetrate 


sewage disposal plants. Have and perfect alignment is as- 
you any drainage problem? WALKER sured with no chance of dis- 


Consult us. Our expert will 
make a survey and report to 
you without fee or obligation. 


RAPID placement. Write for our cir- 
cular telling of still other 


DRAIN PIPE advantages. 


WALKER CEMENT PRODUCTS, INC. 


PLANT NO. 2 
BALDWIN, L. IL., N. Y. 
HEMPSTEAD, R. F. D. 3 


LITTLE FERRY, N. J. 








Mention Tue American Crry—it helps. 
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e Principles of Sanitation—-By C. H Internationale Neue Baukunst.—-Groszstadt 


> » 23 > 
Director of Sanitation, Tennessee Coal Architektur.—By Ludwig H Re ports Re ceive d 
d Railroad Co., etc F. A. Davis Co Hoffman, Stuttgart, Germa 1928 1927 Mawr Omens t Rey 
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tten primarily for sanitary inspectors 7h “ee a \ = Flas ( \ Dery 
ther health workers of less than pro ar : . _ . ; —" 7 4 
. f the Baubiicher serie whicl W i af 
3] status, this book presents in a rela " ~ . 
Baut Amerika! by Richard Neutr va . W Ww 
nple way the causes of the diseases ' first They ar na . ‘ ¢ } . ( 
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and the means of preventing these An i I 
. with the new architecture, in it nternationa ~ De 
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n an analysis of food in its relation to ; “i ’ 
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and a study of the prevention of oc 7" : I 
; from America as well as from Germany, Frar - : ; 
onal diseases A two-page bibliography age : \ KI \ 
min Holland and other European countries The ads 
ided The wealth of information that . ‘ le 
second is a textua and illustrated treatr 
contains is presented in a matter-of f tl matshtiead P Or; a ( 
: ie archite ire f the great cit r ling 
unner, and a corollary, effort is made to ‘ . ( 
. or dera r of city t i £ and plant £ 
the non-technical health worker an effec . K I I 
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agency of health education 
» , : yscrapers halis and heater tra stru¢ 
Salaries of Village Officials in Minnesota.— tures, airports, ete., and the building indust WW 
e pages of tables in the January, 1928, Both booklets ler free nagina ! 1 
f A esota Municipalities showing rate he desire to develop architectural f s and 
inner of compensation for ali officials of achievements adapted t modern civilizat ( 
ASS 25 cents. (Apply to the League und expressing its spirit in various ways ' 
versity Library, Minneapolis, Minn.) Logansport, Indiana, Gets an Industrial Fund ( 
The Torrens System in Cook County, Illinois. The campaign for this achievement, brief ( 
Presented by Joseph F. Haas, Recorder of accounts of similar acl ments in other « p 
Deeds and Registrar of Titles, compiled by J and ways in which industrial funds are t ; 
Scott Matthews, Chief Examiner of Titles, and ntelligently spent, are a included in a 1 
: . H 
ide possible by a publication appropriation page pamphlet just ied | The American . a 
by the Board of County Commissioners City Bureau y gar f ‘I - 
: HH 
pamphlet purposes to show benefits derived Am City, f 1 , ) 14 ars | 
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Real estate data concerning the county il, membership and operating progra (A t {J 
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OR 1928 Rex introduces the greatest advancement 
in the history of the paving industry—The Rex 
Mechanical Man. 
One pull on one lever and every operation concerned 


with getting the stuff into and out of the drum is per- 
formed automatically. 


This new development, the greatest in the history of 
the industry, makes the operator’s job far easier—and 
his daily yardages far greater. 

And it makes the contractor’s job easier. For it gives 
him, according to stop watch time studies, 40 actual 
minutes more mixing time per day. Forty minutes like 
that are worth 30 to 50 dollars per day. 


Find out how simple this new Rex development is— 
through the 1928 Paver Catalog. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 


767 Park Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 




















' Steel Tank Sewage Relift Stations 
relift 
vy automatic in 


which are com- 
operation and are 
ped with closed impeller type verti- 
sewage pumps direct-connected to ball- 
ring motors and controlled by means 
float-operated switches, have been de- 
ped by Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chi- 
go, Ill Each of 


m ill blows r 


stations 


Sewage 


these stations contains 
which keeps the station 


ntilated so that it is safe to enter and it 


s the air in the station changed often 
ugh to prevent overheating and sweat- 
g of the motors Each motor is con- 


olled by a separate float switch, and each 
switch has its own float enclosed in 8 
smooth cast iron float These float 
tubes are accessible for cleaning and for 
the adjustment of the float. There is a 
gute-valve in the discharge line and in 
suction line of pump, that 
either pump can be removed for repairs 
without interfering with the service given 
by the other pump. 


tube. 


each 80 





Pn Ran 


In addition to this, there is a check- 
valve on the discharge line of each pump, 
so that either pump can run without inter- 
fering with the operation of the other. In 
this way the float tubes can be set in such 
a position that one pump will start when 
the water is three or four feet higher than 
the level required to start the first pump. 
Then, if the sewage to the first 
pump faster than it can be handled, the 
second will cut in and operate in parallel 
with the first pump. 


comes 











With this kind of operation, it is highly 
probable that one pump will do most of 
the work and receive most of the wear. 
The wear may be equalized by installing 
double throw switches which will allow the 
operation of the two pumps 


to inter- 


& 


er | 





VIEWS OF IMPELLER 


OF A FAIRBANKS-MORSE SEWAGE PUMP 


MADE TO PASS ANY 


MATERIAL THAT WILL PASS THROUGH THE SUCTION LINE 


change. These shifts can be made at 
periods of definite length. 
There is a small valve in the suction 


connection of each pump which is used to 


keep the tank dry. The draining of the 
station itself can be accomplished when 
either pump is running, by opening the 
small feeder line which leads to the bot- 
tom of the tank. The tanks are made 
water-tight all over, and the manhole 
covers can be bolted into place in cases 
where the district in which the station is 
installed becomes flooded periodically. 
Fach tank is heavily coated inside and 
cut with bitumastic paint to resist cor- 
rosion. Each station has I-beams at the 


bottom with extensions at each end of the 
I-beams for 


anchoring the tank against 
floatation. In soils which are extremely 
wet, it may be advisable to supplement 


this with a heavy weight of concrete. This 
may be poured in the form of a ring 
around the bottom of the tank, and when 
this construction is used, a ring of anchor 
iron is riveted to the outside of the tank 


There is a small manhole just above the 





A FAIRBANKS-MORSE STEEL TANK SEWAGE STATION 


ladder and there are two large manholes, 
one above each pump and motor, for the 

irpose of removing the machinery vhen 
necessary. 

Recently, two stations have been in- 
stalled by the city of Carruthersville, Mo 
which were 7 feet 6 inches in diameter 
and 10 feet 8 inches deep, with each tank 
containing two 3-inch vertical pumps 
Another installation is that of the city 
of La Junta, Colo., consisting of a single 
tank 11 feet 6 inches in diameter and 28 
feet 7 inches deep, containing two 8-inch 


vertical sewage pumps and two 40-horse- 


power motors 


The tank type of relift station has a 
number of advantages. At the very start 
the standardized station does aw Ly with 
much of the engineering which is neces- 


sary in planning individual installations 
Furthermore, there are no costly changes 
during or after construction due to inex- 
perienced designing. When sewage pumps 
ire used, no straining equipment is re- 
quired. Thus simplified, will 
often cost for construction and operation 


the station 


less than half what one for the same ser- 
vice with ordinary | All 
expense for land and buildings is elimin- 
ated by the use of underground construc- 
tion. The entire unit installed 
the on property al- 
ready owned by city, while the con- 
ventional design calls for the purchase of 
the location and erection of a building. 


umps would cost. 


may be 
below 


street surlace 


the 


Dr. Ladd Now Armco Consultant 


Dr. George I Ladd, Economic Geolo- 
gist, U. S. Bur of Public Roads, has 
been appointed consulting geologist by the 
Armco Cul M ( rs Assor 
nd will 1 | juarters at Mi 
town, Ohio. Dr. I l’s pro | 
began at, tl ng unive of A 
( nd Euro 1 has in 
of the highe net R g 

leading engineering ¢ 

thin recent years made a 

] ndslides und how to cor 
By this appointment the services of Dr 
Ladd become ivailable to all | 
private officials who are confronted with 
lifficult and unusual problems. 
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ONLY THE VERTICAL BOOM AND OVERLOAD RELEASE CAN DO IT 
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users exploded common gossip by working 

their Barber-Greenes into mid-winter. The 
gossip was that no ditcher could be built to dig 
through frozen ground. 


I YOUR WINTERS ago, early Barber - Greene 


The reasons why the Barber-Greene digs so sur- 


prisingly through frost, are: »>.4 B) [) d) a Fa 
Its vertical boom “Mills’’ —not shovels —through = 


most anything. Its overload release guards against 
the shocks of such tough digging. 

The exploded gossip is 
that no ditcher can dig 
through frozen ground 


As further check, ask for “Ditching Snap-shots 
and Records.”’ This book details **Through-frost- 





at-a-profit”’ jobs, the number of which 
increase mightily >» each season. 
Barber-Greene Company 
l 515 West Park Ave., Aurora, Illinois 


Four to Seven Feet Maximum Depths 
Standard Widths: Fighteen to Twenty-four Inches 
Vv Also, Conduit and Curb and Gutter Specials 


Mention Tue American Crty—it helps. 
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4 Discussion of Gate-Valves 
water-works system involves the 
of flow control. Synonymously, 
ives gate-valves. The effective- 
the entire system is dependent 

e reliability of the valves. Should 
become injured in any manner, 
must be relied upon to prevent 
In the event of fire, valves must 

ed upon to make available the 
for combating it. If, for any rea- 

e valve fails to function, immeas- 

damage might occur. 

Many instances might be cited of such 
eontrol failure. Most of them have been 
traced to the use of valve mechanisms de- 
ined to obtain inexpensive construc- 
tion rather than reliability of operation. 
Before placing a valve in such a position 
of trust, the design should be carefully 
inve stigated. 

The general requirements of gate-valves 
may be briefly stated as follows: (1) Ab- 
normal pressures due to emergency con- 
ditions, water-hammer, etc., must be con- 
sidered by allowing a safety factor of not 
less than seven in the design of all pres- 
sure-resisting parts. (2) All vital parts 
such as the stems, seat rings and wedge 
faces or dise face rings, except when han- 
dling bronze-attacking substances, must be 
of bronze or other non-corrodible mate- 
rial to imsure proper operation of the 
valve at all times. (3) The average life 
of a pipe line is at least 75 years and a 
installed therein should last as 
long. (4) Valves are often installed and 
left inoperative for years. They are also 
installed where conditions require their 
operation many times daily. The design 
must insure operation for both conditions. 
(5) The valve must be capable of positive 
operation, regardless of the position in 
which it is installed. Many designs of 
double dise valves can only be operated 
with the stem in an upright position. 

Gate-valves are conveniently divided 
into two general classes—rising stem, and 
non-rising stem. Each of these two classes 
has its particular advantages as regards 


V ilve 


purpose and installation. These classes 
of valves are in turn subdivided into the 
solid wedge taper seat type and the 


double dise parallel seat type, each of 
which has its particular applications. In 
the solid wedge taper seat, the body seats 
are placed at an angular relationship with 
the vertical axis of the body. The in- 
cluded angle between these seats ranges 
from not less than 10 degrees on valves up 
to 24 inches in diameter to not less than 
7/2 degrees on larger sizes. Straight full- 
way openings do not obtain with this type 
of valve, because the seat is inherently at 
an angle. The sinuous motion of the 
stream passing through the valve is there- 
by intensified, and excessive loss of head 
results. The use of pipe cleaning appa- 
ratus, tapping machine drills, etc., is also 
precluded for the same reason. 

Double dise parallel seat types involve 
a body construction with seat faces placed 
parallel in relation with the vertical axis 
of the body and at a sufficient distance 
apart to permit two discs, together with 
their incidental spreading mechanism, to 
enter. A full straightway opening is ob- 
tainable with this type, permitting the 
passage of tapping machine drills, etc. 
The dises being flat and the body seat be- 
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ing parallel, facilitates refacing of the seat- 
ing surfaces, the double discs with proper 
wedging mechanisms adjusting themselves 
to the remodeled condition. Maintenance 
is thereby greatly facilitated. 
Disc-spreading mechanisms are 
force the discs tightly against the body 
when a valve is in closed position. 
Upon the reliability of this mechanism de- 
pe nds success of double dise parallel seat 
valve Properly 


used to 


seat 


operation. constructed 
spreading mechanisms will not permit this 
spreading to occur until the 
dises have reached a position directly op- 
posite the body seat opening, at which 
moment disc movement parallel to the 
stem axis will cease and a spreading move- 
ment at right angles to the stem axis will 
take place. Failure to comply with these 
conditions undue action 
between the smoothly machined dise and 
the body seat faces, with the result that 
they are no longer able to effect a tight 
seal and leakage occurs. This cycle of move- 
ment must reverse order when 
the valve is opened. That is, the wedg- 
ing mechanism release to permit 
the discs to collapse from the body seat 
before actual disc movement parallel to 


movement 


causes ibrasive 


occur In 


must 


the stem axis commences. 

In order that limitations may be 
placed upon the positions in which a valve 
may be installed, it is essential that this 
mechanism be operative irrespective of 
valve position. Accumulations of dirt, 
sand and clay carried in suspension in 
water depositing within the valve, 
well as the formations of iron and alumi- 
num and 
nesium carbonate on the various compo- 
nent parts of the mechanism, must not 
interfere with its successful operation. 


no 


as 


oxide, calcium carbonate mag- 


There are two types of spreading mech- 
anisms, namely, the bottom wedging, 
gravity operated, and the side wedging, 
mechanically operated, types. The first 
type has been employed for over half a 
century. The second has been manutac- 
tured since 1896. Both types are now 
made by valve manufacturers. Attention 
of valve users has been centered on the 
bottom wedging type because of its ease 
of manufacture and inexpensive construc- 


tion. Such municipalities, however, as 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
D. C., St. Louis, Baltimore, and Knox- 


ville, as well as many others where highly 
organized water departments have thor- 
oughly investigated valve-operating mech- 
anisms with a view to obtaining reliable 
operation and absence from repairs, have 
standardized upon the side wedging type. 

The side wedging type consists of two 
cast bronze or cast iron bronze-faced 
wedges securely fastened to the cast 
bronze stem yoke and permitted to hang 
between the discs. In operation, the side 
pieces are brought into contact with in- 
clines at the sides of the body. These 
inclines force the wedges inward between 
the discs, tightly against their 
When effecting valve closure, the discs are 
caused to travel in a plane parallel to the 
axis of the stem until a position directly 
opposite the body seat is approached. At 
this point the vertical travel ceases and 
wedge movement begins. This wedge ac- 
tion is imparted from the sides of the 
body, and the discs are caused to move in 


seats. 


177 

i plane at right ingies to the ixis of the 
stem. 

When opening the valve, the first é 

ment of the stem screw acts upon the 


The wedges are thereby re- 
leased and the dises permitted to collaps 


prior Lo 


wedges only 


create d 
There is 


faces with result- 


vertical movement 


the 


iny 


upon them by stem screw 
no dragging of the seat 


ant | 
released by m 


ikage ire positively 


echanical means and no re- 
liance is placed upon the force of gravity 
ilone to secure this end Valves embody 
ing this wedging principle may be _ in- 


position whatsoever with 
that the wedging mech- 


anism will function properly. 


stalled in 
positive 


iny 


issurance 


The material appearing above is taken 
from the Design and Specification Hand 


book of the Michigan Valve and Foun- 
dry Co., Detroit, Mich.., pre pared by Au- 
gust Ulbert, Chief Engineer of the com- 


pany, as a means of informing water-works 
officials and consulting engineers as com- 


pletely as possible regarding valves, sluice- 
‘ 


gates, check-valves and the materials of 
which they are constructed. This is a 
generous and he Ipful contribution to 


water-works literature 


A Motor Mower to Replace Scythes 

A ball-bearing m mower 
which can be used in many places where 
seythes are ind which will do 
the of approximately 30 men, has 
been developed by the Rawls Manufac- 
turing Co., 202-210 Iowa Avenue, Streator, 
lil. This Rawls Type-J ball-bearing motor 
is pushed about 


otor-driven 


now used 


work 


as desired, in & manner 
similar to a wheelbarrow, and can be tilted 
to cut up or down slopes. It has a 3-foot 


cutter bar, 1-horsepower, 4-cycle, 


ind weighs 
equipped only 175 pounds 


air- 
when fully 
As it does not 
it can be easily taken 
& maintenance truck to the district 
in which it is and left with 


its roadside weeds or 


cooled « ngine, 
occupy much space, 
out on 
used 
operator to cut the 


tall grass. 

















NEW RAWLS ROADSIDE MOWER 


Caterpillar Co. Announces 
Price Reductions 

Announcement has been made by the 
Caterpillar Co., San Leandro, 
Calif., of radical price reductions ranging 
from 8 per cent to over 11 per cent, and 
representing a cut of $400 in the price of 
the largest size of the “Caterpillar” tractor 
to a reduction of $175 in the price of the 
smallest model, the 2-ton. This company 
is the successor to the Holt and Best com- 
panies, the two pioneers in the manufac- 
ture of track-type tractors. 


Tracte r 
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Utility Truck with Open Express Body 


The World’s Lowest Ton-Mile Cost 


—at Amazing Low Prices! 


Whether you need a truck for fast, dependable 
delivery over city streets ... whether your prob- 
lem is the transportation of heavier loads over 
all types of highways ...or whether you needa 
haulage unit for any sort of special purpose— 
Chevrolet trucks will give you the world’s low- 
est ton-mile cost, plus a type of performance 
never equalled in a low-priced commercial car! 


This matchless economy has been experienced 
in every line of business and under every condi- 
tion of usage. You will find that this truck will 
meet the haulage requirements of your business. 
Thousands of owners have found that no 
other truck does the job so satisfactorily, at such 
low cost. 


Your Chevrolet dealer can provide a body type 
designed especially for your business. See him to- 
day—and arrange fora trial-load demonstration. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


OD: A Bee A T LOW 


Yes—we should like you to mention Tue American City. 


UTILITY 
TRUCK 


495 


(Chassis Only) 


f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


This price now includes 
30 x 5 balloon tires on all 
four wheels. 


Also 
Light Delivery 


‘S12 


(Chassis Only) 
f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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THE NEW INDIAN FIRE-FIGHTING UNIT 


Smallest Apparatus for Fighting 
Incipient Fires 

What reputed to the world’s 
smallest piece of motor-driven fire appa- 
ratus was recently exhibited at the New 


be 


18 


1 


Jersey State Fire Convention at Atlantic 
City by the Indian Motocycle Co., of 
Springfield, Mass. The machine consists 


-car chassis, the 
25-gallon chem- 
extinguisher, a 2'4-gallon fire de- 
rtment foam extinguisher and a 2% 


gallon soda and acid extinguisher also of 


1 motorcycle with side 
tter having attached a 


eal tire 


the fire department type. These extin- 
guishers are attached to the rear of the 
chassis. The entire equipment is only 8 


feet long and 4 feet wide. The forward 
section has a wire basket with 100 feet of 
chemical hose and four 1%4-quart carbon 
tetrachloride extinguishers attached to the 
outside of the basket. Other equipment 
carried a regular thick head 
ype axe, two steel brooms for grass and 
bedding fires, a pike pole for tearing down 
plaster, and a 4-foot crowbar for 


consists of 


a door 
mmy 

It is interesting to note that this small 
re engine carries a total of 48 
A 


gallons 
ot chemical. indicator 
hed the 25-gallon chemical engine 
s to guide the operator at all times 
s to the quantity of liquid in the tank. 
The fire engine, which is driven by a 
twin-cylinder Indian Big Chief 74 motor- 
yele, can carry two men. The speed is 
timated at approximately 65 miles an 
hour and it will go from 40 to 50 miles 
1 gallon of gasoline. The total weight 
s only %-ton, as compared with the ap- 
7-ton weight of the average 
otor fire apparatus. Its chief use for fire 
epartments is in extinguishing grass, auto 
ind various other small fires, thereby 
iking a big saving, as such fires do not 
cessitate the use of expensive and heavy 
paratus. They are just the type of con- 
flagrations which must be speedily taken 
re of, and therein lies another advantage 
this small fire engine, as it can dash in 
nd out of congested traffic and arrive 
the scene much more quickly than the 
r-wheeled motor vehicle. 


pressure at- 
to 


proximate 


\ Dry Battery Flasher for 
Traffic Signals 

It has been demonstrated that a mo- 
torist’s attention is more quickly attracted 
a fixed light 
In order to furnish a comparatively inex- 
pensive 
tric 


by a flashing signal than by 


unit which does not rely on elec- 
power lines or cylinders com- 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
J., has developed a dry bat- 


of 
pressed gas, 
Newark, N 
tery flasher which uses a group 
eight 1%-volt dry 
used in radio sets. 


of six 
those 


or 


cells, similar to 





INSIDE OF DRY BATTERY FLASHER 
UNIT, SHOWING BATTERIES AND EXTRA 
BULBS 





Through an electrically operated pen- 
dulum mechanism, flashes at the rate of 
60 per minute are obtained from a minia- 


ture incandescent lamp properly focused 
in a parabolic spreading reflector. Rec- 
ognizing that these electric lamps will 
burn out on occasion, and recognizing 
further that a signal with a burned-out 








lamp transforms a safeguard into a haz- 
urd, a method has been developed to 
auto itically repl i l tha has 
gone out ol serv 

The shers as installed have at least 
six months s of | eries and one 
years § 3) s Phe flashers 
m e installed as sO t oO 
Warning signal t y ! l 
of lettering or color desired 


Creosoted Wood Pipe for 
Outfall Sewers 


mercial develop- 


ting ipplied to 
es . Prior » 1918, when creo- 
soted fir pipe became popular, there had 
been ce Se l illations of creo- 
soted pipe which were the guides to future 
theories and 1 is Ihe earliest creo- 
oted line cons 1 of numerous circular 
culverts I 1895 for dr Linage 
under and ross Ul in-] tracks of 
the Southern -acifi Railw Co. in 
Uregon. 
A creosoted ipe 12 inches in 
ciameter erected in 1902 at Everett, 


W ush., was the hrst attempt 1 tre ated 


line under pressurt It was for a long 
time under constant s tion, but dur- 
ing the last few years has been used only 
on occasion and has therefore been alter- 
nately wet and dry. This condition would 
have meant the failure of an untreated 
line, but had no rious efiect on the 
creosoted wood 

The success of these pipes naturally led 
to the use of similar pipes for outfall 
sewers, and the illustrations show two in- 


stances where sewer pipes other than wood 
| ensive and 


is 5 


would have been excessive 


structurally difficult. The larg 


ly eX} 


pipe 


feet In diameter, and the continuous stave 
type is 1,800 feet in length and constitutes 
the outfall of the Henderson Street sewer 
1 Seattle The ground is very treacher- 
s and the bo 1e¢ The pipe 
was installed in 1919 ww perlectily 
ght and free sig deteriora- 
tion Another ( I e kind 30 
ch co ed 
ith 
The second t1o hows a 14-inch 
machine-banded orming part of the 


outfall sewer on Jerse Street in Seattle 


Another Seattle installation is the Han- 
rd Street 30-inch outfall sewer. This 
passes under the Northern Pacific Railway 
tracks and under Marginal Way, a wide 
nd heavily traveled street, and into Puget 
Sound under the Port of Seattle Suilding 


> } 


A portion of the Ballard sect 
is served by 1 stretch of 60-inch creosoted 
I extending into the Lake Wash- 
ington Government Ship Canal. 
Portland, Ore., has several installations 
ef ereosoted wood pipe for outfall sewers, 
ll discharging into the Willamette River. 


ion of Seattle 


wood pipe 
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No line of equipment has ever held commercial supremacy whose 
sales have resulted from high pressure “word-selling.” Products 
of leadership are invariably those in which the highest ideals of 
commercial value have been embodied in the forms of superior 
mechanical development—careful and painstaking workmanship— 
the employment of the best in material—and the constant super- 
vision of the builder to develop and achieve the maximum in oper- 
ating efficiency. 


— * * * — Users of “street flushers—street sprinklers—road 
oilers” are asked to make every comparison with the TECO line 
of equipment. 


The high operating efficiency of ‘TEKCO equipments is not due 
to any one feature but a combination of many and the correctness 
of their correlated design—all of which is the result of engineering 
talent of men whose ideas and finished units are known to thous- 
ands of municipal executives as equipments of proved service, long 
life, dependability and economy. 


We suggest you ask for our latest bulletins. 
Our engineering department will gladly cooper- 
ate with you in designing special equipment. 


Street flushers 7 Street Sprinklers 7 Road (ilers / Special Equipment 
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TRUCK EQUIPMENT CORPORATION ~ ~ a ont ILLINOIS 


Mention Tue American Crty—it helps. 
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THE HENDERSON STREET CREOSOTED WOOD PIPE OUTFALL SEWER IN SEATTLE, WASH | 
ire supported between piles, con- 3. It may be subjected to high pressure thrown back to permit the marking roller 
ted in the air, and lowered into place in crossing depressions or in pump- to come close to the curb 
water. There are five of them, rang- ing operations The supply tank holds five gallons of 
in size from 78 inches to 48 inches, 4 It can be erected rapidly and if neces- paint. Th int is fed to the marking 
nd they have been in service from twelve sary taken apart and rebuilt roller by means 1 small automatic 1 
fourteen years. Recent inspection re- 5 It does not have to set or dry out, but which regulates the flow of paint to the 
ts them in excellent condition is ready for use as soon as con- speed of the marker. It is self-adjusting 
In 1917 the city of Los Angeles, Calif., structed. ind fool-proof The roller receives the 
installed 1.955 feet of 52-inch outfall sewer 6 It is made of separate units, each of right amount of paint at all times 
Hyperion. This was built out over the which may be thoroughly inspected The marking roller has a sponge rubber 
Pacific Ocean suspended from piles. before being used cushion that gr } | 
The city of Montesano, Wash., is now 7 It is long-lived and economical The spong 
preparing to install 2,700 feet of 24-inch 
outfall sewer. 
All the pipes m¢ ntioned are of Douglas 
fir ereosoted by the vacuum and pressure 
process. In January, 1922, the American 
Wood Preservers Association adopted 
specifications covering the creosoting of 
ves for wood pipe. Eight pounds of 
reosote per cubic foot of wood is gen- 
erally used and this amount is found 
ample. 
The use of creosoted Douglas fir wood 
pipe is increasing on account of the fol- 
lowing reasons, according to the Federal 
Pipe and Tank Co., 24th Avenue, N.W., 
Seattle, Wash.: 
1 It is flexible; the movement of soft 
ground will not injure it. 
2. It may readily be supported on, be- 
tween, or suspended from piles or cross- 
timbers. 
THE NEW LITTLEFORD TRAFFIC, LINE MARKER 
A Traffic Line Marker nt in absor ey 
A traffic marker that the manufacturers CV? provides a firmness which prevents 
have named the “Traf-O-Mark” and can ™ line on the road from bleeding. Th 
be used for marking streets, highways, "ler, properly fed by the automatic 
athletic fields, or parking spaces, has been mp, m irks a sl even line. Any 
developed by Littleford Bros., 500 East ike of traffic paint can be used, provid- 
Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. It uses 4 g tl col : a inged Phe 
to 5 gallons of paint to the mile when AEKIEg FOuCT thre widths 
making a 4-inch line. According to the * a O-Inch, and they are interchange- 
ble 





THE JERSEY STREET SEWER IN SEATTLE, 


WASH., RECONSTRUCTED WITH 14-INCH 
CREOSOTED WOOD STAVE PIPE 


manufacturers, it will pay for itself within 
20 or 25 miles of operation. 

The marker is so constructed that a m 
operating it can see directly in 
the marking roller. The handles can be 
adjusted so that he can either straddk 
the marked line or walk on one side of 
it. It is easy to follow a straight line with 
the marker. In front of and geared to the 
marking roller, is a brush which cleans 
the surface of the road or street where 
paint is to be applied. When approaching 
a curb, the brush may be disengaged and 


front of 


Gill with Griffenhagen 
and Associates 
Earle Gill is now 
fenhagen and Associate s, Ltd Bureau of 
Public Service, 155 East Superior Street 
Il) nd Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This organization is engaged 
in the field of municipal 
and finance, offering a 


Chicago, 


idministration 
service in the re- 
vision, codification and indexing of 


nicipal ordinances 
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Agaim ... LOWER PRICES 


ie » 6 ilar’ T 
ce for “Caterpillar” Tractors 
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OR ... again the Caterpillar Tractor Co. passes on to 
WR purchasers the benefits of increased sales and con- 
sequent production economies. ... Again it an- 
nounces reductions in the prices of all sizes of the 
“Caterpillar” Tractor. 
i NEW REDUCED PRICES 
. Ww Effective January 27, 1928 
OS ao ee SIXTY THIRTY TWENTY 2-TON 
PRICES on Snow Special, 2 <5 
Logging Cruiser and other a ae $4600 $2650 $2175 $1675 
spec ial models bear similar Ls ‘ a F. O. B. Peoria or F. O. B. Peoria or F. O. B. Peoria or F. O. B. Peoria 
reductions ..... - San Leandro San Leandro San Leandro 
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There is a “Caterpillar” Dealer near you. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR Co. 


Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U. S. A. 
Sales Offices and Factories: ’ 
Peoria, Illinois San Leandro, California : 
Distributing Warehouse: Albany, N. Y. : 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 
Successor to 


BEST fiacorGo. turing Company” LLOLT 


CASERP/LAR eae 





























Yee—we should like you to mention Tax Amznican Crrr. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC FLASHING BEACON, AND INSTALLATION AT TROLLEY LOADING PLATFORM IN BALTIMORE, MD. 


Hair-Drying Facilities for 
Swimming Pools 

Adequate and satisfactory hair-drying 
facilities should be part of the equipment 
of every well-regulated swimming pool or 
public bathing pavilion. Such equipment 
should preferably be of the electrically 
operated type which can be attached to a 
lighting circuit, to consume little electric- 
ity and to provide quick and adequate ser- 
vice. 

It is perhaps needless to say that the 
dryer itself should be durably constructed 
in order to successfully withstand the 
rough usage it is bound to receive in a 


public place The equipment must be 
practically foolproof and so built as to be 
able to prevent tampering. It should pref- 
erably be attached to the wall perma- 
nently in order to save all available floor 
space 
Keeping the patrons’ hair dry is a direct 
responsibility of the municipality operat- 
ing the pool, as it protects the patrons 
igainst the bad effects from going out into 
the air with wet hair. It also makes 
available the pool facilities to many who 
have not used them heretofore because of 
the difficulty of drying the hair where 
suitable hair dryers are not provided 
An effective electrically 
operated hair dryer for in- 








MING POOLS 


ee 


A COMPACT ELECTRIC HAIR-DRYING UNIT FOR SWIM- 


a 


} 


stallation in the dressing- 
rooms of swimming pools 
and here illustrated, has 
been developed by the Chi- 
cago Hardwar Foundry 
Co., North Chicago, II 


New Flashing Beacons 
for Trolley Loading 
Platforms 

To safeguard pe destrians 
in traffic, the city of Balti- 
more has installed 130 flash- 
ing beacons on various load- 
ing platforms along its trol- 
ley lines. These beacons 


Ray ase oo. weneeet erie 


not only illuminate the platforn 
but also flash a light to warn moto 


arive care 


The beacons, made by the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. ¥ ire oO! 
three sides of each unit, identica 
standard beacon ha ing a ju 
ing lens optical system. O 
ther 1 15-degree d ! 1 
oor of the 1 or t ! i | 

vy The thr ] I i 

er light h v ch 
otorists ot re 4 X11 I 

orm. J 15-degree gives 
steady white light which floods tl 

re loading form, tl safeguarding 
the trolley patrons. Another floodlight in 
the bottom of the signal lights up th 

ise of the unit. It is this threefold 

mination that makes the beacon a desir- 
ble part of the traffic-signal system of ar 
ity of considerable siz 


District Managers Hold Meeting 
At a four-day meeting of tl District 


Managers of the Pittsburgh Equitablk 
Meter Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., many inter- 
esting views were expressed regarding the 
improvements in design and constructio1 
is well as the d elopment eral new 
products in the gas and water divisions of 
the company, according to a report re- 
recently received 
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The need for utmost 


the Country tire safety under all 


conditions—for trouble-free, on-the-minute per- 
formance—has brought Firestone Gum-Dipped 
Tires into fire fighting work in practically every 
section of the United States. 

Gum-Dipping gives Firestone tires special 
qualities—saturating and insulating the cords 
of the carcass with rubber and protecting 


ji 





THE AMERICAN 


“Our Fire Truck has been equi; 
with the same set of Firestone G 
Dipped Tires for more than two ye 
and this is to advise you that they 
have given uninterrupted service 
We are well pleased with the ; 
formance of these tires and would not 
hesitate to recommend Firestone 
Tires where lives and property are at 
stake.” Yours very truly, 
W. Giddens, Chief, 
Perry Fire Departme 
Perry, Fla. 
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Recommended by Fire Departments Throughout 


them from high-speed heat, friction and wear. 
The Firestone safety tread provides rows of 
non-skid studs, scientifically designed and ar- 
ranged to resist slip or skid in any direction. 

You can take advantage of these fire fighting 
aids by calling on your local Firestone Dealer. 
With his knowledge of tires and his quick service 
alwaysavailable, youcan be sure that your appa- 
ratus is prepared for any emergency that arises. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


restone 


GUM-DIPPED TIRES 


, 
AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER.. Sporn iirwtard, 





Yes——we should like you to mention Tue American Cry. 
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THE NEW WOOD HI-SPEED UNDERBODY HYDRAULIC HOIST 


A Fast New Hydraulic Hoist 

Designed particularly for short wheel- 
base, light, speedy, pneumatic-tired trucks 
with close-coupled chassis, the new G-l, 
Hi-Speed underbody hydraulic hoist has 
been developed by the Wood Hydraulic 
Hoist & Body Co., Detroit, Mich. This 
new hoist is capable of dumping the load 
in less than five seconds, and elevates the 
body to an angle of 60 degrees. 

Contractors, road builders, supply deal- 
ers, and highway maintenance, garbage 
and snow-removal departments, which 
need power-operated equipment for thi 
short wheelbase chassis of the roadbuilder 
I-ton and 114-ton types and require speed 
as the first, essential, will be interested in 
the appearance of this hoist on the market 
The hoist is easily installed and simple to 
operate. Employing the hydraulic princi- 
ple, it derives its power from the truck 
transmission. It is light, yet has all the 
advantages of a heavier unit. It is com- 
pact, flexible and convenient in the most 
congested places. 

The hoist can be mounted on a chassis 
with the loading space behind the cab of 
45 to 80 inches, and has a total weight of 
only 375 pounds. It will operate efficiently 
under the most severe conditions. 


Changes in Allis-Chalmers Offices 

The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., has opened a new dis- 
trict sales office at Phoenix, Ariz., to cover 
Arizona, New Mexico and the northern 
part of the republic of Mexico. The of- 
fice is located at 308 Heard Building, with 
J. B. Cooper as Manager. Mr. Cooper 
was formerly at Los Angeles. 

A branch office has been opened at San 
Antonio, Texas, at 619 Frost National 
Bunk Building, with Earle R. Hury in 
charge. This is a branch of the district 
office at Dallas. 

A branch office is also being opened at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., in the Weiss Servic 
Fuilding, with G. C. Culver in charge. 
This. is a branch of the Detroit district 
office. 


A New 10-Ton Tandem Roller 


With the increasing demand for mor 
compression on asphalt pavements and 
ilso for motor-driven tandem rollers to 
replace steam tandem rollers, the Galion 
Iron Works and Manufacturing Co., 
Galion, Ohio, has developed and an- 
nounces a 10-ton, heavy-duty tandem mo- 
tor roller which has a three-section steer- 
ing roll. 

This new roller is powered by a Her- 
cules Model-G motor. The power steer- 
ing is operated by the same motor, and 
a special transmission, designed and pro- 
duced in the Galion plant, meets the 
special requirements of tandem 
on asphalt. The important considera- 
tions in this work are smooth operation 
and quick, positive reversing. Jerky oper- 
ation or allowing the roller to stand still 
more than an instant is bound to result 
in an uneven asphalt surface. Reversing 
instantly and smoothly without a gear 
shift is possible with the new Galion roller 
Thorough tests on asphalt work 
the strictest requirements have 
that this roller meets the requirements 
according to the manufacturer. 


Service 


show n 


In its new line of motor tandems, in 
which the 10-ton heavy-duty tandem is the 
latest, the Galion Iron Works and Manu- 
facturing Co. claims to have attained full, 
all the advantages of the steam tandem 
without the disadvantages of having to 
supply fuel, of frequent firing, and of the 


under 
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This roller completes 
tor tandems, which 
10-, 9-, S8-, 7-, 6-, and 5-ton 
ludes steam 


SINOKE inho 


the Galion line of 
now Consists ol 
Sizes The (yahon | ne 1180 1! 


tandems in the same s1zes 


A Gasoline Concrete Breaker 
That Is Self-contained 


A new labor-saving device in the form 
of a gasoline hammer made for breaking 
up concrete and asphalt has been 
developed by the Milwaukee Gas Tool 
Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. The ma- 
chines have been in tests on the job for 


two years, working under the most severe 


conditions his machine is known as the 
Rodax It is a gasoline hammer which 
has no flywheel, connecting rods, camshaft 
or bearing The piston operates as the 


hammer, striking more than 1,000 blows a 








= | 


THE RODAX, A SELF-CONTAINED PAVE 
MENT BREAKER 

minute. These blows are transmitted 

through an anvil direct to any standard 

cutting tool that may be used. 

The entire unit weighs but 85 pounds, 
and will operate all day on 2 gallons of 
gasoline. It requires no outside equipment 
to operate it, and it is a self-contained 
unit. 

The machine will be 
Milwaukee Gas 
waukee, Wis., 
ment 


marketed by the 
Mil- 
through contractors’ equip- 
distributors, and m 


Tool Cory oration, 


inufactured by 
the LeRoi Company. 





THE NEW 10-TON GALION TANDEM ROLLER 

















This 9 ft. Armco drain in service since 1910 
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—still in perfect condition 


safe, larg 


e drains 





of Armco flexible design 


F YOU are a public cfficial in charge of 

drainage systems, you know the vital 
importance to your community of safe 
underground construction. Safety brings 
freedom from depreciated property values 
and endangered health. The larger the 
drain, the more serious are the consequences 
of failure, and the more important becomes 
its design. 

There is awaiting those who have 
previously used massive construc- 
tion a revelation in the greater safe 
ty of the flexible type. Since 1896 


the corrugated iron drain, in the largest 
diameters, has been proving to public 
officials that it cannot crack and cannot 
be crushed by ordinary subsoil pressures. 
Upon the introduction of Armco ingot 
iron in 1906, it established in addition a 
new standard of durability. 
The benefits of correct drainage are far 
reaching and invaluable. They are 
available to you in pipe of the depend- 


MC able, flexible design and long-lasting 


pure iron. Protect your city with safe, 
economical Armco drainage. 





Forty manufacturing plants throughout the United States and Canada assure you 
immediate service on drainage requirements, no matter where you may be. 


ARMCO CULVERT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


ARMCO PIPE 


Flexibility for safety and economy in underground construction 


1928, Armco Culvert Mfrs. Assn., Middletown, Ohio 





Yeo—we should like you to mention Tue American Crry. 
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fHE AMERICAN-MARSH PORTABLE CEN 
TRIFUGAL PUMP, EQUIPPED WITH AUTO 
MATIC PRIMER 


An Automatic Primer for 
Portable Pumps 

The 
deve lope d by the 
Co.. Battle Creek, 
Barton pump, 
improvements of 


automatic primer which has been 
American Steam Pump 
Mich., for use on the 
is one of the most valuable 
interest to contractors 
as it permits the use of a centrifugal pum 
for pumping small quantities of water 
where under ordinary conditions the prims 
would be lost Where 


the pump is removing seepage from man- 


quite frequently. 
holes or other excavation, the flap-valve 
on the delivery line 
to make delivery 
spond with the amount of water reaching 
the intake. The use of the 
primer makes it possible to pump seepagé 
ind keep the hole dry without an 
operator as long as the engine runs. When 
the action of the 
in conjunction with the 
automatic primer insures continuous prim- 
ing and the operation of the pump with- 
out supervision. When not in operation, 
both the pump and the 
oughly drained. 

The mechanism p 
marily of the gravity flap-valves on the 
discharge and a from 
primer to the intake manifold of the en- 


can be closed down 
ipproximately 


corrTre- 
automatic 


water 


pumping is intermittent 
gravity flap-\ ilve 


primer are thor- 


operating consists pri- 


line the automatic 


gine. As soon as the engine is started, the 
pump is primed by the air being removed 
from the suction line through the 


intake 
manifold As reaches tl 
cork float in the primer, it is lifted and 
immediately shuts off the line to the in- 
take manifold of the engine, thus prevent- 


ing any 


soon as water 


water from reaching the 
The instant the 


engin 
prime is lost, the float 
suction to the intake manifold in 
nediately takes place and continues until 
the water reaches the cork float 

The Barton pump, which is well known 
for the ease with which it may be attached 
to the crankshaft of a motor truck or auto- 
mobile and pump out trenches 
excavations, cellars, one of th 
units of the new American-Marsh portable 
pumps, which are built in several sizes 
and powered with a LeRoi 2- or 4-cylin- 
der engine, depending on the size of the 
pump. 


arops, 


used to 


etc., is 


A New Sand Spreader 


A sand spreader that is designed for the 
purpose of spreading sand, salt, or ground 


THE 
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cinders on highways or city streets when 
rende red unsate by ice of! 


has been placed ol the 


n 


these are snow 


market by The 
Good Roads M aching rv Co.. Ine 


square, Pa 


Kennett 
This spreader is built as an 
independent unit, so that it may be placed 


within the body of a 


K and ter ) 
rarily secured thereto or placed direct 
on the truck chassis It consists of 
hopper, screw conveyor, spinner disc. gas 
line engine, drive gears, shafting and bi 
ings, all mounted on channels as a sing 
unit. 

The device is made with two speeds 


the convevor, so as to varv the quant 


of sand delivered to the spinner, and con- 
sequently to the road surfac The ar 

ol sand delivered to the road 
on the speed at which the truck is | 


operated With the 


ilso depends 


veyor and low speed on the truck 
much more sand will bs 

road speed 1s used fo 
conveyor and a high speed on the truck 


Several 
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ill of which will vary the amount 
delivered, thus making the ima- 
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THE GOOD ROADS SAND SPREADER, MOUNTED ON A WALTER SNOW PIGHTER TRUCK 


otor unit so that it is independent of the 
truck power, and may readily be removed 
therefrom or changed to another t 
without any changes except that of se- 
curing it to the body or chassis on whi 
is to be used 


Normally, the spreader will 
width of space. ‘] 


nd over a 9-toot 


omplish the best work, the spinner should 
be adjusted so as to be ibout 14 inches 
rom the road, at which height the best 


esults have been achieved. The body or 


in of the inachine will hold approxi 
tely 6 cubic yards of sand, and this 
nder normal conditions, will spread about 
3 miles of sand 9 feet wide A stean 
cket is provided around the conveyor 
trough to prevent the mass from freezing 


ither, and the exhaust 
from the truck 
nected up with the steam jacket, furnish- 
heat while the truck is in 


solid in very cold we 
ope rating may re con- 
ing constant 
operation. 
The 
intended to be mounted in a truck 
or directly on a frame. It is 
sturdily built, its operation is simple, all 


whole unit is self-contained and is 
body 


chassis 


shafting is mounted in anti-friction bear- 
ings and all drives are by means of 


sprockets and chain, except the spinner 
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This 9 ft. Armco drain in service since 1910 
—still in perfect condition 


safe, large drains 


of Armco flexible design 


F YOU are a public official in charge of the corrugated iron drain, in the largest 








drainage systems, you know the vital diameters, has been proving to public 
importance to your community of safe officials that it cannot crack and cannot 
underground construction. Safety brings be crushed by ordinary subsoil pressures. 
freedom from depreciated property values Upon the introduction of Armco ingot 
and endangered health. The larger the iron in 1906, it established in addition a 
drain, the more serious are the consequences new standard of durability. 
of failure, and the more important becomes The benefits of correct drainage are far 
its design. reaching and invaluable. They are 
There is awaiting those who have available to you in pipe of the depend- 
previously used massive construc- MC able, flexible design and long-lasting 
tion a revelation in the greater safe \/ pure iron. Protect your city with safe, 
ty of the flexible type. Since 1896 economical Armco drainage. 
Forty manufacturing plants throughout the United States and Canada assure you 





immediate service on drainage requirements, no matter u here you may be. 








ARMCO CULVERT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


ARMCO PIPE 


Flexibility for safety and economy in underground construction 


©1928, Armco Culvert Mfrs. Assn., Middletown, Ohio | 
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Square, Pa Chis spreader is built as 
independent unit, so that it may be pl 
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rarily secured thereto or placed direct] 
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hopper, screw conveyor, spinner dist g 
line engine, drive gears, shafting and 
ings, all mounted on channels s iM 
unit. 
The device is 1 le with two yf 
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President of Kennedy Valve 
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Daniel Kennedy, President of the Ken 
nedy Valve Mar cturing Co Elmira 
N. Y., died at Hot Springs, Ark., on Jan 
iry 14, aft rt illness Mr. Ken- 
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where under ordinary conditions the prime 
would be lost quite frequently. Where 
the pump is removing seepagt from man- 
holes or other excavation, the flap-valv« 
on the delivery line can be closed down 
to make delivery approximately corre- 
spond with the amount of water reaching 
the intake. The use of the automatic 
primer makes it possible to pump seepage 
water and keep the hole dry without an 
operator as long as the engine runs. When 
pumping 1s intermittent, the action of the 
gravity flap-valve in conjunction with the 
automatic primer insures continuous prim- 
ing and the operation of the pump with- 
out supervision. When not in operation 











both the pump and the primer are thor- 
oughly drained. 

The operating mechanism consists pri- 
marily of the gravity flap-valves on the 
discharge and a line from the automatic 
primer to the intake manifold of the en- 
gine. As soon as the engine is started, th: 


motor unit so that it is independent of the 
truck power, and may readily be remo 
therefrom or changed to another t K 


thout any changes except that of se- 


; ; ring it to the body or chassis on wl n 
pump is primed by the air being removed tpg Rage : 
from the suction line through the intake a ‘iy. ti ‘ai 
manifold As soon as water reaches the ad. over a-Gdont width s , 
cork float in the primer, it is lifted and |. ER A Bde eal 48 acing 
immediately shuts off the line to the in- ,, idinaird as as.to be about 14. inc 
take manifold of the engine, thus prevent- a “apo er ee ree eae 
ing any water from reaching the engine aslie have heen achieved. The hody or 
; The instant the prime is lost, the float in o he chine hold at = x 
} drops, suction to the intake manifold im- telvy 6 cubic vards of ind. and this 
: mediately takes place and continues unti nder normal conditions. v ead abo 
{ the water reaches the cork float 2 miles of sand 9 feet wid A 
The Barton pump, which is well known eket is provided around tl 
for the ease with which it may be attached {pouch to prevent the mass from freezing 
to the crankshaft of a motor truck or auto-  <oJjd in verv cold weather. and the exhaust 


mobile and used to pump out trenches, from the operating truck may be con- 





excavations, cellars, ete., is one of the nected up with the steam jacket, furnish- 


units of the new American-Marsh portable jng constant heat while the truck is 

ji pumps, which are built in several sizes operation. 
and powered with & LeRoi 2- or i-cylin- The whol unit 1S Se lf-cont Lined and 18 
der engine, depending on the size of the intended to be mounted in a truck body 
pump. 


or directly on a chassis frame. It is 
sturdily built, its operation is simple, all 
A New Sand Spreader shafting is mounted in anti-friction bear- 

A sand spreader that is designed for the ings and all drives are by means of 
purpose of spreading sand, salt, or ground sprockets and chain, except the spinner 
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UTILITY —'secause of their general 
all-around usefulness and advantages, 
combined with their satisfactory per- 
formance, Trackson-Fordsons have won 
their place in every field of activity 
where traction, power and speed are 
demanded. 


ECONOMY—Because they are low in 
first cost, and their maintenance and 
operation is surprisingly cheap. A 
Trackson-Fordson has the pulling 
power of four big horses at twice their 
speed and will work in places where 
animals and wheel tractors cannot 
secure traction. 
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DEPENDABILITY insures work being 
done efficiently, quickly and econom- 
ically. Delays mean larger costs or less 
profits. Ceaseless, tireless, and built to 
withstand rough usage, Trackson-Ford- 
sons work hour after hour, day in andday 
out regardless of weather or groundcon- 
ditions, rendering an indefinite period of 
faithful, constant, satisfactory service. 


Utility — Economy — Dependability — 
that’s what you should demand of your 
equipment, and thatis just what Track- 
son-Fordsons are delivering to their 
owners the world over. Write today 
for complete information. 








=—MAKERS OF FULL - CRAWL 


mmm] fackson Company a 


618 CLINTON ST. 


MILWAUKEE ,.W!tIs. 


Mention Taz Amenicax Crry—it helps. 
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when this metal trough is used. It makes 


ng and moving of traffic 





through mud | s, frost holes, washouts, 





H. P. Jones & Co. Expands 
H P | \ ( oO en neers 1602 


> i N Bank Building, Ti 
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BIG SANDY,’’ A MACHINE FOR SPREADING SAND OR GRAVEL TO ANY DESIRED 
> | THICKNESS ON ROADS 


A Motorized Distributor for in 10-foot sections for easy handling ‘nian 
Sand and Gravel stacking and laying. After leveling off tion; pro 

A new mechanical distributor which will se . he a ay mh gg Nas i. basires 
apply from 1 to 2% inches of material to ~~ iacvaiiatail 2 HZavlions, wale 
the road surface evenly, has been deve |- 
oped by the Highway Products Co., 11 
North 6th Street, New Bedford, Mass 
This distributor, known as “Big Sandy,” 
spreads material ahead of its front wheels 
It can be loaded at the point of work, and 


screening of the aggregate 1s unnecessary, 


regardless of the re quire d fineness of cover. 
The various depths and widths of ma- 
terial aré accurately controlled. This ma- 





chine, which is illustrated, is adaptable for 
covering tar and asphalt resurfacing work 
covering penetration and seal coat work, 
shoulder maintenance, applying 1 to 2% 
inches of gravel for maintaining road sur- 
faces, spreading metal on gravel roads 


“ dusting an oiled surface during hot wea- ; a, 
ot 


ther, sanding under winter conditions, and 
distributing calcium chloride. 

The machine is driven by a Fordson METALRUTS CARRYING TRAFFIC OVER A MUDHOLE 
tractor, the steering wheels being the driv- 





. “ xe 





ay lted together nd a mtu track } T} foller . 4 
) £g er, and ce nuous K 1S ne yllowlr ‘ rinee! y p 
ing wheels, thus permitting the movement wal e 1 


; ss formed. For continuous use by trucks, with the firm members: R. M. Batch, M 
yf heavy loads in close quarters. The . Cs ae : F : aie 
: : Standard Metalrut for light trucks only is W. Cl 


recommended He ivy-duty Metalrut is de 3 \ 
allable for heavier loads J. H. Jewhur KE. C. Manahan, E. C 
fhe hauling of material is greatly facili- Mathis, D. J. McGraw. P. J 
tated over any new fill, loose soil, or sub- E. I. Roberts, ¢ N. Schoonn 


approximate weight of the machine is 
10,000 pounds. The slide-plate control 
handles are equipped with spring-lock con- 
nections by which several positions of the 
plates are obtained, this being important 
in handling wet or extremely dry ma- 
terials 


()’Connor, 


LKeT H A 
grade and difficult wheels are eliminated Stepleton, and R. S. Wenner 





Aggregate up to 6 inches in diameter can 
be passed through the machine. The ma- 
chine is loaded by simply dumping a mo- 
tor-truck load of material into it, thus 
saving the delay necessary in leaving the 
job for material. By the use of the ma- 
chine in New Bedford, Mass., three men 
are now doing the covering work of 
twenty, thus saving considerable aggregat« 
because of the consistently even applica- 
t10n. 





A Trough for Use Over Impas- 
sable Roads 


A practical solution for moving traffic 
over impassable roads has been found in 
Metalrut, a light, portable curved trough 
of heavy-gage corrugated metal, made by 
: the Metalrut Co., 3-23 West Water Street, 
St. Paul, Minn. State highway depart- 
ments are able to move traffic and haul 
7 materials economically and quickly with 
the use of this equipment. 

These troughs, integrally reinforced with A BARBER-GREENE SNOW LOADER AT WORK IN VIENNA 


rolled edges, are held in a parallel posi- These modern machines for cleaning the snow from the streets are known as ‘‘snow eaters’’ in 
, & - P P : Vienna, Austria. The equipment is mounted on crawler treads, and the snow is loaded direct 
tion by corrugated struts. They are built into the trucks at the rate of a ton a minute 
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yt RIENCED contractors know that Barnes 
4 Pumps—made for every drainage need—can be 
depended upon to pump their excavations dry and 
keep them dry 


These are some of the reasons why Barnes Dia- 
phragm Pumps give better service and last longer 

Smallest number of working parts 

Cut steel gears 

Dust-proof oil-tight gear case 

Forged steel crankshaft 

Replaceable bronze bearings 

Accessible suction valve 

Quick replaceable diaphragm 

Large truck wheels 

Low center of gravity 

Maximum suction lift 

Capacity single pump 10 to 12,000 g. p. h. 

Capacity duplex pump 20 to 24,000 g. p. h. 


Barnes leads the contractors’ pump field. 101 models 
Water Supply and Drainage Pumps assure you 
of getting the right pump to meet your requirements 


Send coupon tor tree catalog, or write tor data on 


al 
your particular drainage problem 


THE BARNES MANUFACTURING CO. 
903 Main Street Mansfield, Ohio 


BARNES 
PUMPS 








Barnes Manufacturing Company, 
903 Main Street, Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me complete literature on Barnes Drainage 
Pumps 


Name 


Address ... . ee 
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Atlantic City, N. J. 


To be free minded 
and cheerfully disposed 
at hours of meat and 
of sleep and of exercise 
is one of the best pre- 
cepts for long lasting. 


Francis Bacon 
1625 


ols 
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Yes—we should like you to mentior 


Tue American City. 














